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THE SOUTHWEST AREA 


HE Southwest is usually viewed as a striking example of a 
pete area. As seems to be usually the case, however, the 

“culture” which all of us allude to with off-hand familiarity, 
is just the least bit intangible. For instance, it is a phenomenon 
without any marked boundary. Everyone, I think, recognizes 
that culture areas in general are not areas in any ordinary sense, 
for every culture area shades off into others, and is at most an 
indefinite region, with a focus where the culture is most striking. 
In the Southwest and in all other corners of the earth which I 
know about, the culture is itself a sort of patchwork, loosely 
cobbled together, consisting in large part of elements from outside. 
Corn and pottery, for instance, are of first-rate importance in 
Southwestern Indian life, but corn and pottery are in no peculiar 
sense Southwestern. Both are diffused over an enormous region, 
extending for thousands of long miles beyond the Southwest. 
Some of the institutions and the arts which we look upon as most 
peculiar to the Southwestern villagers (for example, kivas) are 
not encountered except in part of the region. It is difficult in 
brief, to find anything in the Southwest which is in any complete 
sense Southwestern. 

This Southwestern or “Pueblo” country is the one part of 
North America where we find the best evidence of a long suc- 
cession of cultures. As we go back, however, into earlier horizons, 
we find that the ancient remains gradually lose their ‘“‘South- 
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western” complexion. This statement applies, for example, to 
houses. What we think of as a building style peculiarly and typic- 
ally Southwestern, the terraced “apartment house” village, or 
“pueblo,” is characteristic of only part of the region, and more- 
over, was in vogue for only a brief period, speaking archaeologic” 
ally. If we take the terraced village for a problem, and trace 
the story of this type of habitation back to its beginnings, we find 
ourselves following clues which lead us out of the Southwest 
altogether. If we examine the pottery of the present-day villages, 
and follow the history of the craft back into the past until we 
encounter pottery products as ancient as possible, we shall very 
likely find ourselves sooner or later in horizons which do not seem 
Southwestern at all. Late Southwestern pottery is certainly very 
conspicuously different from early wares in the same region, and 
Southwestern pottery traced back to its original ancestry loses 
in some degree its Southwestern identity. I do not see that this 
needs to disturb us. We need merely to admit that when we pry 
into the very ancient horizons in our search for one thing, we are 
going to have to be satisfied with finding something else. 

To trace the history of anything in the Southwest to its begin- 
nings, is not easy or simple. A brief survey of the books which 
concern Pueblo culture brings to light a lot of contradictions, a 
sort of ballyhoo of inconsistent and warring ideas. The history of 
architecture, for instance, the story of how the terraced villages 
came into being, has been a popular theme with writers, and a 
theme much mooted. Perhaps the best way to present the various 
states of thought on any of these Southwestern conundrums, is to 
cite authors who have expressed their ideas in the past. The 
material listed below contains a few direct quotations, marked in 
the usual way. Material not included in quotation marks, repre- 
sents the gist of what a given author said, or what he apparently 
tried to say. There is relatively little in the literature which lends 
itself to direct quotation. We may begin by seeing what various 
writers have said about culture epochs in general, the successive 
stages of advancement reached by the Southwestern natives, es- 
pecially in early times. 
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STAGES OF CULTURE ACCORDING TO VARIOUS WRITERS 


In the following summary or tabulation early stages or horizons 
are placed underneath the later ones, in the proper stratigraphic 
positions. All sources mentioned here and in subsequent passages 
are listed in a terminal bibliography. 


Cushing, 474, 1882. Our author recognizes four stages, or levels, in what 
he calls “culture growth,” as marked especially by habitations. 

4. The people move into the cliffs, where, for lack of space, one clan 
house is set upon another. Thus arose the terraced village, or pueblo. 

3. Isolated single story clan houses are used. 

2. Rectangular rooms arise through the crowding or compression of 
circular dwellings. 

1. The earliest houses are circular structures of lava blocks. 


Mindeleff, 93, 1894. Our author recognizes two successive stages. 

2. There is a later form of village, consisting of a cluster of houses on a 
mesa. 

1. Earlier habitations are single houses, or small clusters, located in 
valleys. 

Prudden, 61, 1897. This author recognizes two fundamental horizons. 

2. The “Cliff Dweller” horizon. His use of this term is explained below. 

1. The “Basket Maker” horizon. This term he borrowed from Mr. 
Wetherill. 

Aside from the choice of catchwords, Prudden seems to have hit the mark. 
All recent investigators make a similar distinction. 

Morris, 18, 1921. Four culture horizons are found in the San Juan 
watershed. 

4. Late black on white (referring of course to pottery). 

3. Early black on white (with reference to pottery, as above). 

2. Pre-pueblo (here our author has dwellings in mind). 

1. Basket-Maker. 


This classification seems a bit hard to follow, since the author 
we are quoting passes from pottery to pueblos, and from pueblos 
to baskets. The things he seems to regard as symptomatic in each 
horizon, from the standpoint of pollery, are as follows: 


4. Late black on white (the Grand Period), best development of smooth 
wares. 

3. Early black on white (Mesa Verde period), best development of cor- 
rugated wares. 

2. Pre-pueblo (period of “flimsy houses’’), pottery wares in which less 
than thirty per cent of the sherds are decorated. 

1. Basket-Maker (period of a people presumed by our author to have 
lived without houses of any sort), pottery entirely lacking. 
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Kidder, 68, 1924. Out author concludes that there are three stages 
in Mesa Verde pueblo growth, with a probable fourth stage below the bottom 
of the established series. 

4. Mesa Verda pueblos (such as Spruce Tree house). 

3. Multiple-unit villages, which resulted from the aggregation of earlier 
types of structures. 

2. Unit-type dwellings, as described by Prudden. 

1. Low mounds with “archaic looking” pottery. One of these mounds 
was excavated by Fewkes, who laid bare a one story structure, without a 
kiva, which he called Pipe Skrine house. 


Kidder, 85, 1924. In the Santa Fé region there are three types of ruins. 
Ranged according to age they are: 

3. Large pueblo structures of at least two stories. 

2. Small houses in groups, one story high. 

1. Small settlements (‘“‘pre-Pueblo’’). 


Kidder, 74, 1924. A still earlier sequence, i.e., a sequence occurring 
further down in the stratigraphic scale, recognized at Kayenta. 

3. Pre-Pueblo dwellings (i.e., rectangular pit-houses), 

2. Post-Basket-Maker slab walled houses (our author having in mind 
pit houses). 

1. Basket-Maker sites. ‘No houses have ever been reported”; but 
the sites which have been studied show numerous structures with slab walls 
known as “cists.” 


Jeancon, 214, 1926. This authority recognizes six stages or periods. 
They are characterized by the form taken by dwellings as follows: 

6. Large pueblos, representing an aggregation of structures of type 5. 

5. Small houses, six to eight rooms, representing an elaboration of the 
single room structures of type 4. 

4. Single-room houses, built above ground, with walls of masonry. 

3. Pit-houses of slab masonry (“slab masonry” with Jeancon means walls 
of stones horizontally coursed). 

2. Pit-houses with cobblestone walls. 

1. Pit-houses with walls made of clay grouting plastered on the earthen 
sides of the excavation. The roof is gabled. 


Comment.—Cushing in the passage here cited makes his well- 
known suggestion concerning the history of Southwestern houses, 
which has attracted much criticism and some praise. He wishes 
us to believe that round houses in the course of time turned into 
square houses, through being crowded together: that thus a mul- 
tiple-room clan house arose: and that owing to the fact that the 
ancients had meanwhile moved into caves, one clan house was set 
on top of another, producing the well-known terraced “apartment- 
house” structure. This is logical enough, and on the whole, it is 
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to be set down to Cushing’s credit as a good guess. The theory 
is based in part upon an inner analysis of words, and in a paper 
published a year later, Cushing changed his ideas about these 
etymologies. When we have regard to the data now available, 
we realize that the series of house forms does not properly begin 
where Cushing said it did; with circular houses of lava blocks. 
Structures are now known which are earlier by a thousand years 
than the “earliest” type of structure which Cushing figures. Nor 
did rectangular houses develop out of circular houses on account 
of “crowding.” On the contrary, houses became rectangular 
before communal dwellings ever appeared. Isolated rectangular 
houses, built in the open, are common in many localities and the 
pottery and other associated remains suggest that these rect- 
angular pit-houses are very early. Cushing's idea that the ter- 
raced houses are a product of the caves remains unsupported. 
Terraced structures are as numerous outside of the caves as in 
them, and quite as early. 

Mindeleff’s remarks do not conform to the facts. Very 
“‘early”’ remains and ruins are reported from mesa and valley alike, 
and “later” remains likewise. 

Prudden seems to have been a very careful and a very sensible 
observer, gifted with considerable acumen. This author does not 
use ‘‘cliff-dweller” in the sense or senses in which other writers 
have used the term. He does not hold that there was any separate 
cliff-dweller stage of advancement, but uses the term as a matter 
of convenience. His is a very early attempt at the development of 
a stratigraphy. He finds Basket-Maker material in a lower 
horizon, Cliff-Dweller material remains above. This recognition 
of two horizons has been the basis of the more elaborate classi- 
fications of culture, founded on data made manifest after Prud- 
den’s day. 

Morris has dealt briefly with the cultures of a number of 
epochs and has summarized the principal symptoms of each epoch 
after a fashion, or, to speak more accurately, after his own fashion. 
His remarks leave the reader more or less puzzled. Thus he says 
that the people of his “second”’ period, the pre-Pueblo, had houses 
one story high, while the people of a subsequent epoch, the 
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“early black-on-white,” built houses two stories high. This 
seems fair enough. The people of the first period had one variety 
of corn, while those of a third luxuriated in three varieties. This 
is certainly not illogical. The house remains of his third period he 
reports as more widely distributed than those of his second period, 
but the remains of his second period, he says, are to be found al- 
most everywhere. This becomes a bit mystifying, for a distribu- 
tion wider than universality is indeed hard to imagine. The 
Basket-Makers, according to Morris, had no pottery, no bows, 
and no houses. This last item sounds most improbable. The 
Basket-Makers, lingering along in what to Southwestern students 
seems a primitive stage of culture, were nevertheless enjoying 
in their day a state of progress far in advance of the tribes existing 
in modern’ times in’ other parts of North America. These other 
tribes, without agriculture, and sans pottery, living by hunting 
and wild products, nevertheless build habitations most complex 
and elaborate. It is hard to imagine that the Basket-Makers of our 
Southwest could have advanced so far in a number of lines, and 
meanwhile have lagged so far behind as Morris says they did in 
the matter of living accommodations. I cannot for my part ima- 
gine a farmer raising corn, until he has in mind a place to put it. 
The bare fact that the Basket-Makers were corn-growers raises a 
suspicion that they had permanent houses. I see no reason to sup- 
pose in any case that they were more backward than the basket- 
using tribes of California; and the California tribes built houses, 
plenty of them, and very good ones. The early Southwesterners 
may have built houses of perishable materials. That I am ready 
to believe. In fact I believe it, in any case. Morris’ folk, then, are 
to be pictured not as a houseless herd, but as folk who left no 
discoverable ruins. This also is the opinion of a better student 
than myself. 


Kidder, 78, 1924. “The houses of the Basket makers have never been 
identified. It is probable that they lived in more or less temporary structures 
of perishable material, built in the open.” 


Morris’ chronology is very jumpy, for he sails from horizon to new 
horizon, leaving enormous gaps in the series. 
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Jeangon’s classification is much more consistent with itself. 
His “‘ pit-house”’ with a gable roof is, however, a long way from the 
actual base of the series. He assumes that clay walls, cobblestone 
walls, and walls of coarse masonry, form a genetic series. This is 
almost certainly an error, for all three types of construction are 
to be found in the walls of one room. What Jeancon noticed were 
differences that result from the nature of the building materials 
which happen to be at hand in a given vicinity. I think this is 
unmistakable. 

In Kidder’s table of culture sequences we are at last approach- 
ing something a simple and straightforward mind can grasp. In 
this scheme Kidder follows data of the most unimpeachable sort. 
He repeats Morris’ declaration that from the Basket-maker epoch 
no dwellings have been reported. They have not been reported as 
dwellings, that is to say. Graves of the period have been de- 
scribed, however, in terms which throw some light on how the 
ancients thought things ought to be built. Numerous “cists” 
also are pictured, described, and alluded to, some of which cists 
come pretty close to representing houses. At least, when we read 
the literature, we hear only of “cists,” but when we look at the 
photographs of such sites, we see the foundations of structures 
which certainly are big enough for houses, and look like houses. 
Somebody, according to Nussbaum, built a fireplace in one of 
these cists. This particular cist, therefore, was available to some 
mortal for a dwelling. Whether this mortal was an Indian or a 
cowboy, the fact remains that the cists served as a habitation. 
If a structure is used for a house, whether it serves its original 
owner or somebody else, I think we can call it a house, and we can 
learn from studying it, what kind of houses the ancient peoples 
presumably built. In any case, these “cists” are just about what 
we should expect to find if we were looking for house remains 
of the Basket-Maker epoch. Cists they have been called, and cists 
let them be. Meanwhile, they are burrowed somewhat into the 
ground, and stone slabs are set more or less on edge around the 
base of the wall. The upper part of the structure, judging from 
photographs of a few remnants of such cists which are in the 
literature, is built up of adobe plastered onto vertical wooden poles 
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or slats. This is known as “jacal” construction, and is still popular 
among the Papago, the Yuma, and other tribes of the Southwest. 
Statements on the part of Kidder and Morris that we know noth- 
ing of Basket-Maker houses, are, I think, only partially true. 
To assume that they had no dwellings of any sort, as some 
investigators have done, seems naive. It is simpler to assume that 
we have not found their houses, or that their dwellings were built 
of perishable material and have not left any traces of themselves. 


SCALE OF Horizons ACCORDING TO PRESENT-DAY EVIDENCE 


In discussing Southwestern chronology Morris remarks that 
his tabulation, as already quoted, fits on to the bottom of the 
chronology worked out by Kidder at Pecos. The following list 
therefore shows Morris’ San Juan chronology, with what he says 
is Kidder’s Pecos chronology amalgamated with it. Pecos of 
course includes much later horizons than those uncovered in the 
San Juan region. 


Table of Periods: Morris and Kidder 


San Juan (Morris) Pecos (Kidder) 
5 


4 Late black-on-white. ..... ...  Two-color ware 
3 Early black-on-white 
2 Pre-Pueblo 


The terms Basket-Maker and pre-Pueblo in this table mean a 
great deal. That is, each term is a sort of portmanteau or catch-all. 
Each of the terms, as used by the authors we are quoting, includes 
an enormous variety of things, and there is every likelihood that 
each period saw a radical evolution in certain artifacts, especially 
pottery and houses. For example, the whole art of pottery evolved, 
or was introduced, somewhere in the Basket-Maker epoch. At 
least it appears full-blown in the succeeding epoch. In the 
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periods later than the Basket-Maker, the art of pottery was 
merely improved and elaborated. In place of defining the Basket- 
Maker horizon as the horizon without pottery, we should define 
it rather as the period in which simple pottery made its first 
début. 


Whether or not the art of pottery leaped into sight like Athena 
from the brain of Zeus, is another matter. I doubt if it appeared 
as suddenly as this tabulation would lead one to believe. The 
pre-Pueblo wares, though they appear at the very base of the 
above tabulation, are already at that time well tempered, fired, 
and well embellished. In brief, pre-Pueblo pottery is pottery of 
a highly developed, or at least well developed, type. A manifest 
need arises of splitting the Basket-Maker and pre-Pueblo periods 
into subdivisions, if we are to portray a continuous evolution in 
ceramics. 

The Basket-Maker epoch was in fact the epoch in which the 
southwest became the Southwest, with highly characteristic 
ideas and products. Southwestern archaeology as a science has 
edged along to the point where the origin of the culture lies al- 
most in view. But concerning this origin, all the workers remain 
mute. 

Yet if we take all that has been said, and hinted by various 
workers, about the genesis of culture in the Southwest, it seems 
possible to construct a tabulation showing in some detail the 
evolution of the Southwestern Indian’s manner of living, from 
its beginnings. I should apply different names to the successive 
horizons from any that have been used so far, for the names now 
in use seem to be badly chosen. Such a term as “post-Basket- 
Maker” for instance implies that the people in this period had 
ceased to make baskets, which is not the case; its combination of 
Latin and English is rather distressing; and the term is clumsy. 

In every case it seems better to classify periods by means of 
some institution or craft which runs through them all. Pottery 
does not extend down through all reported horizons. Textiles do, 
but the textiles are in such a state of wreck, and so scanty, that 
they would hardly serve us when we try to distinguish periods. 
They have survived for the most part only in fragments, from a 
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few special sites. We might expand the term Basket-Maker, 
using baskets to epitomize the whole evolution of culture in the 
Southwest, and classifying the stages by the types of baskets 
they produced. Every period produced its baskets, along with 
other textile fabrics, and one could trace a very clear evolu- 
tionary sequence. 

Meanwhile every group of people in the Southwest, in every 
period, including probably the earliest period of all, built habita- 
tions, and the ruins show the most sensational variations from 
one period to the next. Consider, for example, the contrast 
between circular underground lodges, each built by itself, and 
the later structures like Cliff Palace or modern Zufi. If we 
comb the literature, extracting all possible data concerning 
house forms, we get a chronological sequence such as that re- 
produced below. This tabulation shows along with successive 
house types the relative stage of advancement in another im- 
portant art; that is, pottery. The form taken by the lower 
part of this table seems to be justified theoretically, though the 
books do not tell us very much about the remains found in these 
horizons; and less about the chronological sequence. To avoid 
misleading any reader, I have marked doubtful or theoretical 
statements with an asterisk, as philologists mark their hypothet- 
ical Aryan roots, which do not appear in any actual document. 
The terms adopted by the Pecos Conference are printed for con- 
venience alongside of my own. This table is based entirely on 
the data quoted or cited in Kidder’s Southwestern Archaeology. 
It is simply what actually emerged when an outsider, in this case 
myself, tried to visualize the complicated data so faithfully sum- 
marized in Kidder’s well-known reference work. 


TABULATION ILLUSTRATING CULTURE HoRIZzONS 
IN THE SOUTHWEST 
(Early horizons appear at the bottom) 
13. Horizon of EXISTING PUEBLOS 


(Pueblo 5 of the Pecos Conference) 


This is the so-called modern period, or the period of villages 
still inhabited, such as Walpi or Zufii. Pottery consists of painted 


Tabulation Showing a Theoretical Succession of Types of 


Architectural forms 


13. Existing pueblos 


Pueblo 5 


Historic pueblos 
Pueblo 4B 


12. 


Decadent pueblos 
Pueblo 4A 


1. Great planned 
I 
pueblos 


Pueblo 3B 


| 


. Rambling 
pueblos 
Pueblo 3A 


Multiple-unit 
structures 
terra ed pueblo 2 


9. 


8. Unit-type struc- 
tures 


7. “First” apart- 
ment house 
structures 

. Single room sur- 

face houses 


5. Square pit- 
houses 

Pre-pueblo; 
Pueblo 1 


Houses in Thirteen Hypothetical H }o: 
Known Sit.2s 


Nom 
Aztec Mesa Verde Chaco | Zuhi Upper Gila Pecos 
| Buff background * Modern pa 
Black glaze poly- Two-color, 
chrome Glaze 6 
Late glaze. 
Early 
Late Glaze 
Mesa Verde | Early Glez 
pottery Glaze 3 
Glaze 2 
Endof corr 
gited 
Gla 1 
bictit war 
Endf tike 
| whit 
| Chaco pot- | Black-on- | UpperGila | Little Colorado | Black-interior | B-or; corr. 
tery white sherds | black-on-red | bowls 
| B-o-w; corr. | B-o-w; corr. | Corrugated 
| 
= | = 
Multiple- | Early b-o-w;} Larger-house | One-story- Twtory-h 
unit pottery) first corr. | pottery | house pottery | poty 
|—__—__ 


Pre-pueblo 


Little-house 
pottery 


Pre-pueblo | Pre pueblo 


pottery 


pottery 


Pre-pueblo 
pottery 


Archaic b-o-w 


4. Square pit- 
houses 
Post-Basket- 
Maker, Basket- 
Maker 3 


Post-basket- 
maker pot- 
tery 


Pit-house 
pottery 


3. Round pit- 
houses 
sasket-Maker 2 


Fired pot- 
tery, no de- 
sign 


Round pit- 
houses 
Basket-Maker 1 


Clay vessels, 
tempered 


Basket-Maker 
utensils 


Aric b-o-w 
col 


pueblo 


1. Round pit- 
houses 


Clay vessels, 
not tempered 


Nomads (?) 


— 

| 

| 

| | | | | | 

=) = 


thetical H forizons, with the Types of Pottery Apparently Associated with them at Certain Well 
Cnown Sit-2s 


Neo-mes of ruins 


Pecos Hopi Kayenta Middle Hawikuh Mimbres_ | Chihua- 
Gila hua 
* Modern painted | Recent, dirty- Recent glaze 
white slip 


Two-color glaze | Yellow without 
Glaze 6 crackling 

Late glaze 5 
Early Glaze 5 
Late Glaze 4 


Early Glaze 4 Sikyatki 


Glaze 3 ; Poly- E. Polychrome Middle Gila | Poly- 
Glaze 2 Jeddito yellow chrome | (life forms) sherds chrome 
Endof cotru- 
gited Orange red 
Glas 1 
bicuit were 
Enof tikck-on- 
whit 
rior | B-o7; corr. Polychrome D. Glaze plus paint 
C. Glaze on-white 
d B. Green-glaze on- 
red 
Black-on-gray; cor- | 
} rugated 
Black-on-white| Black-on-white; 
| corrugated | corrugated | 
| 
Proto-Kayenta | Pre-Hawikuh wares 
| wares 
Twtory-house | | 
tery | poty | 
| | 
| | | | 
Aric b-o-w; 
col 
pueblo | 
se Buff ware, with | 
pattern 
| Buff ware, line | 
decoration | 
|Buff ware,not | 
decorated 
}-Maker Clay vessels, 
Is | tempered 
= 
| 
| 
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wares, decadent when compared to earlier products, mostly dis- 
playing animals or other naturalistic forms. 


12. Horizon of HISTORIC PUEBLOS 
(Pueblo 4 of the Pecos Conference) 

This has been called the “proto-historic” period. It is a time 
of shrinking Pueblo frontiers, of econcmic difficulties, and of the 
coming of the Spaniards. The period includes the years up to the 
Pueblo revolt. Pottery in this period is already somewhat deca- 
dent. 


11. Horizon of GREAT PLANNED PUEBLOS 


(Pueblo 3 of the Pecos Conference) 

This is the “grand’’ period; the epoch which saw the erection 
of Pueblo Bonito and Casa Grande. All the arts and crafts flour- 
ished. It is the period of the most elaborate painted wares. The 
designs are geometrical, most elaborate, most carefully thought 
out, and painstakingly executed. Patterns entirely mask the 
decorative field. Typical wares are the classical Chaco black on 
white, or the Kayenta polychrome. 


10. Horizon of BIG RAMBLING PUEBLOS 
This is the era of Cliff Palace, and constitutes the earliest 
“genuine pueblo” horizon. It is the period of the finest corrugated 


wares. 
9. Horizon of MULTIPLE-UNIT VILLAGES 


This has been called the proto-Mesa Verde horizon. The 
pottery. is in many respects very like that of the well-known 
Mesa Verde ruins, but cruder. 


8. Horizon of UNIT-TYPE DWELLINGS 
The structures are very peculiar, as described by Prudden. 
The village consists of a range of one-story rooms, with a kiva 
connected by an underground passage. Little has been said about 
the associated pottery, but in decoration it seems to lack the 
meticulous filling in of spaces, which we find in subsequent wares. 


| 
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The unit-type dwelling ‘holds the germ of true Pueblo architec- 
ture,” says Kidder. This statement, if true, justifies us in making 
an archaeological horizon of the unit-type remains. Certain it is 
that information is sadly lacking. 


7. Horizon of UNORGANIZED ONE-STORY 
APARTMENT-HOUSE SETTLEMENTS 


This is the “early pueblo” horizon. Pipe Shrine house is a 
typical structure. Pottery is characterized by the boldness of 
the patterns or, to put it in another way, by the absence of the 
elaborated and high conventional embellishment so familiar in 
the later wares of the region. 


6. Horizon of SINGLE-ROOM SURFACE HOUSES 
(Pueblo 2 of the Pecos Conference) 


This has been called the “small house” era; but other horizons 
have been tagged with this same label by various writers. The 
pottery wares are marked by a noticeable percentage of sherds 
without decoration and plain gray or buff in color. 


5. Horizon of RECTANGULAR PIT-HOUSES (later phase) 
(Pueblo 1 of the Pecos Conference) 


This is frequently mentioned as the “pre-Pueblo” horizon. 
Corrugation appears on potsherds, but is limited to a band around 


the neck of the vessel. Sixty per cent of the sherds are not dec- 
orated at all. 


4. Horizon of RECTANGULAR PIT-HOUSES (early phase) 
(Basket-Maker 3 of the Pecos Conference) 


Dwellings are similar to those of the fifth horizon, but the 
associated remains have caused these levels to be set off by com- 
mon consent as a so-called “post-Basket-Maker” horizon. Pot- 
tery includes wares such as black on gray, buff, and fugitive red. 
Seventy-five per cent of the sherds are without decoration. Em- 
bellishment where it occurs consists of lines combined into simple 
patterns. These patterns are arranged across the decorative field, 
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WATERMAN! 


but the background is not masked. Patterns in some cases are 
found on the outside of vessels, but more commonly on the inside 
of shallow bowls. This has also been called the “slab-house”’ 
period, which is not a bad name for it. Crania are not deformed. 


*ROUND PIT-HOUSE horizon (*latest phase) 


These *later circular houses supply potsherds in considerable 
variety. The wares are tempered, well fired, and are altogether 
better than we should expect wares in this horizon to be. Designs 
are in many cases derived from textile patterns. Such designs 
appear on the inside of bowls. Exterior ornamentation consists of 
simple line decoration, and these lines are badly drawn, the brush 
work is poor, and they are not well spaced. 


*ROUND PIT-HOUSE horizon (*middle phase) 
(Basket-Maker 2 of the Pecos Conference) 


These *earlier round dwellings supply no traces of pottery, 
but they do supply crude clay vessels which are not fired. Such 
vesssels are tempered with plant fiber, and are marked in many 
cases with impressions of finely made coiled basketry. 


*ROUND PIT-HOUSE horizon (earliest phase) 
(Basket-Maker 1 of the Pecos Conference) 


These *earliest round pit dwellings supply fragments of clay 
vessels, not tempered at all. Along with these are encountered 
textile fabrics showing complicated weaves resembling basketry 
rather more than cloth. 


In the hope of being brief, as befits a maker of tabulations, 
I have in the above ignored difficulties, and have dedicated myself 
to the task of equating types of pottery with types of houses. What 
I have set down here seems to be the gist of what the books say. 
There exists a mass of information concerning the evolution of 
cultural objects, including sandals, weapons, textiles, corn, anda 
thousand other things. If one would consider any one type of arti- 
fact, and trace its various forms through this series of horizons, one 
would get a rather clear evolutionary story. 
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This story does not unroll itself in any simple way. Baskets, for 
instance, are in a high state of perfection at the bottom of our 
tabulation, but soon begin to deteriorate as we pass toward the 
top. Arts allied to basketry, like the making of feather and fur 
blankets, show a similar demoralization, almost from the start. 
The manufacture of sandals reached its highest perfection rather 
far down in the scale of horizons, and then degenerated. Pottery 
shows a very orderly progression after its first appearance until 
almost the top of the tabulation is reached. At this point, however, 
we witness a rather abrupt débacle. In other words, what we see 
on every hand is a progression as we pass upward through the 
horizons, remembering only that progression is not necessarily 
progress toward perfection. All the arts did not progress evenly. 
For example, the second “rectangular pit house’’ epoch, saw a re- 
markable jumping ahead in pottery techniques, while architec- 
ture lagged behind. This happened, no doubt, in the case of other 
things, and cannot be remedied by a tabulator. We must, I pre- 
sume, reconcile ourselves to the facts, even though they spoil the 
orderly appearance of a diagram. 

I should like next to discuss the evidence on which this tabu- 
lation rests; that is, to take up a number of topics, and indicate 
just what it is that the literature tells us about them. Writers 
are often laconic, and non-committal. Terms like “early,” 
“archaic,” or “crude” are freely used, often in different senses by 
different commentators. When these terms are used by somebody 
to describe potsherds which he has encountered, they are extremely 
baffling. I have satisfied myself with pointing out the evidence 
supplied by the authorities, with a few remarks about the nature 
and peculiarities of this literature. I have little to contribute to 
the discussion except a fresh viewpoint. 

Let us begin by considering a few matters about which the 
literature is particularly vague and contradictory. 

OFFERING DIFFICULTY 
The Cliff-Dwellers 

The term “ Cliff-Dweller” has long enjoyed a vogue, and has 
been tremendously popular. We might well ask ourselves whether 
archaeologists believe in the Cliff-Dwellers, or not. 
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Cushing, 353, 1891. The Cliff-dwellers abandon the cliffs in order to 


‘ 


find homes closer to the 
article of commerce). 


‘salt trail’’ (the trail along which salt passed as an 


Fewkes, 195, 1900b. There was a cliff-building stage of culture. 

Fewkes, 485, 1916. The cliff-dweller abandoned the caves and moved 
to the valleys, where he built pueblos. 

Fewkes, 561, 1895. There never was any Cliff-dweller period. One and 
the same folk lived in the cliffs, in cavate lodges, and in pueblos, as con- 
venience dictated. 

Mindeleff, 159, 1895. Cliff-dwellings are relics of an early stage of culture. 

Henshaw, 112, 1905. The Clifi-dwellers were the ancestors of the 
existing pueblo tribes. 


Prudden, 244, 1903. There was no cliff-dweller stage of culture. 


Comment.—We see in this tabulation that Fewkes contra- 
dicts Fewkes, and Prudden contradicts Cushing, while we latter- 
day investigators have to make up our minds from independent 
evidence. This evidence points to the fact that the cliff ruins 
(we do not allow ourselves to speak of ‘“ Cliff-Dweller’” ruins) 
have been somewhat recklessly exploited. The reason is that 
cliff ruins, being sheltered from the elements, supply excavators 
with mummies, and examples of cloth, and other sensational re- 
mains. This is perhaps the reason that the word “‘cliff-dweller”’ 
is so extensively used. Corresponding ruins standing out in the 
open have not proved nearly so seductive to archaeologists or pot- 
hunters. “ Relics” and “curios” from cliff ruins are very common 
in museums, and accounts describing cliff structures are very com- 
mon in the literature. In the meantime the sites found in the cliffs 
contain the remains of numerous periods of culture, and there is 
little reason, if any, to recognize at this late day any “ Cliff-Dwel- 
ler” stage. If the cliff ruins had been let severely alone until 
archaeologists understood their business better, the existence of 
various stages of culture there, the remains of forty centuries of 


occupation in various stages of advancement, would long ago 
have been recognized. During every stage of advancement in the 
Southwest, apparently, certain individuals or groups have lived in 
the cliffs. Of all curious remarks about Cliff-Dwellers, Cushing’s 


“cc 


idea about the “‘salt trail’? seems most unfounded. 
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Relations with Mexico 


Fewkes, 167, 1898. Ancient vases from Arizona resemble wares from 
Mexico. 


Baxter, 525, 1882. This author recognizes Toltec, Aztec, and Inca 
relationships in the pottery at Zuii. 


Lee, 412, 1872. Ruins in the Pima mountains are said by our author to 
be Aztec or Toltec. 


Bandelier, 578, 1892. Elements “derived from Mexico” are recognized 
in Southwestern architecture. 


Bandelier, 581, 1892. A gradual transition is visible in architecture as 
one passes from the Southwest toward Central America. 


Fewkes, 173, 1896. Ancient Pueblo pottery is more like that of Mexico. 


Fewkes, 325, 1907. Specimens of pottery from Casa Grande do not 
indicate Aztec culture, or that of any other Mexican race. 


Huntington, 451, 1910. Arizona Indians are the ancestors of the Aztecs 
and Toltecs. 


Hallock, 396, 1902. There was an immense exodus from Central Ameri- 
ca into Arizona, bringing in architecture and the arts. 


Mearns, 747, 1890. Little violence would be done by uniting all of our 
Southwestern ruins with those in the northern tier of Mexican states. 


Nordenskiéld, 1893. “Pueblo culture is not derived from Mexico, but 
was influenced by Mexico in its decadence.” 


Fewkes, 58, 1920. Stone masonry was not introduced from Mexico. 


Comment.—The total evidence for relationship with Mexico 
is about in the status represented by the above random extracts. 
In other words, we can all of us believe what we like. The evidence 
suggesting contact in late periods is rather more satisfactory than 
for contact in early times. Baxter manifestly knew little or 
nothing about the Aztecs and so dragged in the Toltecs, and then 
the Incas, for good measure. In connection with Ellsworth 
Huntington’s remark, one can only rejoin that in dealing with these 
matters Huntington is at his worst. His best is none too good. 
Bandelier’s remark is noteworthy. 


Genesis of the ““Pueblo’’ 


Mearns, 747, 1890. Walled buildings are of two kinds... . those in 
caves and those in the open. 


Gannett, 668, 1880. There are two classes of structures, those in fertile 
bottom lands, and those in the cliffs. 
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Coronado .... The cities of Cibola have large houses, the smallest 
one story high, others two or three stories high, “and the house of the Lord 
four stories high.” 


Cushing, 349, 1891. The Cliff-dwellings of the older type are simple 
huts, disposed separately along the back walls of caves. These huts became 
rectangular, because they were crowded together. 


Cushing, 357, 1891. ““Yuman” houses at a period neither early or la: e, 
were L-shaped series of rectangular rooms. They owe their rectangular shape 
not to crowding, but to survival from a log-house type. 


Cushing, 350, 1891. The round kiva is a survival of a separate round 
house. 


Cushing, 344, 1891. Structures like Pueblo Bonito (“round” or “half 
round”) are derived from the cliffs. The shape was established by the con- 
figuration of the caverns. 


Cushing, 363, 1891. There are two sources for Pueblo architecture. 

1. The round house, a product of the cliffs. 

2. The rectangular house, obtained from the Yumans. “They merge in 
composite round and square pueblos, which are late.” 


Fewkes, 397, 1910. The step from the cave-dwelling to stone buildings 
built in the open, was an early one, probably brought about by overcrowding. 


Fewkes, 393, 1910. The germ of stone architecture arose from the habit 
of dwelling in caves. 


Bandelier, 425, 1892. In southwestern New Mexico and Arizona, and in 
the Sierra Madre of Mexico, are cliff-dwellings built without reference to 
the curved form of the caverns. 


Mindeleff, 194, 1894. The supposition that rectangular rooms developed 
from circular rooms, by crowding in caves, is unnecessary. 


Comment.—In his remark quoted at the end of the above 
display of curiosities, Mindeleff seems to have summed matters 
up rather well. Every step in development, from round pit- 
houses to square pit-houses, and so on to terraced pueblos of 
great size, seems to be represented by ruins standing on open sites, 
far from caves. Rectangular structures certainly have no particu- 
lar association with caverns. Moreover, the shift from round to 
rectangular rooms occurred long before apartment-house types 
of architecture were invented. Houses became square while 
people were still living in pits. The square pit-houses of early 
horizons were built separately and independent of each other. 
The “‘apartment-house” arose as a conglomeration of rooms al- 
ready square, not as conglomerations of round rooms, made square 
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by crowding. Square pit-houses are much older than the earliest 
apartment-house structures. 

Mearns, in his remark quoted at the top of the list, means 
perhaps to say that buildings are found in two sorts of sites. 
Gannett also seems to confuse the nature of the sites, which were 
selected by the ancients, with the types of buildings which they 
put up. The observation quoted from Winship’s account of the 
Coronado expedition reflects the commonplace fact that the early 
Spanish chroniclers had “Lords” and feudal dignitaries on the 
brain, which is a matter easily understood, but a matter which 
does not add to the accuracy of their statements. By “round- 
house” our friend Cushing means Pueblo Bonito [sic], and by 
‘““Yumans” he means the ancestral Pueblo tribes. His choice of 
terms is certainly quaint; but even with these emendations, his 
passage continues to make no sense. By “round” house in his 
third excerpt, he does not mean what he means by “round” 
house in the fifth excerpt. In the one case he has in mind struc- 
tures “round” like a kiva, or a stove-lid, or a pancake; in the other 
case he refers to towns with a semicircular ground-plan. 

Fewkes in the passage here quoted seems to support Cushing; 
but fails to support Fewkes. 


Casa Grande 


Theories concerning ancient building operations in the South- 
west have until recently been of a very random and wandering 
species. This is well illustrated by looking at some of the “ wise 
cracks” in the literature concerning Casa Grande. 

Fewkes, 435, 1910. Casa Grande was abandoned because of invasions 
from further down the river. 

Fewkes, 325, 1907. The “Pima” abandoned Casa Grande because it 
was too big to defend. 

Fewkes, 293, 1907. The compound at Casa Grande is Mexican rather 
than Pueblo. 

Fewkes, 325, 1907. Specimens there do not indicate Aztec culture, nor 
any culture higher than “old Pima.” 

Fewkes, 435, 1910. The survivors of the builders of Casa Grande are the 
modern Pima and Papago. 

Fewkes, 329, 1907. The Pima who went north after the fall of Casa 
Grande ultimately joined the Hopi, with whom their descendants still live. 


W 
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Fewkes, 329, 1907. The ruined houses of the Little Colorado were built 
after the fall of Casa Grande. 


The difficulty of getting from the literature any orderly im- 
pression of anything, is well illustrated by the following remark. 


Fewkes, 126, 1900b. The Kintiel ruin is “modern” (post-Spanish) 
and is of the same age as Pueblo Bonito. 


Pit-houses 

In the Southwest pit-houses exist. Their remains in fact are 
fairly numerous. In some cases the traces of these pit-houses lie 
directly under rectangular Pueblo structures. 

Kidder, 76, 1924. The statement that pre-Pueblo people (i.e., pit-house 
people) antedated the inhabitants of the pueblos and cliff houses, rests on 
definite stratigraphic evidence. 

Moreover, there are two sorts of pit-houses, round and square. 
We have at once to ask ourselves which if either is the older, the 
rectangular or the circular type. 


Hough, 290, 1901. Circular houses are older than square houses. 


Right here then, at this point in the stratigraphic series, we ob- 
serve the change, the metamorphosis, in the form of the house, 
which Cushing saw by an inner enlightenment, and in the entire 
absence of evidence, forty years ago. If Hough, Cushing, and 
Kidder are right, and there is every temptation to believe they 
are, if the circular pits are more ancient than the square pits, we 
should certainly expect to find primitive artifacts in the circular 
dwellings, more advanced and more highly evolved remains in 
the square pits. Houses of both kinds have been found to contain 
potsherds. Unfortunately for the peace of mind of the tabulator, 
some of the pottery from the square pits is “primitive,’’ while 
some of the pottery from the round pits is very highly perfected. 
Certain of the round pit-house settlements supply no pottery at 
all. This is somewhat horrifying. I think something can be made 
out of the conflicting facts referred to this horizon. The evidence 
meanwhile can be summarized as follows: 
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Square Pit-houses 
(The so-called pre-Pueblo and post-Basket-Maker horizons of the Pecos Conference) 


Judd, 65, 1916. A house of fifteen rectangular rooms with a kiva is un- 
covered near Beaver City, Utah. Four of the rooms are contiguous. Walls 
are of adobe grout. Four superimposed levels of occupation exhibit no shift 
in artifacts. 


Morris, 190, 1919. A ruin near Grass canyon in Southwestern Colorado, 
has one hundred pit-rooms, no two rooms in a row having the same level. 
Walls are of clay plastered directly to the side of the excavation, sometimes 
reinforced by sandstone slabs which are set on edge along the lower border. 
Pottery found in these ruins has no slip. Of 62 vessels, only 26 show painted 
designs. A red pigment applied to the exterior of certain vessels is of the 
“fugitive” type. 

Fewkes, 110, 1922. Our author figures a square structure outlined 
with big flat stone slabs set on edge. If not a pit-house, this structure verges 
in that direction. 


Bradfield, 71, 1923. The surface of a mesa near Pecos is covered with pit- 
rooms, which extend under the pueblo ruin called South House. 


Colton, 299, 1920. Rectangular depressions outlined with stones are 
encountered in the Little Colorado area. 


These excerpts indicate that the presence of pit-houses in the 
Southwest is well established. That the square pit-houses appeared 
later than the round seems to be agreed by tacit consent. The 
square pit-houses seem to have persisted through éwo cultural 
epochs. Such houses are accompanied by pre-Pueblo and post- 
Basket-Maker artifacts. There is however a most amazing lack of 
information about the earthenware vessels of the pre-Pueblo 
period. Corrugated receptacles are said to be conspicuous by 
their absence, but we find a prototype of the classical corrugated 
ware in utensils which display corrugation disposed in a band 
around the neck of the vessel. Some black-on-white ware is en- 
countered in the pit-houses along the San Juan, but the brush 
work of this archaic black-on-white is crude when compared to 
that of the classical Southwestern wares. Figures are not well 
designed or well contrived, nor is there any unity in the pattern. 
We contemplate one type of embellishment which consists merely 
of groups of dots, and they are not always well spaced. So much is 
derived from the study of the remarks concerning “ pre-Pueblo” 
pottery in Kidder’s book. Personally, I am impressed by the addi- 
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tional fact that a square pit-house pot is always a pot with lines of 
decoration on it, showing against a background. Wares from sub- 
sequent horizons show designs which entirely cover a pot, in such 
a way that there is no background. Also, square pit-house pottery 
is not quite so well fabricated. Further, square pit-house pottery 
seems on the whole to carry an excessive load of temper. More 
than fifty per cent of the wares reported from a certain square 
pit-house site in Grass canyon, were not decorated at all. 

Having thus disposed of the later or ‘“‘ pre-Pueblo”’ square pit- 
houses, we turn to the earlier or “‘post-Basket Maker” square pit- 
houses. This earlier epoch is marked by pottery which Kidder 
characterizes as “crude.” The term “crude” has already been 
utilized by our author for describing proto-Mesa Verde and later 
pre-Pueblo wares, but on this present occasion he wishes, I think, 
to be taken literally. The wares are rough to the touch, ornamen- 
tation where it occurs is simple, and more than seventy-five per 
cent of the sherds are not decorated at all. Kidder mentions one 
site in this horizon, in Sagi canyon, which supplies a “crude gray 
ware.” The color in this case may well be due to a subsequent in- 
crustation of calcium carbonate. Some such wares are gray until 
this patina is dissolved off with hydrochloric acid, in which case 
they are seen to be a warm buff. Ornamentation in any case has 
the trait we spoke of a moment ago: that is, it consists of patterns 
standing out against a background or ground color. The pattern, 
that is to say, is festooned over the ground color of the vessel, 
offering a contrast with later wares, in which the pattern covers 
the ground color, and buries it out of sight. In these early wares 
we recognize a plentiful sprinkling of patterns copied from textiles. 

The term “post-Basket-Maker” seems to rest mainly upon 
pottery, and what is said by investigators about it is not always 
clear or convincing. The catchword itself seems to be the child 
of Guernsey’s brain, aided and abetted by Kidder himself, who 
insists that the dwellings are like those of the pre-Pueblo period, 
but that the pottery is “different,” and more primitive. The as- 
sumption that evolution in house-building did not march ahead 
exactly in step with pottery is curious, but involves no great 
difficulty, and ought not to upset anybody. 
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Round Pit-houses (latest phase) 
(Basket-Maker horizon; Basket-Maker 2 of the Pecos Conference) 


Evidence that round houses preceded the square pueblos, 
which are so familiar in the literature, was first noticed forty years 
ago. Cushing in a paper on Pueblo Poitery and Zuni Culture 
Growth, actually attempted to trace the evolution of the round 
type from the square. The structures which he placed at the 
beginning of his series were round towers, dating from a horizon 
which later investigations have set almost at the top of the cul- 
tural column. What seemed “early” to Cushing, looks rather 
late to us moderns. He was right in his general idea, but more 
than a thousand years off in his chronology. The idea that the 
Pueblo architecture of the most advanced periods was a by-pro- 
duct of cliff-dweller habits, brought to pass by the peculiar con- 
figuration of cave floors, seems to be entirely mistaken. The 
essential feature of the apartment-house Pueblo dwelling under- 
went development in the open, not in caverns. If the remains 
of the early stages of house evolution ever existed in the caves, 
they at least have never been brought to light by cave explora- 
tion. 

For purely logical reasons, we should look for remains of these 
old circular dwellings in all parts of the Southwest. They would 
have been recognized earlier, and more of them would have been 
reported, if investigators had been on the lookout. As it is, they 
have been reported by some very accurate observers, from widely 
separated neighborhoods. 

Diaz, Melchior, 1540 (quoted in Winship, p. 485.) The account des- 
cribes a valley called Senora, dr Sonora, which lies an uncertain distance from 
a place which some critics identify as Casa Grande. Diaz refers to “‘. . . . tall 
men like giants, naked, who live in large straw cabins built underground like 


smoke houses, with only the straw roof above ground. They enter these at 
one end, and come out of the other.” 


Fewkes, 97, 1906. At Casa Grande, Arizona, a subterranean structure, 
apparently circular, the walls and floor plastered with clay, is found under the 
northeast exterior wall of Compound B. 


Hough, 410-415, 1919. The author discovered a village of old circular 
pit-houses at Luna, New Mexico. 

410. A great circular dance-house is excavated, eighty-four feet in 
diameter, entered through the roof. 
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414. Dwelling houses have stone pavements. Entrance is by a ladder 
through the roof. 

412. Pottery is coarse, some vessels having pierced lugs. 

422. Decorated fragments are scarce. Some vessels show a white slip. 
The decoration is unskilled, though the patterns include whorls and frets. 
Bowls are decorated on the interior, and there is some neck-corrugation. 

415. The house has one center post. 


Judd, 399-413, 1922. Our author reports round pit-house sites near 
Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico. 

399. Two pit-houses, vastly more ancient than the small-pueblo ruins 
near-by, are uncovered by digging. 

400. ‘‘Pit-house 1” is buried under the refuse-pile of a stone-walled sur- 
face ruin. The pit-room is finished off by dampening the walls of the excava- 
tion and tamping it. Six feet of river silt has accumulated above the roof 
level of this ancient dwelling. 

405. Four center-posts are indicated. The wall extends above the 
ground level. 

407. The pottery is tempered with quartz. It has a fine smooth finish 
with geometric designs in dark red. 

409. A bowl found in a pit-house is rough on the outside, decorated on 
the interior. The ware is black-on-white, such as is characteristic of pre- 
Pueblo ruins (pre-Pueblo as used by this author includes or implies pottery 
older than true Pueblo wares). One pot shows feathered snakes, arranged 
spirally. Sandals found with these pots are thin, twined on parallel cords. 
Skulls are flattened. 

413. Two types of houses are included in “‘pre-Pueblo” horizons; round 
pit-houses, and those of wattle (rectangular) construction, with slabs incor- 
porated in the walls. 


Judd, 64-69, 1916. The author describes his excavations near Willard, 
Utah. 

64. He finds a circular structure with four center posts, roof made of 
willows, grass, and clay. 

65. Similar structures are found near Beaver City, Utah. They are in 
close proximity to larger structures with walls of adobe, and flat roofs. The 
culture is similar at the two sites. 

69. A cave in Cottonwood canyon contains circular rooms constructed 
of masses of adobe, reinforced with branches of rabbit-brush or sage twigs. 


Morris, 106, 1911. Pit-houses are characterized by a wide range of 
pottery forms, and the non-appearance of skilled workmanship. Lack of 
conventionalized designs, in fact, goes hand in hand with an early stage of 
the industry. Designs on pit-house pottery are crude, but bold. 

186. Circular pit-rooms are encountered, with plastered walls which 
slope outward. House walls are made of vertical poles, inclosed in clay. 


Fewkes, 58, 1920. Ralph Linton, working with Fewkes at Mesa Verde 
discovers a structure called “earth-lodge A.” It is a semicircular room, iso- 
lated, with floor slightly depressed. Walls are of adobe, plastered onto the 
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sides of the pit, or moulded into “turtle-backs.” Posts are set ‘‘at an angle” 
(though the author does not say whether slanting toward the center, or away 
from the center). This dwelling “is of an epoch much older than the epoch 
of the Cliff-dwellers.” 


Judd, 66, 1919. The author is describing excavations made by him in 
Cottonwood canyon near Kaibab, Utah. He finds a rectangular dwelling 
built above the remains of a circular room, apparently a round pit-dwelling. 
“The pottery is pre-Pueblo.” 


Prudden, 1903, plate opposite p. 231. A photograph illustrating our 
author’s article shows an apparently circular structure of “‘jacal’”’ or posts- 
and-adobe. This stands on the floor of a large cave in Grand Gulch, Utah. 


Fewkes, 603, 1897. This investigator finds two habitations near Taylor 
Springs. One is circular and the other is rectangular. 


Comment.—In the round subterranean houses such as we have 
had described to us by the authors above quoted, we seem at 
last to have run Pueblo architecture to earth, in more senses 
than one. We have pursued the terraced Pueblo through all its 
metamorphoses, and now we have examined its primeval pre- 
cursor, a round house excavated in the soil. What our authors 
say about the pottery recovered from such round pit-houses, 
leaves me, for one, somewhat baffled. Judd reports excellent and 
highly developed wares from round pit-houses in Chaco canyon. 
Hough in excavating his round pit-house metropolis at Luna, 
New Mexico, reports potsherds of a character different from Chaco 
ware, the product of a craft much simpler and less developed. 
Judd’s wares are highly decorated. ‘“‘Decorated fragments,” 
says Hough, “are scarce.” Morris meanwhile remarks that de- 
signs on pit-house pottery are often bold, but sees a lack of con- 
ventionalization. Hough, judging from his remarks, is not im- 
pressed by that at all. Except for a few obvious points, I find 
myself unable to get any impression of the pottery, other than 
an unhappy feeling that a great variety of wares exist, all obtained 
from the simplest and earliest kind of houses. In any case, these 
wares are not as uniform, nor as uniformly simple, as we should 
expect them to be. 

It seems to me that we ought to divide the round pit-house hor- 
izon into several phases. One phase, which I presume is the 
latest, supplies types of pottery which at many sites are too well 
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made to fit consistently into our tabulation. To provide a back- 
ground for the evolution of these actually early but relatively 
elaborate wares, we might postulate or assume a middle phase of 
round pit-house culture, a phase marked by the manufacture of 
clay vessels, not fired, and tempered only with vegetable fiber. 
Morris supplies rather full data concerning wares of this type. 
They occur in great plenty, though he does not associate them 
with any type of architecture, square, round, or otherwise. Below 
the “‘middle” phase we might similarly assume a “crude” phase, 
in which clay vessels were not tempered at all. The only ware 
simpler than clay tempered with fiber, would be clay without 
temper of any sort. Morris figures such non-tempered frag- 
ments also, without saying that they are older. I suspect, never- 
theless, that Southwestern tribes made vessels of clay before they 
learned to temper the clay with fiber, or with anything else. 
This hypothetical stage I have on my own authority set at the 
bottom of the list. That these earliest stages are based on pure 
inference is certainly true. We have the tangible evidence of 
progress in the pottery fragments which these authors describe, 
though nobody has put the remains in chronological order. In 
other words, the logical steps in the genesis of pottery are repre- 
sented by actual potsherds, but stratified deposits to determine 
the chronology of these sherds are not so far reported. 

That progress occurred is at least to be inferred from data 
now available. It may have proceeded very slowly, and the ad- 
vance from raw clay to fired pottery of a crude sort may have 
occupied a time longer than all the remaining periods of South- 
western history put together. I have ventured in the tabulation 
to divide the round pit-house period into three phases, marked 
off by these logical steps in the development of pottery. To 
divide it into three dozen phases would be perfectly proper, but 
my imagination does not go that far. When we remember that 
the earliest stage of those I have set down, saw the introduction 
of such a highly developed and civilized art as the cultivation of 
corn, to vaguely picture thirty antecedent stages is easy. In other 
words, the tabulation we have been examining may seem almost 
too elaborate. On the contrary, it is not half elaborate enough. 
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The beginning of our tabulation sees the Southwestern tribes al- 
ready sedentary, and well advanced in the arts of life. Some day 
a more complete tabulation than mine will show their story from 
the very beginnings of primitive life in the region. 

Speaking of omissions, there was, almost beyond doubt, a 
stage in which clay was tempered with cedar-bark, and fired. 
We encounter utensils of unfired clay, tempered with fibers, and 
specimens of early fired pottery tempered with minerals. This 
other stage, of fiber-iempered fired pottery almost certainly falls 
in between the two. To temper with plant-fiber would, it seems, 
have been the process followed before people began to use mineral 
tempers. To divide the period which saw the evolution from raw 
clay to pottery, into three phases, is a very conservative measure. 
If those phases I have listed are after all not the right phases, or 
are not properly named, periods somewhat corresponding to 
these will, sooner or later, let us trust, be identified, named, and 
properly labelled. 


CONCLUSION 


The specimens dug up in the Southwest and on exhibit in 
various museums, show clearly that pottery is an industry thor- 
oughly at home among the Southwestern peoples. Not only do the 
modern tribes produce a large number of peculiar wares, but 
their ancestors have been producing highly characteristic wares 
for some thousands of years. As we work back into the most 
ancient horizons, however, the wares lose, little by little, their 
special Southwestern character. Spinden points this out, with the 
added comment that the early wares look suspiciously like certain 
archaic wares found in Mexico. I believe that in this he is right. 
The very earliest Southwestern wares are utterly primitive, but 
not particularly Southwestern. The evidence in the Southwest 
does not show very definitely whether the pottery craft was 
invented here, or importedfrom abroad. When we cease to 
wrap ourselves up in Southwestern pottery, and begin to view the 
whole distribution of pottery in the New World, this particular 
conundrum seems to find a fairly simple answer. ‘Let me indicate 
what I mean. 
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The Southwest connects geographically with other regions 
where pottery has been fabricated for ages. The industry fades 
out as we pass toward California and northern Nevada. In the 
Mississippi valley, and in the South Atlantic states, the wares 
are very different from those of the Southwest, but Arkansas sup- 
plies certain wares that are in a sense intermediate. The whole 
industry fades out, also, when we pass northward to Maine. To 
the southward of our present region, the pottery industries of 
ancient Arizona and New Mexico merge into similar industries 
in Mexico, where the art is much more highly developed and at 
the same time enormously older. Better and better as well as 
more ancient products are encountered as we pass from this 
region toward Central America and Peru. The whole complex 
gradually fades out in the extreme south of South America. 
Our Southwestern region, then, is entirely surrounded by peoples 
and nations who produce pottery now, and as far as those on the 
south are concerned, have produced for a very long period. 
Under these circumstances, it seems more likely that our South- 
westerners borrowed the art, and less likely that they invented 
it. Perhaps the whole art was borrowed in the long ago from 
Mexico, but borrowed not all at once. We should infer rather 
that every improvement in the art of pottery was borrowed in 
its turn. Even to temper clay with plant fibers, or sand, and to 
shape it into utensils, is a highly artificial proceeding, and is not 
an operation to readily suggest itself, it seems, to an untutored 
mind. If the Southwest borrowed the main idea, and a primitive 
form of the technique, the Southwestern tribes certainly invented 
their own designs. The elaboration of fresh styles of decoration is 
pretty easy, for pottery lends itself automatically to every kind 
of vagary in form and ornamentation. The earliest decorators 
inveuted a wealth of patterns, applied in forty ways and forty 
styles. Bit by bit as we pass toward modern times in the South- 
west, these patterns become conventionalized, and elaborate 
detail is contrived and worked into the embellishment, and the 
draftsmanship becomes better and better until each district 
ultimately has its own peculiar “style.” 
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At the beginning of the present essay, I remarked that a 
culture area is not in every case an area. I want to say now that 
in the literature concerning the Southwest, the word “period” 
does mean period. Kidder, for example, who knows the field as 
well as anybody, speaks repeatedly of a Basket-Maker period. 
But not even Kidder can tell you when this “period” began, when 
it te:minated, nor how long it lasted. In other words, he is not 
talking about a period at all, nor do I think that the word “ period” 
is at all proper in discussing the Southwest, unless the speaker re- 
fers to the period or periods subsequent to the coming of the 
Spaniards. In place of using the word period, we should say rather 
that Southwestern remains are more or less stratified, and that 
when we dig around in the ruins, we find ourselves in one or the 
other of numerous “horizons.” 

I have been at some pains to identify a number of these hori- 
zons, and to invent catchwords for them. It is time now to re- 
mark that in my opinion even these horizons do not really exist. 
Most horizons merge into adjacent horizons, and if we knew more 
atout the matter, I fancy that we should see all the horizons 
coalescing into one. The history of every craft, and the whole 
story of culture in the Southwest, would be seen, with sufficient 
data at hand, as one continuous evolution. Every horizon in that 
case would be a transition horizon, pure and simple. In the 
absence of any other chronology, the recognition of separate 
horizons is convenient. Investigators may never agree upon 
names for these horizons. Meanwhile, the terms in common use 
seem remarkably awkward, and those worked out at the Pecos 
Conference no better. The names selected, whatever they may 
be, are of little moment so long as one of us knows what the others 
of us mean. 

The series of horizons just catalogued reflects, it seems, an 
actual evolution of culture in the Southwest. No one site, however, 
presents more than two or three stages. Kidder’s excavations at 
Pecos, for example, extending over a period of years, have given 
us the most elaborate series ever established in the Southwest. 
He unearthed, in all his digging, only six of the horizons listed in 
our tabulation. I believe that the Southwest has actually seen 
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the progress indicated by the tabulation. Not for a moment do 
I believe that all the Southwestern settlements were in a given 
horizon at any given moment. On the contrary, when matters 
at one of the focal points had proceeded to a pretty high degree 
of elaboration, outlying regions may have been lagging far behind. 
To say that Pueblo Bonito and Casa Grande passed through the 
same horizons is probably true. This, if it is true, does not mean 
that they reached a given stage at the same moment. 

If we are correct in assigning thirteen horizons to the story 
of man in the Southwest, still we cannot expect to find these 
horizons following each other in order at each site. ‘‘ Miss-outs”’ 
are of course to be looked for by any reasonable-minded in- 
vestigator when he starts to examine a site. At a given spot, we 
might find horizon 6 planted, not where it “belongs,” on horizon 
5, but directly on horizon 4. For that matter, sooner or later 
somebody is going to unearth a site where horizon 5 is planted 
directly on horizon 1. This would mean, simply, that for a long 
period the site was not occupied at all. We ought not to be un- 
duly disturbed to find horizon 1 on top of horizon 5. This, to be 
sure, represents a rank inversion of our stratigraphy; but in 
terms of historical events, it would mean that a rude tribe still 
lingering in a backward stage of culture came along in their wan- 
derings and tarried for a time on a site where highly advanced 
people had previously dwelt. Cases of precisely this sort of thing 
have already been reported. Judd found “round pit-house”’ 
structures, representing an early culture horizon, flaunting them- 
selves directly upon the remains of a ruined “pueblo”’ of a late 
horizon. Finding a cache of Navaho artifacts or ceremonial ob- 
jects or other property, such as saddles or tin buckets in a cliff 
ruin, is easy to understand, for the Navaho as a matter of fact 
often cache their effects in exactly such places. The other in- 
stances are not a bit more mysterious, though they may be a trifle 
more trying to the tabulator. 

The difficulty of divining what has happened in the long ago 
would be less oppressive, if each culture level were at least 
consistent with itself. In every horizon, and at almost every site 
foreign artifacts and utensils, from other times and other places, 
the product of different manners and other minds, creep in. 
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Prudden, 18, 1918. Pottery fragments found in unit type structures are 
diagnosed by our author as having no relation to the original occupants. 
They were put there, says he, “long after the house was in ruins.” 

A fireplace eighteen inches above the floor of a house, “was evidently 
improvised by some visitor, long after the house was in ruins.” 


Judd, 402, 1922. Potsherds excavated in a certain pit-house “are cer- 
tainly not of pit-dweller origin.” 


Morris, 171, 1911. The Eagle Nest ruin is a “unit-type” dwelling. 
Broken pottery is strewn down the slope below. “It is hard to judge whose 
pottery this is.” 


Remarks like these from conscientious observers like Prudden, 
Judd, and Morris ought merely to put us on our guard, but the 
fact that we meet such inconsistencies in the data, need not 
discourage anybody. 


To find evidence of all the stages, to find utensils and arti- 
facts from all horizons, accumulated and piled up in an orderly 
way in one place, would be indeed a rare bit of luck, hardly to be 
looked for, Our scale of horizons is an abstraction, like the 
geologist’s scale of sedimentary rocks. Primitive underlying 
stages in archaeological sites meanwhile are not to be interpreted 
as ancient times. Thus, M. R. Harrington at Pueblo Grande in 
Nevada uncovered remains which clearly represent primitive 
conditions. That they represent ancient times is pure assumption. 
They may be a thousand years younger than the big structure at 
Pueblo Bonito. In other words, a cross-section through the 
Southwest at any moment of its history, would exhibit every con- 
ceivable stage in cultural evolution; would show cultures at vastly 
different levels of advancement, but all flourishing at once; 
just as a cross-section in our own day would show different 
tribes and communities at startlingly different levels of civiliza- 
tion. Consider what a museum of contradictions would be brought 
into existence if one tried to equate the cultures of the Hopi, the 
Havasupai, the Navaho, the Yuma, and the modern Mormon 
communities. Yet these cultures are perfectly contemporaneous. 
I think every one of the culture horizons, mentioned in the tabu- 
lation, existed at one time or another in the Southwest. But 
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various folk went into a given horizon at the bottom and passed 
out of that horizon at the top, at different times, according to their 
history, their economic resources, and their opportunities. If we 
find remains of exactly the same sort at two widely separated sites, 
it does not mean, either, that the people at the two sites reached 
that stage of advancement at the same period. Two such villages, 
with similar pottery outputs, may have been separated by a 
thousand years of time. Two villages may be on very much the 
same level of culture, but local variations, especially in pottery, 
may creep in. In equating cultures from different neighborhoods, 
we must not look for what is identical, but for what is comparable. 

To say, moreover, that a folk have reached an advanced way of 
living, at a given moment, does not mean at all that they have left 
behind them all primitive operations. ‘‘ Neolithic’? accumulations 
are deposits, for example, which supply polished stone objects. A 
deposit is properly called neolithic if one polished celt is recovered 
among thousands (as many thousands as you please) which are 
unpolished or “‘palaeolithic.””. When people learned to polish, 
they did not forget how to chip. In a similar way, we may im- 
agine a village which at a given moment is manufacturing very 
fine pottery. But not all pieces are equally fine. On the contrary, 
for commonplace purposes, the people may be expected to make 
crude and rough pots. In a village where the pottery industry is 
right at its climax, cruder and more primitive methods may well 
survive, and crude wares may make up a part of the village out- 
put. 

All of this makes a chronology seem difficult. I fail to see why 
it should make a chronology impossible. All of the uncertainties 
which I have alluded to, and others that I have not mentioned, 
have had their effect on the chronological table which I have tried 
to construct. This is simply an attempt to find out what the books 
say, ahd to set down the results, as far as they are consistent at 
all, or understandable, in the form of a diagram. Considering 
the opportunities which the Southwest affords, and the enormous 
amount of ill-considered digging which has been done, I think 
it is time that some kind of a scheme of horizons be agreed upon. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
IN THE UNITED STATES! 


By NEIL M. JUDD 


UCH of what I shall say has been said before. But I 
M repeat deliberately, and chiefly because the current 

trend in archaeological methods again urges introspection. 
I believe we might profitably pause periodically to take stock; 
to seek out the weak links of the chain we are forging; to ask 
which of our inherited tasks is most slighted at the moment. It is 
just such a stock-taking that I propose for this occasion. 

As we interpret it in this country, archaeology has to do with 
prehistory. Where written history begins there archaeology 
ends. Archaeology seeks to supply the text for those chapters 
that obviously preceded historical beginnings. Archaeology is 
the backward extension of recorded history! 

In his researches, the archaeologist expects to meet with 
obstacles—the trails he follows are known to be dim and un- 
charted. But it should be his privilege to work without the mill- 
stones of individual and communal interference encircling his 
neck. Lacking Federal recognition as of national concern, archae- 
ology in the United States has been, and is still being, exploited 
by selfish or misinformed persons; it is being fettered by local 
emotions and further handicapped by obsolete conceptions as to 
the fundamental purpose of original field investigations. 

Within the United States, archaeological inquiry centers 
about those aboriginal peoples, early or late, who inhabited the 
area prior to its conquest and occupancy by Europeans. Pursuit 
of this inquiry has been more or less casual and too frequently 
influenced by personal preferences. Rarely have major problems 
been attacked with understanding and perseverance. 

Our only Federal law having to do with preservation of an- 
tiquities refers solely to lands owned or controlled by the Govern- 


! Address of the retiring president, Anthropological Society of Washington, 
delivered April 17, 1928. 
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ment. Within recent years certain states have identified such 
prehistoric remains as happen to lie within their respective 
boundaries as assets of the commonwealth and have passed laws 
which tend to place a monetary, rather than an historic, value 
on aboriginal objects. There still exist museum officials who 
measure the success of an expedition by the number of specimens 
recovered, not by completeness of the data relating to those 
specimens. In consequence of these well-known facts, especially 
trained investigators are often restricted in their efforts to learn 
all that is ascertainable about the antecedents of our modern 
Indian tribes—the real aim of archaeology in the United States— 
and the public gains an erroneous idea of the object in view. 

Public interest in prehistory is deep and firmly rooted. No 
other subject surpasses archaeology in popular appeal; none so 
quickly awakens the lay imagination. Civilized man is at least 
curious about his remote past; he is even more curious about 
primitive peoples, dead cities, and almost-forgotten empires. The 
Valley of the Kings discloses unknown splendors of ancient Egypt; 
Ur of the Chaldees adds substance to Biblical history; the felled 
jungles of Middle America exhibit ruins of marvelous pre-Spanish 
temples; colossal mounds in Ohio, shattered cliff dwellings in 
Arizona, gradually yield their secrets. Scarcely a day passes 
without some press account, however garbled or improbable it 
may be, of archaeological explorations somewhere in progress. 
News of such investigations finds ready welcome at the editorial 
desk; pleas for illustrations and feature stories are endless. I 
venture the guess that eighty percent of our people possess a 
latent curiosity which, given opportunity, will spur them to 
physical activity on an old Indian camp ground. The casual 
stroller, having found an arrowhead, lingers to seek its fellow; 
transcontinental tourists and local picnic parties amuse them- 
selves digging for relics. In the last two years this proven public 
appetite for information pertaining to primitive man and his 
accomplishments has prompted numerous books and magazine 
articles by pseudo-scientists and rehash artists who write with an 
air of authority yet know very little, actually, of the intent or 
results of current anthropological research. 
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L As a science, United States archaeology had its uncertain 
, birth less than 100 years ago. During its period of adolescence, 
3 it was characterized by wild imaginings and fantastic theories, 


some few of which still persist. But the last half century, more 
especially the last quarter century, has witnessed a definite for- 
ward movement. Progress was certain to follow realization that 
the 200 or more principal Indian tribes inhabiting our country at 
the time of its discovery had a remote, common origin however 
independent their subsequent development may have been. Keen 
minds, analyzing artifacts from prehistoric sites in various locali- 
ties, detected apparent relationships indicative of tribal migra- 
tions or cultural influences. Which tribe, which culture, came 
first? When these questions were asked the time element was 
introduced; chronology became a factor. And now, with field 
explorations based on stratigraphy as the foundation of chron- 
ology, the science of archaeology in the United States may be 
said to approach maturity. 

Despite certain notable achievements which influenced this 
growth, one cannot avoid the feeling that archaeology in our 
country has not yet won the permanent place it rightfully merits. 
It does not command sufficient respect; it is too generally regarded 
as a mere game, an avocation, at which all may play with equal 
promise of success. Witness the number of ancient sites mutilated 
each year by those not trained carefully to observe or to interpret 
their observations; witness the prevailing custom of designating 
as an “archaeologist” any collector of curios, every dabbler in 
prehistory. Upon occasion, even reputable institutions have sent 
out on collecting trips representatives with absolutely no knowl- 
edge of where to look or how to proceed. It may be that we 
students take ourselves and our work too seriously, but I have a 
feeling that relatively few of our neighbors realize fully that 
archaeology is a subject requiring a deal of application and con- 
siderable experience for the proper evaluation, and more likely 
solution, of the complex problems involved. For these problems 
vary with each site; no two are exactly the same. Neither strength 
to wield a shovel nor success in amassing specimens makes an 
archaeologist. 
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I have tried earnestly to fathom this situation; to learn why 

so many of our fellow-citizens look upon Old World archaeology 
with something of reverence and yet regard every ancient village - 
site or burial ground in this country as fair prey for the first - 
person who happens along. And I have reached the conclusion . 
that lack of Government attention is primarily responsible. 


Ours is the land of equal opportunity; always we have stressed P 
the paramount rights of the individual. But the history of any . 
country, and so its prehistory, is more truly national than in- . 
dividualistic. The United States is the only major power in the i 
world, perhaps the only American republic, that does not reserve . 
in behalf of its nationals a prior right to all material records of 
its prehistoric past, wherever and however found. It will surprise 
many to learn that Mexico, in proportion to national wealth, | 
leads the world in Federal effort toward the conservation, and | 
investigation, of her archaeological heritage. In marked contrast, 
we of the United States, prone to boast of our educational leader- 
ship, contribute from the Treasury an extremely insignificant 
sum for anthropological research and make a very feeble gesture 
indeed toward preservation of such aboriginal works as have 
survived from pre-Colonial days. 

Our only national law pertaining to this subject is the so- 
called Antiquities Act of June 8, 1906. This relates exclusively 
to the public domain—lands administered, respectively, by the 
Secretaries of Agriculture, the Interior, and War. What a Secre- 
tary of War, for example, might know of archaeological matters 
is a moot question. But the case loses its humorous aspect when 
one realizes that the rules designed to carry out the provisions 
of the Antiquities Act may be changed at any time by the secre- 
taries of the three departments without reference to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, since 1846 the Government’s recognized 
authority on, and depository for, anthropological material. Then, 
too, no provision has ever been made for enforcing the Act or 
its dependent regulations; in consequence, illegal excavations still 
continue on Federal lands, frequently by local agents of the 
departments supposedly responsible for preservation of American 
antiquities. 
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Throughout the mound area east of the Mississippi, as in the 
southwestern states, the gathering and sale of prehistoric objects 
is a recognized, though minor, industry; local residents regard it 
as their inalienable right to dig for “relics” wherever fancy dic- 
tates. Neither public nor private property is secure from these 
vandals. Their work, to be sure, is largely superficial but it is 
equally true that, in proportion to their activities, every site 
attacked is rendered useless to the student qualified to read 
from its fragmentary, cultural remains something of the ab- 
original people who once occupied it. The pot-hunter seeks 
salable specimens only; his interest goes no further. 

I prefer to believe that a desire to check commercialism, and 
the vandalism which feeds it, actuated those primarily responsible 
for certain recent state laws governing archaeological exploration. 
But not all these could possibly have been worded by men thor- 
oughly cognizant of the scope of archaeology. Natural barriers 
and not the arbitrary, political lines we may draw on maps, 
tend to limit the wanderings of primitive tribes. Our native Ameri- 
cans recognized territorial divisions that meant nothing to their 
European conquerors. Therefore, when any state by legislative 
enactment reserves to itself the right to excavate prehistoric 
sites within the state, prohibits the sale or transportation beyond 
its borders of archaeological specimens, and makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any non-resident, directly or indirectly, to conduct 
local investigations even of a superficial nature, selfishness and 
not science is being served. Manifestly illegal, laws of this type 
carry the unmistakable odor of commercialism; they imply a 
ready market for old Indian artifacts and leave with the unin- 
formed an impression that the state itself intends to monopolize 
the sale of curios. It follows that those with opportunity at hand 
are stimulated to greater activity; pot-hunting continues, if less 
openly. 

Within the past four months I have seen, from citizens of 
states which prohibit archaeological exploration by non-residents, 
several letters offering for sale collections of antiquities from those 
states. I have in my possession a list of over 200 objects illegally 
collected from cliff-dwellings on the Navaho reservation, yet I 


, 
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am informed the department having jurisdiction over that reser- 
vation cannot confiscate this collection nor punish the collector 
for violation of a Federal statute because no one actually saw 
him exhume the objects. Yet I have his signed letter. and list; 
his offer to sell. The father of this same man, while employed 
by the Government to prevent unauthorized excavations in 
ruins on certain public lands, gathered from those ruins and sold 
a similar collection larger than that noted above. But no one 
saw him do it; there is no redress! 

Now the Act of June 8, 1906, is sufficient insofar as the public 
domain is concerned; where advisable, laws can be formulated 
which amply protect any state’s interest in prehistoric ruins 
situated on state lands. The difficulty lies in the fact that such 
laws do not enforce themselves. Some one must be charged 
definitely with that responsibility. Too many individuals have 
found pleasure or profit digging for curios; they would resent any 
curtailment of what they have come to regard as a personal 
privilege. Legislation affecting private property is not readily 
passed, especially if it appear inconsequential to the legislative 
mind. But Massachusetts has already pointed the way by ex- 
tending its right of eminent domain to include objects of anti- 
quarian or historic import. This is altogether equitable and should 
prove efficacious provided authority, appropriations, and a trained 
personnel are available to make it effective. 

During optimistic moments I have thought a concerted edu- 
cational program on the part of anthropologists might suffice to 
create a public sentiment so intense and sincere as to guard 
from further spoliation ancient Indian remains either on private 
or other lands. But what a task that would be! I have thought, 
too, of possible state legislation prohibiting traffic in aboriginal 
American antiquities. Yet even this scarcely seems feasible. 
Action would come too late; the damage would have been done 
before forty-eight states could pass enforceable laws toward 
which a considerable number of their citizens were unsympathetic. 
One other alternative suggests itself: Museum officials can con- 
tribute gradually to discouragement of pot-hunting through 
refusal to purchase specimens offered by professional diggers. 
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Extensive vandalism, however, would have occurred before these 
men, and the retailers, learned by actual experience that the 
ultimate market had been closed to them. 


There is another angle to this subject of commercialism, 
namely, faking. The widespread demand for curios and the 
ambitions of a few collectors of special forms have brought about 
the fabrication and sale, in ever increasing numbers, of spurious 
antiquities. Just now these frauds come mostly from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama; others have appeared, heretofore, from 
New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and elsewhere. Some, at 
least, of these fakes are so cleverly made as to deceive the expert. 
Generally they go first into private collections but-sooner or later 
they reach public museums, bearing seemingly plausible notations 
as to the place and date of discovery. We shall always have 
with us, no doubt, the man intent upon hoaxing the scientist 
but the successful faker is a snake of different color. 

Recently there came to my desk the advertisement of a 
Kentuckian offering to reproduce, at from $1.50 to $10.00 each, 
almost any type of stone object used by the ancient Indians. This 
man dodges postal regulations by stating on his printed catalog 
modern forms made at the present 
time.”” But who may say at what museum these reproductions 
will eventually appear, perhaps with a donated private collection, 


that the items offered are 


as genuine antiquities? Commercialism is the most insurmount- 
able obstacle to constructive research with which we have to 
contend, and I cannot but believe that the strength of its present 
position results sole!;- from failure of our Government to exhibit 
an active interest in that diverse Indian civilization which it 
supplanted. 

If we turn to consideration of field work in the United States 
we are again forced to conclude that, after 75 years, archaeology 
has less of substance to its credit than one could wish. Explora- 
tions have continued almost annually; notable achievements have 
been recorded. But, by far and large, these explorations have been 
haphazard and without definite objective other than collection 
of specimens. That their results fail wholly to meet our needs 
today, is further proof that the science of archaeology has matured 
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with the years. Experience has taught that detached artifacts 
do not suffice in tracing the migrations of a prehistoric people; 
in reaching a comprehensive understanding of the life they led 
or its bearing upon that of later tribes. Specialists have learned 
the historic worth of a specimen is determinable not from its 
physical appearance alone but from the data accompanying it in 
situ. Those data form the indispensable factor in modern archae- 
ological research; without them, any product of aboriginal in- 
dustry is merely something else to look at. 

I do not wish to appear too dogmatic nor too ungenerous in 
my criticism. I doubt that anyone can be too critical of investi- 
gative work, whatever its nature; I doubt that anyone who has 
given thought to public and private exploitation of prehistoric 
remains in the United States can fail to realize that past and 
present archaeologists will be censured bitterly by those of the 
future for failure to record all essential data relating to field 
researches. Bear in mind that, of necessity, the archaeologist 
destroys his major evidence as he collects his information. No 
mound is the same after excavation even though its former contour 
be restored; opportunities for observation, once lost, are gone 
forever. A ruin mutilated by pot-hunters retains but an incom- 
plete story for the trained observer. 

Here and there across the continent one finds an institution 
still guided by the notion that accumulation of specimens is the 
prime purpose of archaeology. In such cases, close inspection 
usually discloses an individual vanity dominating the research 
staff. The latter, if engaged in field work, invariably have dis- 
covered that the circumstances under which a specimen is found 
may be, and frequently are, more important than the specimen 
itself. An earthenware pot from Illinois is just an earthenware 
pot from Illinois but one found four feet below the surface of 
Cahokia mound, for example, and underlying material undeniably 
Iroquoian in origin would immediately assume an historical signifi- 
cance entirely outweighing whatever interest the specimen might 
hold as an object of primitive craftsmanship. Despite the crude- 
ness of this illustration, it clarifies my point: Chronology is the 
key that will unlock many secrets of American prehistory and 
stratigraphy is the stuff of which chronology is made! 
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As a student of archaeology, engaged with such collections 
) as come before me, I am constantly being reminded of the paucity 
| of fundamental information at our disposal concerning Indian 
peoples of the Colonial period and following. Our historic tribes 
are the immediate descendants of those we call prehistoric; a 
more complete knowledge of historic Indians, their manners and 
customs, would contribute largely to our meager understanding 
of tribal life in pre-Columbian times. Of work along that hazy 
borderline between the historic and prehistoric, United States 
archaeology stands in greatest need today. 

In our ethnological researches, study of material culture has 
rather gone out of fashion during the last quarter century; em- 
phasis has been placed on fast-disappearing languages, ceremonies, 
and social organizations. Indian arts and crafts, the effect of 
environment and tribal contact, have not received their due 
share of attention. We are told that some two hundred unrelated, 
or distantly related, tribes inhabited the present United States 
at the time of its discovery by Europeans. For how many of 
these tribes do we know the types of buildings ancestrally em- 
ployed, their detailed methods of construction, and the purposes 
to which each was dedicated? One searches almost in vain for 
light on this subject. For how many tribes do we possess reason- 
ably complete information concerning domestic utensils, weapons, 
and objects of personal adornment, together with all the minute 
factors involved in the manufacture and use of such diverse 
artifacts? In only three or four cases, so far as I am aware, has 
serious effort been made to list the native plants, of culinary or 
medicinal value, utilized by tribes familiar to us. Yet, since 
1900, a half dozen plants known and used anciently by American 
Indians have been developed into 20th century economic neces- 
sities. At least 300 similar plants or plant products remain to be 
tested, perhaps adopted and improved for our use, by botanists 
and chemists. Maize was widely grown throughout the United 
States in prehistoric times yet we know precious little, actually, 
of varying tribal practices in its cultivation, preparation, and use. 

There are those who hold such information nonessential; that 
surmises or inferences bring us close enough to the truth. It is 
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my contention, on the contrary, that we who seek to construct 
the groundwork for future knowledge of Indian peoples, past 
and present, within the United States have assumed an obli- 
gation to make our studies as thorough as is humanly possible. 
We have not been thorough heretofore. simply because no one 
perceived the present requirements of our science. We are not 
being thorough today since the current tendency toward speciali- 
zation leads naturally to omission of significant data—data which 
may prove highly desirable a few years hence. 

This is true of anthropology in its broader aspects. Although 
we have come to think of them as separate fields for investigation, 
it is impossible absolutely to divorce archaeology and ethnology. 
Especially is this so here in the United States where the prehistoric 
merges imperceptibly with the historic. Mounds erected since 
Colonial days are distinguishable from those of an earlier period 
only by the presence of articles of European manufacture. To 
be at all certain in his deductions, the archaeologist necessarily 
works from the known to the unknown; hence, he is dependent 
to a considerable degree upon ethnological findings. Were ex- 
haustive ethnographic studies more numerous, the prehistory of 
our Indian groups could be reconstructed with greater assurance. 

In presenting my thoughts I seem quite unable to avoid a 
paternalistic attitude. I truly regret this. But it should be self- 
evident that any endeavor to portray the current status of archae- 
ology in the United States, especially from that particular angle 
I have chosen, necessarily means a balancing of methods and 
results. If, by indicating some of the deficiencies I perceive, there 
follows a more determined effort to supply them before it is 
altogether too late, I shall be content. 

Few of our so-called “wild” Indians now remain as prospective 
informants. Before they, too, pass on, it should be possible 
surely a way can be found—to secure whatever they recall of 
the past, be it tribal customs, material culture, folklore. Vocabu- 
laries, alone, are inadequate; anatomical studies possess but 
limited application. There are tasks for a hundred workers; time 
presses. Anthropologists are fully aware of the present, rapid 
Americanization of our Indian tribes; of the rapidity with which 
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old practices are dying out; of the certainty with which the 
accumulated lore inherited from past generations is passing beyond 
our reach. For three successive summers I recently employed 
a Zufi boy, still in his early twenties, who could recite the capitals 
of the forty-eight states, expound at length upon Eli Whitney’s 
cotton gin, or give a plausible impersonation of ex-President 
Wilson delivering an address but he knew nothing of Zufi history, 
mythology, or ritualism. The same lack of knowledge may be 
found in any other village. Indian youth, home from school, has 
little patience with the older order of things. What cannot be 
salvaged within the next few years is lost, utterly. 

An archaeologist rarely finds his ideal—a region inhabited 
by Indians whose forefathers lived at known sites to which they 
had moved from other, older locations. The Pueblo area of the 
Southwest most nearly approaches such an ideal; the Iroquois 
section of New York, to a less degree. But there are few archae- 
ologists in the United States who have not nursed an ambition 
to trace a given Indian tribe, through remains of its evolving 
culture, backward from historic and proto-historic villages to the 
very point of its independent origin. Doubtless such an ambition 
will never be realized but it would be quite possible to travel far 
along prehistoric trails if the ethnography of historic tribes were 
more completely recorded. 

Within a few hours’ motor ride from Washington are village 
sites, occupied at known periods by Indian groups whose identity 
may be learned from early histories and books of travel. Few, if 
any, of those sites have been examined intensively by trained 
archaeologists. Algonquian, Siouan, and Iroquoian tribes con- 
tended for the verdant valleys of Virginia; their superimposed 
cultures should be evident at some favorable site. But our knowl- 
edge of tribal groups in this vicinity is woefully inadequate con- 
sidering the 321 years that have elapsed since settlement of 
Jamestown. 

From Maine come meager data on the so-called “red paint” 
people, makers of adzes, gouges, and ground-slate projectile 
points—types of stone artifacts that do not occur in near-by 
shellheaps. Did the clam diggers precede those who buried in 
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ocher-stained graves? And what relationship, if any, existed 
between these simple “red paint” people of Maine and the now 
extinct Beothuk of Newfoundland? There is an answer if one 
could but find it. 

In Florida are problems to satisfy the most persistent investi- 
gator. Cushing’s marvelous San Marco culture has not yet been 
found with equal purity at any other site. From San Marco and 
elsewhere in Florida occasional specimens convey a strong sug- 
gestion of trans-Caribbean art; West Indian influences have been 
noted as far north as the Carolinas. Just when and how these 
exotic traits reached the southeastern United States remains to 
be determined. 

More than one prehistoric culture is represented in Florida. 
The innumerable shell-heaps bordering the east and west coasts 
were not raised by the same people responsible for neighboring 
mounds. Crania from those mounds are predominantly brachy- 
cephalic; those from the shell-heaps, dolichocephalic. Comparable 
differences are noted between artifacts from the two types of 
structures. The mounds exhibit the higher culture of the two 
but close observers detect a cultural variation in some, at least, 
of the shell accumulations. For example, stamp-decorated pottery 
has been found in the upper layers of certain east coast shell- 
heaps; plain ware only in the middle strata; and no pottery at 
all in the lowermost deposits. Stratigraphic evidence has been 
disclosed also on Weeden island, off the west coast, but no one 
has yet persevered long enough to untangle the threads of this 
complex archaeological problem. At coming of the Spaniards, 
the lower peninsula was dominated by Calusa Indians; they, 
too, raised shellheaps. 

Within the past few years interest has focused on the puzzling 
association, in Florida, of human artifacts with remains of Pleis- 
tocene mammals. From the meager data now available, this 
association may force some revision of time computations as 
they pertain to local geology but it cannot convincingly extend 
the human horizon. The occurrence does not admit of immediate 
explanation; it is not so simple as it seems. For one thing, the 
geology of Florida is too little understood; the effect of great 
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natural disturbances, such as the hurricane of 1926, is still un- 
measured. Palaeontologists are not accustomed to the lesser 
time intervals employed by anthropologists; neither group is 
wholly familiar with the field methods and reasoning processes 
of the other. When some hold that a discovery such as this proves 
man as old as the mammalian remains; when others contend that 
the artifacts do not differ sufficiently from protohistoric types to 
warrant such a conclusion, it is perfectly obvious that the problem 
calls for painstaking research over a number of years and the 
earnest cooperation of geologists, palaeontologists, and students 
of aboriginal life. Otherwise the real facts in the case—and these, 
after all, are what we seek—may be lost in the fog of conflicting 
opinion. 

Whether we wish it or not, the question of early man in the 
western hemisphere is to force itself more determinedly into the 
anthropological foreground during the decade just at hand. Within 
the past few months direct association between Indian projectile 
points and the remains of extinct mammals have been reported 
from Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. No one may yet say 
what these discoveries promise; students qualified to express an 
opinion do not agree in their deductions. In these three instances, 
as in Florida, the fact of association will scarcely be questioned 
since the artifacts, firmly positioned, were seen and even photo- 
graphed in situ by trustworthy observers. But the fact of original 
contemporaneity in each instance may be questioned, for the 
present at least. 

Problems of this sort may not be solved, nor dismissed, with 
a wave of the hand. Archaeologists, for instance, will find it far 
easier to believe that man dwelt in North America during late 
Pleistocene times and hunted now extinct bison with spear- 
points of a given type than they will to believe the same type of 
projectile was also employed in the early Pleistocene, assuming 
man was then present. Man’s body may not change perceptibly 
throughout a hundred generations but his handiwork will change. 
Because of the human factor involved, objects fashioned by man 
may not be employed absolutely as palaeontological material in 
the determination of geologic sequences. Nevertheless, most 
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anthropologists would welcome convincing proof that the Ameri- 
can continent was inhabited during the Glacial epoch for the very 
simple reason that such proof would largely explain the great 
diversity of native languages and cultures. Until convincing 
proof has been presented, however, representatives of the several 
branches of science directly interested must strive for more 
complete cooperation, insisting only that all possible factors 
bearing upon the subject be assembled and weighed in unbiased 
scales. In this connection, I presume also to suggest the urgent 
need for more detailed knowledge than we now possess of post- 
Glacial geology. No one may say where the Pleistocene ends 
and the Recent begins; no one may say that a given species, 
supposedly extinct in one region at a certain Interglacial period, 
did not in fact survive for a considerable time in another district 
not reached by the ice. 

For a hundred years Indian mounds and earthworks through- 
out the Mississippi valley have tempted inquiring minds. Fan- 
tastic theories of the last century have long since gone into the 
discard; facts of association and descriptive data are now de- 
manded. The so-called Mound Builders were not a superior race, 
related to the Lost Tribes of Israel or to the mythical Atlanteans; 
neither were they a race of giants, later dispossessed by more 
aggressive tribes. Ancestors of historic Shawnee and Cherokee 
warriors built many of the mounds in Tennessee; the Shawnee 
and Creek are jointly credited with construction of the famous 
Etowah group in Georgia, a settlement supposedly visited by 
De Soto in 1540; Siouan tribes are thought to have erected at 
least some of the Ohio mounds. In any event there remains but 
little doubt that all the mounds and earthworks of the Mississippi 
valley were constructed by ancestors of those Indian tribes in- 
habiting the region at commencement of European exploration 
and settlement. It remains to identify the various mounds with 
the several tribes. Toward this end it would seem but the natural 
procedure first to excavate sites historically occupied by known 
groups; to employ the facts there disclosed in attempting to 
solve the secrets of other, older sites. This appears not to have 
been done in any appreciable degree. 
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In present-day Ohio, with its diversity of Mound Builder 
problems, the remarkable Hopewell and the dominant Fort 
Ancient cultures have recently been thoroughly studied and 
delineated. But the tribes responsible for those unlike remains 
are still unknown; they passed off the local stage before Europeans, 
struggling for supremacy in the region, made possible the advent 
of those Indian peoples known to Ohio since colonial days. Algon- 
quian groups, controlling for a time, were later expelled by Iro- 
quoian warriors. Iroquoian remains have been found overlying 
those of Algonquian origin. But in northern Ohio, where historic 
Erie villages are identifiable and where the imprint of other 
Iroquoian influence should be most indelible, little investigative 
work has been undertaken. 

In New York the record is clearer. The area occupied by 
each unit of the Iroquoian Confederacy is fairly well established; 
its individual cultures have been circumscribed, at least in part. 
It has long been my hope that the fascinating Iroquois pipes and 
pottery, together with other equally distinctive artifacts, would 
exhibit group differences from which some close observer might 
eventually gauge the pressure exerted by each Iroquoian unit 
upon those Algonquian peoples who formerly dwelt south of 


Lake Erie. But such comparative studies naturally belong to 
the future. 


I have purposely cited these several examples by way of 
illustrating my conviction that the archaeology of no one area 
in the United States is yet thoroughly understood. We have 
prepared a general map but without topographic detail. Data 
that did not seem essential, or the existence of which did not 
occur, to most of our predecessors—men whose names are in- 
eradicably associated with the formative period of the science 
in our country—are vital to current researches. In the last decade 
and a half our whole point of view has altered; we look now to the 
trees that form the forest rather than to the forest itself. When 
I began my studies at the National Museum seventeen years 
ago I was urged to abandon my prime interest in the prehispanic 
Pueblo area on the ground that all which could be learned from 
that region had already been disclosed and published. But it 
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has since become clear that those earlier investigations were not 
complete in themselves; that they may best serve as the founda- 
tion on which a more finished structure is yet to be erected. 

So it is with nearly every other section of the United States 
where prehistoric Indian remains are present. Much has been 
accomplished but there is even more still to be done. Arikara 
groups supposedly built the low, conical mounds in western South 
Dakota but what affinity, if any, exists between them and similar 
mounds in the eastern part of the state; or in Wisconsin; or 
Illinois? And what is the real relationship between Mississippi 
Valley mounds and those that lie 150 miles north of the Canadian 
border? 

The prehistory of the Southwest is better known today than 
that of any other culture area in the United States. And it should 
be, for the story there is more accessible, more easily read. Never- 
theless, the line that shall mark the outer limits of Pueblo dis- 
persion has not finally been drawn; the earliest Basket Makers 
are still strangers to us and their subsequent wanderings, un- 
charted. Many interrelated, local puzzles are to be solved before 
students engaged with this fascinating region will be content to 
withdraw, satisfied that their interpretation of its prehistory is 
reasonably correct and complete. 

Before 1540, and even later, the Apache and Navaho, possibly 
the Ute, collected heavy tribute from Pueblo villages in present- 
day New Mexico and Arizona, yet the ancestry of these three 
tribes is still debatable; their ethnography, largely unrecorded. 
Relatively little is known of cultural sequences in the Great 
Basin, from Colorado to California. Artifacts bearing indubitable 
evidence of contact with early Mexican tribes have been exhumed 
from Texas caves and mounds of the lower Mississippi valley 
but the trails on which aboriginal commerce crossed the Rio 
Grande in prehistoric times lie unmarked. 

When all else fails, there remains that alluring theme: the 
origin and antiquity of the American Indian. Theory still points 
to Bering strait as the gateway through which man first entered 
the New World. Superimposed cultures have been observed in 
the Aleutian islands and elsewhere but no one, to my knowledge, 
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has yet found in the Bering region artifacts that cannot be attrib- 
uted to ancestors of the present Eskimo or Indian inhabitants. 
Explorations now under way in western Alaska may be expected 
to clarify, in some degree, the question of ancient immigrations 
and contra-movements. Probable trans-Bering influences; the 
apparent isolation of the Northwest Coast culture; the seeming 
lack of relationships between Pacific Coast tribes and those of 
the interior, all have an inseparable connection with this enigma 
of origin and distribution. If man reached Alaska and turned 
southward in Glacial times, material proof cannot forever escape 
trained observers. But while exploration continues, it might prove 
illuminating if careful examination were made in selected caves 
and rock shelters, at various strategic points between the Atlantic 
and Pacific. 

We who are engaged with these problems of prehistory will 
not actually solve them, however much we may contribute to 
their ultimate solution. Meanwhile, the very evidence from which 
conclusions are finally to be drawn is left a prey to vandals and 
curio seekers. That is the tragedy of it all! Every mound pillaged, 
every cliff-dwelling despoiled, means just so much less with which 
the student has to work—just so many more pages torn from the 
record he seeks to interpret. With existing laws inoperative and 
rather lacking in public support, I fail to perceive any practicable 
means of checking this destruction. It will continue so long as 
pot-hunters find a market for their plunder; so long as cliff- 
dwellings and mounds remain to tempt the curious. It would 
seem that only by greater industry, concentration of effort, and 
closer cooperation between research organizations and their 
trained personnel can sufficiently reliable data be assembled from 
the major culture areas to answer every need of that historian 
who some day will write the prehistory of the United States. 

As a contributory factor in the development of archaeology, 
most research institutions have learned that the scientific success 
of an expedition depends almost wholly upon the ability of its 
leader; that mere enthusiasm is one of the lesser qualifications 
for leadership. Consequently, field investigations today are 
generally better organized, better financed, and more ably directed 
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than ever before. Deductions that seém to bear the mark of 
permanence have followed realization of the fact that prehistoric 
objects, however desirable for visual instruction, contribute far 
less to human knowledge than exact information as to the circum- 
stances under which they were found. As a result of this advance, 
further progress may be anticipated. 

A relative chronology for each culture area is wne of the sur- 
passing needs of archaeology in the United States today ‘and, 
happily, our foremost investigators are earnestly cooperating to 
this end. 


U. S. NATIONAL Museum, 
WasuHIncTon, D. C. 
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PREHISTORIC ROCK BASINS IN THE 
SIERRA NEVADA OF CALIFORNIA 
By GEORGE W. STEWART 


MONG the many unsolved riddles that have been handed 

A down by the early inhabitants of this continent to the 

present occupants is one which, so far as known, is confined 

to a single county of California, in fact, to a small section of the 
Sierra Nevada in and adjacent to Sequoia National Park. 

In that region there occur numerous smoothly rounded basins 
artfully hollowed out of the solid granite, the work of a prehistoric 
race of men of whom the present Indians know nothing. These 
cavities measure as a rule from four to five feet in diameter and 
from one to two feet in depth, and are shaped like huge wash bowls 
with smoothly curving sides and bottoms. To local residents they 
have been known for many years. But no critical examination of 
them has been made hitherto. At first they were thought to have 
been worn by the action of running water, and reports of the 
occurrence of such basins in locations where streams cannot have 
existed were given but scant credence. 

The basins in question are found in groups at altitudes ranging 
from 4,000 to 9,000 feet above sea level, and scattered over an 
area about 35 miles long from northwest to southeast in that part 
of the Sierra Nevada in Tulare county which is drained by the 
Kaweah and Tule rivers (see accompanying map). 

In the summer of 1925, while camping at Redwood meadow 
with a party under the leadership of Mr. Stephen T. Mather, 
Director of the National Park Service, the author was invited 
by Mr. Mather to inspect some of these mysterious basins which 
are excavated in the tops of small knobs of granite scattered among 
the sequoias, pines, and firs adjoining the meadow. The knobs 
consist of essentially unfractured, massive granite and measure 
from five to fifteen feet in height and from twenty to thirty feet in 
major diameter. The basins are almost perfectly circular in out- 
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line, and smoothly concave. In a general way they resemble the 
well known mortar holes in which the Indians grind acorns and 
seeds, but they are many times larger and more smoothly finished. 

The granite knobs, being free from joints, are exfoliating in the 
manner characteristic of massive granite throughout the Sierra 
Nevada, and consequently have each of them two or three 
concentric scales or shells that envelope the main mass, curving 
around it like the layers of an onion. These shells are from a 
fraction of an inch to three or four inches in thickness, and the 
basins are sunk through them into the massive granite beneath. 
The smooth curvature of the basins is, however, scarcely marred 
by the partings. 

All the basins were found deeply filled with a litter of twigs, 
leaves, and fragments of bark from the neighboring trees. Ex- 
cavation of several of the basins revealed underneath this litter 
some bits of charcoal and ashes, some humic earth, comminuted 
granite and, at the bottom, a deposit of fine-grained, cream-colored - 
material five or six inches deep, which according to analyses made 
by Dr. C. S. Ross, mineralogist of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
consists of volcanic ash (rhyolite). Throughout the litter, except 
at the bottom, were occasiona! fragments of granite derived from 
the sides of the basins. 

In one basin was found an angular block of granite about 
twenty inches long and twelve to fifteen inches thick, that showed 
no evidence of abrasion. In several other basins were small 
blocks of granite six to eight inches long and four or five inches 
thick that exhibited slight evidence of wear; and on one of the 
larger knobs, near a group of basins, were two ordinary mortar 
holes and beside them several small stones which appeared to 
have been used for pestles. A growing fir tree seventeen years 
old was taken from one of the basins. 

It was apparent from the outset that the basins are of artificial, 
not natural, origin, and this fact was verified by Mr. F. E. Matthes 
of the Geological Survey, who assisted in the excavating of the 
basins. According to him there are in the Sierra Nevada two types 
of natural rock basins with which those here discussed might pos- 

sibly be confounded, namely, the familiar pot-holes that are worn 
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in streams beds by rotating cobbles, and the less well known but 
common weather pits that are produced in bare surfaces of granite 
by localized disintegration and the solvent action of standing 
water. However, the basins in question are readily distinguished 
from both pot-holes and weather pits by the wonderful regularity 
and perfection of their shapes. Pot-holes, being literally bored by 
rotating cobbles, tend to assume cylindrical forms and sometimes 


of Basins 
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Dimension 
Lacking 


Fic. 1. Ground plan of rock mass showing disposition of basins on it. 


are broader at the base than at the top, but seldom shaped like 
wash bowls; and weather pits expand as a rule laterally more 
rapidly than downward, and therefore tend to acquire somewhat 
irregular outlines and flat bottoms. 

Measurements were made of two of the larger masses of granite 
and of the basins sunk therein, and diagrams were prepared by Mr. 
Matthes showing the dimensions. Figure 1 represents the ground 
plan of one of these rock masses and the relative positions of the 
basins excavated in its surface, and figure 2 is a cross-section of 
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ut another granite mass, showing several shells detached, or becoming 
‘ite detached, by the process of exfoliation, and a basin sunk through 
ing them into the solid rock underneath. Plate 25, gives some idea 
ied of the appearance of such a basin. 

ity In the Giant Forest, near the rangers’ headquarters in the 
by Sequoia National Park, is a group of twenty basins, from three and 
1es a half to six feet in diameter but not so deep as those at Redwood 


meadow. They occupy a space about sixty feet square on a long 
sloping surface of bare granite. The distances between these basins 
, were not measured, but their relative positions are approximately 
as shown in figure 3. Plate 26 shows very clearly the character of 
one of these shallow cavities and the partly detached rock shells 
through which it is sunk. 


Fic. 2. Cross-section of rock mass showing concentrically curving shells produced 
by exfoliation. A basin is shown suv" through the shells into the massive granite 
underneath. 


Not far distant are two large expanses of bare granite on which 
the excavating of a few basins had been begun, but not completed. 

About a mile northeast of the group of basins just described 
are two other groups situated close together. The first, comprising 
ten basins, is on an extensive granite platform the surface of which 
is littered with fragments of exfoliation scales, decaying branches 
of trees, twigs, leaves, charcoal, and disintegrated granite. It 


z covers a space about one hundred and fifty by forty feet, as shown 
; in figure 4. 

| The material removed from the holes in this group was found 
: to consist of granite fragments, small amounts of charcoal and 
wood ashes, soil formed by the disintegration of granite, humic 
| earth, and volcanic ash. Near the top was a considerable amount 
. of twigs, leaves, pieces of wood, and rock. The volcanic ash was 


more generally diffused through the contents of these basins than 


| 
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was the case at Redwood meadow, owing probably to the fact that 


these basins are located on a large and gently sloping platform 
from which the rains and melting snow from time to time have 


| 


Fic. 3. Group of twenty basins near ranger’s headquarters in Sequoia National 
Park. The lower number in each basin gives the depth in inches. 


washed the ash into them, together with other material. In some 
of the deeper holes there was a bottom deposit of volcanic ash 
about three inches in depth. From one hole was taken a small 
pine tree, fifty-one years old, and a very small fragment of pottery. 
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Fic. 4. Group of ten basins situated about a mile northeast of ranger’s headquar- 
ters in Sequoia National Park. The lower number in each basin gives the depth in 
inches. 
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Plate 27 shows the surface of the granite platform with three 
basins filled with débris, the one in the foreground having a growth 
of moss around the margin. Plate 28 shows a partly cleaned basin 
with blocks taken therefrom ranged about the margin, and the 
light-colored volcanic ash appearing near the bottom. 


o O 


re) 
| (-) 


Fic. 5. Two basins, one of them unfinished (shown by broken lines) and seven 
mortar holes, situated on a small tabular mass of granite in Sequoia National Park. 


About fifty yards to the south of this group, on a small granite 
table, beside a diminutive stream, is a single basin, four by three 
and a half feet in diameter and five inches deep, and near it are 
seven mortar holes five to eight inches in diameter and four to 
seven inches in depth. Here also is visible the outline of a basin 
three by two feet in diameter, the excavation of which had just 


‘ 
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Fic. 6. Group of six basins, situated in vicinity of those shown in figure 5. 


been begun, but from which the central mass had not been re- 
moved. See figure 5. 

About fifty yards farther south is another group of six basins 
the contents of which were disturbed only enough to permit the 
measuring of their depth. The dimensions are shown in figure 6. 
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At the lower end of Crescent meadow in the Giant Forest, 
and also on the South fork of the Kaweah river at an altitude of 
about 4,000 feet, are basins which have not been measured. 

A small group of basins with ordinary mortar holes associated 
with them occur, further, on a rock platform near Dorst creek, 
five miles northwest of the Giant Forest, and a similar group 
occurs on a ridge between Eshom and Pierce valleys, ten miles 
northwest of the Giant Forest. On a high granite rock near Oriole 
lake are five basins reported to be five feet deep and only two and 
a half feet in diameter. In a mass of granite near Atwells mill are 
two basins, of which one, measured by Rodney S. Ellsworth, is 
over six feet across at the top and four feet deep, circular in out- 
line, tolerably perfect in form, with smoothly curving sides. The 
other basin is smaller and less perfectly shaped. 

Near Salt creek, a mile from the west boundary of Sequoia 
National Park, are three large basins and several smaller ones, 
and on the high ridge between the South fork and the Mineral 
King fork of the Kaweah, a mile east from the above small group, 
are said to be seven “stupendous mortars”’ five to seven feet deep 
and averaging three feet in diameter. Two basins on a granite 
surface near-by, and one situated half a mile to the east, are said 
to be larger than any herein described. These basins appear 
to have the shape of a deep vase rather than that of a bowl. 

The late Orlando Barton mentioned the existence of a group 
of eleven basins situated about three miles southeast from the 
last described, at an altitude of 9,000 feet, on the top of a bold land- 
mark known as Homer’s Nose. One “large mortar” at this place 
he reported to be in an unfinished state, the rock having been 
removed from it to a depth of only about one and a half inches. 
The periphery of the excavation, as far as completed, he described 
as the segment of a circle three feet in diameter. The bottom of the 
hole he stated to be quite rough, as if the work had been done with 
a chisel, but the sides just below the rim were smooth. 

Groups of basins occur also at several places in the watershed 
of Tule river, namely on the divide west of the Middle fork, on a 
high block of granite, at an elevation of 5,800 feet; on Black 
mountain, south of Camp Nelson, at an elevation of 6,500 feet; 
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in Balch Park; and a short distance to the south thereof. These 
groups are similar to those already described, but their contents 
have not been examined. 

Thus far nothing definite is known of the use that the Indians 
made of these basins. It has been suggested by different persons 
that they may have been used for grinding gold-bearing quartz, 
for tanning hides, for sweat-houses, for roasting seeds or meat, 
for baking pottery, and for storing supplies. 

Débris from the bottom of some of the basins has been “‘ panned 
out” without showing any color of gold, and as most of the basins 
are situated at great distances from quartz veins, none of which 
bear evidence of having been anciently worked, and as no frag- 
ments of quartz have been found in or near any of the basins ex- 
amined, there appears to be no support for the supposition that 
the basins were used for the extraction of gold. 

Indians made buckskin, and cured pelts without removing the 
fur, but it is not known that they made leather by immersing hides 
in vats with tannin; nor are the interiors of the bowls stained, 
as would be the case if tannin had been used, particularly the 
red sap of the sequoia, which carries a high tannin content. 
Therefore, the theory that the basins were used for tanning 
vats does not appear well founded. 

If utilized for baking bread or roasting seeds, nuts, or meat, 
the basins were large enough and sufficient in number to serve 
a great multitude; but no bones or charred pieces of bones have 
been found in or about them. 

That they were made expressly for sweat-houses seems quite 
improbable, for a serviceable sweat-house can be constructed with 
much less labor, and few if any of the basins are located near 
streams or bodies of water suitable for bathing. Had they been 
used for sweat-houses, or for the baking of pottery, small scales of 
granite would have become detached from the sides and bottoms, 
leaving them rough and discolored, whereas the interiors are 
remarkably smooth. 

If used for storing acorns, seeds, flour, or other articles of food, 
the dampness would have impaired the quality of the contents or 
would have utterly ruined them; and satisfactory receptacles for 
storage could have been constructed with less trouble. 
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When the basins were first examined it was supposed that 
their excavation was begun by building fires on the granite and 
by throwing water on the heated surface, so as to cause it to frac- 
ture and scale off. If so, they must have been completed by other 
means, for the sides and bottoms of those finished are very smooth. 
They might have been made by pounding or rubbing with blocks 
of rock. Perhaps the stones shown in plate 28, which exhibit wear, 
were used for this purpose. The rough interiors of the unfinished 
basins observed by the writer in the Giant Forest and by Mr. 
Barton on the promontory known as Homer’s Nose, however, 
lead to the belief that excavation was effected in part by some 
method similar to chiseling, but no implements have been found 
which could have been so used. 

The basins in the southern groups, it would appear from the 
reports, are much deeper than those which have been measured 
further north. The question, therefore, suggests itself: Do the 
increased size and depth of the southern basins indicate that the 
people who made them came from the southeast or east, and that 
they had occupied the southern portion of the area described for 
a longer period than the northern? 

All. the basins are situated at considerable altitudes, the 
majority of them in the zone in which the forests of Sequoia Gi- 
ganiea occur. Is it merely a coincidence that these basins occur 
only in the Sierra Nevada where the sequoias flourish in greatest 
numbers? Was the purpose for which they were made connected, 
possibly, in any way with the proximity of the sequoias? 

The deposits of volcanic ash found at the bottom of the basins 
at Redwood meadow and in some of those in the Giant Forest 
were notably undisturbed, and unmixed, or only slightly mixed, 
with other materials. 

There was, moreover, no other loose material under the layer 
of ash. Evidently, then, the basins were empty and clean when 
the volcanic shower fell, and this would show that they had been 
used only a short time before the eruption took place. Further- 
more, the fact that this material has not been removed is proof 
that the people have never returned to the mountains, though 
they must have lived there for a long period. It may be reason- 
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ably presumed, however, that a heavy fall of suffocating volcanic 
dust would have driven the inhabitants of the region in haste 
from their homes. 

From which volcanoes the ash may be derived is as yet 
uncertain. The volcanic cones nearest to Redwood meadow are 
those situated in the basin of Golden Trout creek, east of the Kern 
River canyon. They lie about 22 miles to the southeast. These 
cones have in the past discharged large flows of lava, but volcanoes 
of this type are explosive at times, and it is not improbable, there- 
fore, that they have emitted great volumes of ash, the finer 
particles of which were carried to great distances by the wind. 
As the winds in this part of the Sierra Nevada blow frequently 
from the south or southeast, the ash from these volcanoes would 
naturally have been carried in the direction of Redwood meadow 
and other portions of Sequoia National Park. 

As yet no information is at hand that permits us to answer the 
questions which naturally arise: Who were the remarkable people 
that excavated the basins? For what purpose did they make them? 
At what date did the volcanic eruption take place which put these 
people to flight? Whither did they go? Who are their descendants? 

P. O. Box 1132, 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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PLANTS OF JAMAICA USED BY NATIVES 
FOR MEDICINAL PURPOSES 


By MORRIS STEGGERDA 


HEN traveling in Jamaica one is struck with the fact that 

the natives attribute medicinal properties to most common 

plants. This is true for both white and black populations, 
and the knowledge of their uses is quite uniformly distributed. 
The general method of preparation of the medicine is to boil the 
leaves; the liquid resulting from this is known as “tea.” This 
“tea” is generally taken internally. Definite leaves are used as 
poultices for aches and pains, and in some plants the roots are 
used for medicine instead of the leaves. It is necessary in welfare 
clinics constantly to advise mothers not to give the baby these 
“teas” since it is often one of the first drinks the infant receives. 

Since such use of plants represents a rapidly passing phase of 
human healing, the material is presented while it is still available, 
for its ethnical interest. 

The plants mentioned in the table are those collected in 
Jamaica, by the author, while on an anthropological investiga- 
tion for the genetics division of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington.' The author wishes to express his appreciation to Misses 
Ethel and Faith Henderson of Kingston, Jamaica, for aid in 
collecting and identifying the plants. The scientific names were 
supplied by the New York Botanical Gardens. 

The common names shown in the table are those used by the 
natives. Some of these terms are descriptive of both the plant 
and its uses. It may be surprising to note from the table the large 
number of plants used for “colds,” which probably indicates a 
high percentage of colds among the population. In a government 
publication presenting the causes of death, a table shows tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia as among the four highest. This high 


! This paper is No. 152 of the Contributions from the Department of Zoology of 
Smith College. The expenses of the expedition were supplied by a grant made by Col. 
W. P. Draper. 
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rate of pulmonary diseases may be due to unsanitary living and 
also to a weakened condition resulting from the still prevalent 
malaria. It is of interest to note that the weeds are used medi- 
cinally for such complicated cases as heart, kidney, and bladder 
troubles. The medical profession in Jamaica is of the highest 
caliber and is rapidly replacing this more primitive type of heal- 
ing. 

The following table shows the names and specific uses of 
plants used for medicinal purposes by the natives of Jamaica of 
British West Indies. 


Common name Scientific name | Use and additional remarks 
1. Leaf of Life Bryophyllum primatum | Colds 
(Lam) Kurz | 
2. Spirit weed Argemone mexicana L | Colds (especially used for 


| young children) 


3. Rolling calf bed | Zebrina pendula Schnitzl | Colds 


4. Sour sop Armona muricata L | Colds (invariably induces 
| perspiration) 
5. Spanish needle | Bidens pilosa L (?) | Colds 
6. John Charley Varroma (cordia) globosa | Colds 
Jacq? | 
7. Strong Back Merbomia sp. Colds and kidney trouble 
8. Juba Iresine celosia L | Colds and dropsy 
9. Elder Sambricus simpsoni Colds and fever (boiled 
Rehder infusion)—also for ring 
worm (leaf applied as 
poultice) 
10. Rational-Ram- | Turnera ulmifolia L | Colds 
Goat 
11. Cow foot Heckaria umbellata (L) | Colds and headaches 


Kunth. 


STE 
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13 
14 
15 
16 
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12. 


. Wild Sage 


. Jackney-bush 


. Ginta leaf 


. Peppermint 
. Devil’s Horse 
Whip 


. Ceresee 
. Wild Tim 


. Pepper-elda 
. Black sage 


. Know you 
. Water Grass 


. Wild Marigold 


. Rock-bush 


. Muskmelon (?) 


. Tamarind 


PLANTS USED BY NATIVES 


‘ommon name | 


Scientific name 


Use and additional remarks 


Sage 


Schobera angiosperma (Murr) 
Britton 
(Heliotropium 
rum L) 


parviflo- 


Colds—also as a beverage 


Lantana sp. 


Colds and fever 


Eupatorium sp. 


Cold and fever (induces 
perspiration) 


| 


Piper sp. 


Colic 


Mentha sp. 


Stomach ache 


Cyathula achyranthoides 
(H. B. K.) Moquim 


Colic (root boiled with 


pimento) 


Momordica charantia L 


Stomach ache—(tea used 


especially for babies) 


Liebin 


Piper amalago (L) 


Varronia (Cordia) globosa?| Tonic 


Operculina dissecta 
(Jacq.) House 


= 
Pilea microphylla (L) | Tonic for babies 
| 


| 


Tonic for blood impurities 


Cathartic 


Commelina elegans 


(H. B. K.) 


Malaria fever 


Wedelia triloba (L) Hitch 


Fever 


Gesneria sp. 


Eupatorium macrophy- 


llum (L) 


Induces perspiration in 
cases of fever 

Shows positive reaction for 
yaws if person is suscep- 
tible. 


(L) 


Tamarindus indica 


Kidney trouble—“‘cooling’’~ 
of blood 
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Common name 4 


Scientific name 


Use and additional remarks 


28. John bush 


Blechum blechum (L) 
Millap 


Sore feet—also used in bath 


29. Hog meat 


Ipomola sp. 


Leaves used as a poultice 


30. Kingston but- 
tercup 


Tribulus cistoides (L) 


Kidney and bladder 


troubles 


31. Guinea hen 
weed 


Petiveria alliacea (L) 


Heart trouble 


32. Fit weed 


Eryngium foetidum (L) 


Stops convulsions—also 
used in bath. 


33. Chicken net 


Miconia laevigota (L) 


Sores—itch 


34. Guma 


Solanum nigrum (L) Sores in mouth 
35. White back Chaptolia nutans (L) | Lame feet 
Polak 
36. Hog hook Tournefortia hirsutissima | Diabetes 


(L) 


37. Pumpkin 
(squash) 


Cucurbita moschata 
(Duch) 


Kidneys (increases urine) 


38. Goucka 


Mikania sp. 


Diarrhoea 


39. Wild tobacco 


Pluchea odorata (L) Cass 


40. Dandelion 


Cassia sp. 


Sores (also used for women 
in labor) 


Kidneys. Also removes 
swellings (root used for 
colds) 


41. Worm weed 


Artemisia absinthium (L) 


SmitH COLLEGE, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Worms—also diarrhoea— 
(mixed with pimento and 
starch). 
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THE TAWASA LANGUAGE 
By JOHN R. SWANTON 
THE MATERIAL 


FIND of considerable interest has recently been made by 
A Mr. David I. Bushnell, Jr., whose discoveries of objects, 

drawings, paintings, and manuscripts dealing with the 
American Indians are already familiar to Americanists. It is 
one which has a significant bearing on the relations between some 
of the southeastern languages and the speakers of them. 

In the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for Oct.-Dec., 1908, Mr. 

Bushnell called attention to 
an old manuscript of unusual interest, relating to the Creek Indians in 1706 
and 1707. 
This manuscript is no. 13, vol. 4, of the Ludwell Papers, preserved 
by the Virginia Historical Society at Richmond, and Mr. Bushnell 
states that it 


was either written or dictated by Robert Beverley, the historian, two years 
after the first edition of his History of Virginia was published. 


It relates the story of an Indian calling himself Lamhatty, be- 
longing to the Tawasa town and tribe, who had been captured 
by the “ Tusckaroras,” carried through several Creek towns, and 
finally sold to the “Souanoukas,” evidently the Shawnee of Savan- 
nah river, from one of whose hunting parties he had escaped to 
the English settlements in Virginia. 

The manuscript consists of a single sheet of paper and on the 
reverse of this is a map of the country through which Lamhatty 
had passed, his route being shown by a dotted line. The nar- 
rative and map, with comments on both, appeared in the above- 
mentioned number of the ANTHROPOLOGIST (pp. 568-572) under 
the title ‘The Account of Lamhatty.” 

Last summer Mr. Bushnell learned from Fairfax Harrison, 
President of the Southern Railway, who is deeply interested in 
the antiquities of Virginia, of the existence of a letter referring 
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to Lamhatty in the archives department of the Virginia State 
Library, Richmond. The writer of this letter is thus described 
by Mr. Harrison: 


John Walker, ....was one of the leading men in King and Queen 
county from its organization in 1691 as a frontier county. In the land roll of 
1704 he is listed as the owner of 6,000 acres. In 1707-1709, when the pressure 
of the Iroquois upon the Virginia and Carolina Indians had repercussions 
upon the Virginia frontier, Colonel Walker was “first” in the K and Q com- 
mission of the peace and lieutenant-colonel commanding the county militia, 
and was thus responsible for that particular sector of the frontier. This was 
the occasion for his reports to the provincial government. He died ante 1714. 

He was the grandfather of Dr. Thomas Walker (1715-1794) of “Castle 
Hill” in Albemarle, the pioneer explorer of Kentucky. 


This letter and another by the same writer and in the same 
connection, but not mentioning Lamhatty, were published by 
Dr. W. P. Palmer in the Calendar of Virginia State Papers (1: 
113, 118, 1875). Mr. Harrison sent copies of these letters, as 
published, to Mr. Bushnell but called attention to the fact that 
they evidently contained some errors and suggested that Dr. 
McIlwaine, custodian of the archives, be asked to find the originals 
and make photostats. Mr. Bushnell followed this advice, but, 
while complying with the request, Dr. McIlwaine discovered, 
on the back of the letter referring to Lamhatty, an Indian-English 
vocabulary of 60 words under the heading “Sum words of his 
language explained.” This had not been reproduced by Dr. 
Palmer, but Dr. McIlwaine included a photostat of it with the 
others, and in September, 1928, just after my return to Washing- 
ton from the Congress of Americanists, Mr. Bushnell brought 
these and other notes in his possession bearing upon the subject 
to me. 

The letter referring to Lamhatty is dated 1707/8, January 16, 
and runs as follows: 


May it please your Hon'"— 

When ye Reporte was of ye late murder ir ye neck, I was told by Coll. 
Waller that ye Coll. of New Kent County and himself had sent out parties 
of men in Search of ye Indians; Whereupon I thought myself obleged to do 
y® like, and ordered one in y* upper parts to take 12 men and range our 
frontiers; he could make but 7, and they not above two shoots of amnition a 
piece; they were out 3 days, but made no discovery. 
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I must also acquaint your hon: that we have no amnition in ye County 
that I know of, & have been in that condition a great while. 

On Saturday, y® 3¢ of Jant Instant, an Indian came naked of armes into 
one of y* houses of y* upper Inhabitants in this County, upon which the people 
there tied him by y* arm, & brought him to me; they got to my house with 
him on y* day following; at first I put him in irons, and would have brought 
him to yor Hon', but the extremity of y* weather prevented any passage over 
Yorke River. After three dayes, finding him of a seeming good humour, I let 
him at liberty about the house where he still continues; I got y* Interpreter 
and a tuscarora Indian to talk with him; he at all times seemd verey inclinable 
to be understood, and was verey forward to talk, but neither of them could 
understand him. 

What I have learnt from him in this long acquaintance is thus he calls 
his name Lamhatty, and his town Tow4sa, near which there were nine other 
nations of Indians, confederates with his Town, under distinct names for y*® 
particular, but all under the common name of Tow4sa’s, which are described 
by those O’s on y® North side of the East and West line; those O’s on y* South 
side y* sd. line with severall others which he says are there, have also their 
particular names, but all under the comon name of Tuscaréras he says that 
not far from their Town is great falls, and a little below that a great salt 
water [lak]e, whose waves he describes to tumble and roar like a sea he sayes 
He was taken prisoner 9 months agoe; that he was 3 months in carrying to 
Telapotisa where they made him work in y*® groun[d] That there they use 
canoes that he was 2 mo. in carrying through ye 6 next Towns, and one 
month in passing from ye 6 from Telapotisa to y* 7, where he was sold, 
viz. Sowanéuka They in a short time took him out a hunting, viz‘. 6 men 
2 women and 3 children, along y* ledge of Lower mountains, (as he at first 
described to us by heaps of dirt tho’ his geography has not made him hit it 
right in this draught) Whence he run away from them, and in 9 dayes time 
came to ye house by Robert Powells where he was taken and brought to me 
He says that ye first time y* Tuskaroras made warr, they swept off 3 of their 
nations clear, and y* next time 4 more, and y* other three run away The map 
is all his own drawing which I thought might be satisfaction to your hon* to 
send, y® red line denotes his march, y* black lines y* Rivers, & y* shaded lines 
y® mountains, which he describes to be vastly big among some of those Indian 
Towns for y® rest I must referr yot Hon" to y® map; he seems very desirous 
to stay, if I might have yor: Hon™: leave to keep him and am 

Yor: Hon: most humble Servant, 
John Walker. 


In order to place all of the material before the reader, it will 
be best to reprint here the narrative which Mr. Bushnell pub- 
lished in 1908. 


Ropert BEVERLEYs Accot. or LAMHATTY 

Lamhatty an Indian of Towassa of 26 years of age comeing naked & 
unarmed into the upper inhabitants on the north side of Mattapany in very 
bad weather in y*. X*. mass hollidays anno 1707 gives this accot. 
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The foregoeing year y*. Tusckaroras made war on y* Towasas & de- 
stroyed 3 of theyr nations (the whole consisting of ten) haveing disposed of 
theyr prisoners they returned again & in y® Spring of y* year 1707 they swept 
away 4 nations more, the other 2 fled, not to be heard of ’twas at this second 
comeing that they took Lamhatty & in 6 weeks time they caryed him to 
Apeikah from thence in a week to Jabon, from thence in 5 days to Tellapousa 
(where they use canoes) where they made him worke in y*® ground between 
3 & 4 months. Then they carryed him by easy Journeys in 6 weeks time to 
the Opponys, from thence they were a month crossing y® mountains to 
Souanouka’s where they sold him. 

A party of y® Souanouka’s comeing northward under the foot of ye 
mountains took him with them, there were of ye Souanoukas, 6 men 2 woman 
& 3 children, he continewed with them about 6 weeks, & they pitched thier 
Camp on y*® branches of Rapahan: River where they pierce y* mountains, 
then he ran away from them keeping his course Eb S & ES E. Crossing 3 
branches of Rapahan: River & thrice crossing Mattapany till he fell in upon 
Andrew Clarks house which he went up to & surendered himself to y* people 
they being frightned Seized upon him violently & tyed him tho’ he made no 
manner of Resistance but shed tears & shewed them how his hands were 
galled and swelled by being tyed before; where upon they used him gentler & 
tyed y® string onely by one arme till they brought him before L*. Coll’. 
Walker of King & Queen County where is at liberty & stays verry contentedly 
but noe body can yet be found that understands his language. 

Postscript [torn] after some of his Country folks were found servants 
[torn] he was sometimes ill used by Walker, became very melancholly after 
fasting & crying several days together sometimes useing little Conjuration & 
when warme weather came he went away & was never more heard of.! 


These are evidently the results of independent interviews of 
Lamhatty, or independent sets of interviews, but as it is probable 
that the same imperfect interpreters were used, we should not be 
surprised to find blunders. Some such blunders, actual and 
probable, will be pointed out, but in spite of them it is surprising 
how well the narratives agree with each other and with information 
otherwise obtained. 

One very obvious mistake was made by Walker in stating that 
the ten towns called collectively ‘‘Tow4sa”’ are indicated on the 
map “by those O’s on y* North side of the East and West line; 
those O’s on y® South side y* sd. line” having the common name 
“Tuscaréras.” It is evident from the map and from common sense 
that we must transpose the words “North” and “South.” Beverley 
himself has made a slip in saying that after seven ‘“‘nations’’ had 


1 Am. Anth., n.s., 10: 568-569, 1908. 
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been swept away “‘the other two fled.” For “two” we should of 
course read “ three,” following Walker. 

A third error, due perhaps to the desire of the Tuscarora 
interpreters to exalt the importance of their nation, is the extension 
of the Tuscarora name over numerous towns which had nothing 
to do with that tribe, except it may be as occasional enemies. 
Most of these really belonged to the Creeks. 

Still another possible error is Beverley’s statement that the 
Tawasa towns had been swept away in two successive years. The 
French writer Pénicaut says that the Tawasa came to Governor 
Bienville at Mobile in 1705 to ask for a piece of ground on which 
to settle and were given a plot a league and a half below the fort. 
But Pénicaut quite uniformly goes astray in his chronology, and 
La Harpe does not mention the tribe until 1707, the very year 
when Lamhatty states that they were driven from their old homes. 
In a copy of Bienville’s memoir on the tribes of Louisiana, the 
French explorer is made to state that he had drawn the Chatot 
Indians from Florida to the neighborhood of Mobile in 1703, 
and, since the Chatot constituted part of the Tawasa confederacy, 
it is possible that the first raid upon the latter was four years 
before the second instead of one. However, the copyist has erred 
in reproducing some figures in other parts of the Bienville docu- 
ment and there may be a mistake here. I may add that I did not 
have access to this memoir when I compiled Bulletin 73 of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. It is also possible that some 
Chatot remained in their old homes after the rest of the tribe had 
moved. 

The stages of Lamhatty’s journey, as reported by our two 
authorities, agree very well if we may be allowed to suppose the 
word “ weeks” to have been inserted in one place instead of “ days.”’ 
Placing the two side by side we have the following result: 


Lamhatty’s itinerary Lamhatty’s itinerary 
according to Walker according to Beverley 
“Tow4sa”’ to “Telapofsa” 3 mos. “Towassa” to ““Apeikah” 6 weeks 


“Apeikah” to “Jabon” 1 week 
“Jabon” to “Tellapousa” 5 days 
(weeks?) 
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At “Telapoidsa” 3-4 mos. 
“Telapotsa” to“Opponys” 6 weeks “Tellapousa’’to6thtown 2 mos. 
(or “Otiquaney”’) (i.e., “Oukfusky”’) 
“Opponys” to ‘‘Souano- 1 month “Oukfusky” to “Sowané- 1 mo. 
uka” uka” 
At “Sowanéuka” “a short 
time” 


With “Souanouka” hunt- about 6 
ing party weeks 
After leaving hunting 9 days 
party 

Both agree that Lamhatty reported 9 months (actually of 
course ‘“‘moons’’) had elapsed from the time when he was first 
captured until he reached the white settlements, and, measured 
by that standard, Walker allows too much time, 10 to 11 months, 
and Beverley too little, less than 6 months. If the ‘5 days’”’ which 
according to Beverley Lamhatty’s captors consumed in going 
from “‘Jabon” to “Tellapousa” should be “weeks,” as I have 
suggested and as the map would indicate, the testimony of our 
authorities regarding the time consumed between Tawasa and 
Tallapoosa would agree. There is a discrepancy of only two 
weeks in the itinerary between ‘“‘Tellapousa”’ and ‘‘Sowanéuka.” 
It seems to the writer that these stages of the journey are repre- 
sented with approximate accuracy and probably that from 
“‘Sowanéuka” to the English settlements but that Walker under- 
stood more time to have been spent in the Tallapoosa villages 
than was actually the case. Perhaps the “3 to 4 months” includes 
the entire period between the arrival at “‘Telapousa” and the 
arrival at “Opponys.” An exact correspondence is not to be 
expected in any case. 


STUDY OF THE Map 


Mr. Bushnel! believes that the map preserved with Beverley’s 
manuscript narrative and here reproduced (map 1) is only a copy. 
The names were of course written in by a white man in any case. 
If they were on the original, they were probably inserted by 
Walker and copied by Beverley. In consequence, it is quite 
probable that some of them contain errors, and this fact must be 
kept in mind in any attempts at identification. In his first paper 
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Mr. Bushnell gave identifications of part of the place names 
mentioned, but twenty years have added considerable to our 
knowledge of the section at that period and Walker’s letter gives 
us a check upon the original data. We will therefore review the 
whole matter once more. 


Indian Names of Bodies of Water 


The first part of one of these is torn, but it consisted of two 
words, the first ending in “bly.” The second is “ NetGckqua.” 
There can be no doubt that the river called by this name was 
the Apalachicola. 

Alatém—Bushnell suggests that this is the Duck river of 
later maps, but I see in it rather the Ocklocknee. 

Chauctotibab—The position of this stream plainly indicates 
the Flint. “‘Oubab” in this and other cases is the word for “river.” 
The first part of the name is evidently that of the “‘Choctéuh,” 
better known to us as Chatot, who are not, however, located upon 
it in this map. 

Matapani.—The Mattapony. 

Ouquodky.—The gulf of Mexico. If the name is in Tawasa then 
the Tawasa term was identical with that of the Hitchiti, Oki- 
hatki, “white water.’”’ (See p. 449) 

Rapahan.—The Rappahannock. 

Sayénte Alatém ouibab.—The upper part of the river so called 
is the Tallapoosa, which Lamhatty plainly confounded with a 
western affluent of the Chattahoochee, probably the Omussee or 
Yattayabba. ‘‘Sayente’’ may be the Tawasa form of the word 
for “snake,” which is “sinti” in Choctaw. ‘“Alatam” is the same 
word as that used in another river name (see above). ‘‘Odbab” 
is, of course, “‘river.”’ 

Sowodlla oibab.—This stream is named after the Sawokli tribe 
which formerly lived toward the Gulf coast and later united with 
the Lower Creek. When first known to Europeans they spoke a 
dialect of Hitchiti. As laid out on the map, this river suggests the 
Chippola, but the “Ogolaighoo,” upon a northern branch of it, 
are undoubtedly the Yuchi band known to have lived near 
Choctawhatchee river, and it is probable that the later name of 
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the river itself was derived from that of the Chatot tribe here 
represented close by it. 

Wichise—The position of this watercourse indicates the 
Chattahoochee, which the name itself confirms since it is plainly 
a form of Ochesee, a designation ordinarily bestowed upon the 
Creek by the Hitchiti-speaking Indians. Chattahoochee river was 
the well known historic seat of the Lower Creek. 


Names of the Ten “Tawasa” Towns 

Aulédly—Unidentified. 

Chocltéuh—The Chatot already mentioned, from whom 
Chauctotbab was named, and probably the Choctawhatchee. 
They are said to have spoken a dialect different from but related 
to that of the Choctaw with whom they were frequently con- 
founded. (See B. A. E., Bull. 73: 134-136.) 

Ephip pick —Unidentified. 

Ogolatighoos—A form of Hogologee or Hog Logee, which is 
again a corruption of Tahogalewi, an Algonquian name of the 
Yuchi. The Yuchi here mentioned are the Choctawhatchee band. 
(See B. A. E., Bull. 73: 298-304.) 

Potithka.—Without much doubt the Pawokti who, like the 
Tawasa proper, later settled among the Alabama Indians on the 
Alabama river. (See Bull. 73: 141.) 

Socsokéy.—Unidentified. 

Sone pah.—Unidentified. 

Sowéolla——The Sawokli tribe mentioned above. (See Bull. 73: 
141-143.) 

Tomoéka.—A band of Timucua, perhaps identical with the 
later Osochi. (See Bull. 73: 25-26, 165-167.) 

Towdsa, Towasa, Towassa.—The Tawasa proper. (See Bull. 
73: 137-141.) 

The above facts show that the so-called “‘Tawasa Nation” of 
Lamhatty, if indeed it was not rather a construct of the minds of 
his white auditors, was nothing more than a group of towns of 
Muskhogean, Timucua, and Yuchi affiliations, probably thrown 
into a kind of confederation by common fear of the Creek. 
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Names of the Towns through which Lamhatty was Carried 

“Towasa,” where Lamhatty was captured, and ‘“‘Scosoéky,” 
the first town to which he was afterwards brought, belonged to the 
Tawasa confederation and have already been mentioned. The party 
then crossed to the east bank of Chattahoochee river just below 
the mouth of some stream entering from the west which seems to 
have impressed Lamhatty with an exaggerated idea of its size 
(see “‘Sayénte Alatim ofbab” above). On the east bank of the 
Chattahoochee higher up they came to a town called Apéicah 
(in text “‘Apeikah’’). This word suggests the Creek town and 
tribe of Abihka, and there is no other Muskogee town with a 
name anything like it. The difficulty in such an identification 
is the fact that Abihka was well up Coosa river in what is now 
Talladega county, Alabama, distant the entire width of the Creek 
country. Nevertheless I believe that there is a solution of this 
perplexing problem. The point where the town is located on 
Lamhatty’s map corresponds very closely to that of a Lower 
Creek settlement known as Eufaula Hopai (“Far away Eufaula’) 
or Lower Eufaula, so called to distinguish it from another Eufaula 
on Tallapoosa river of which it was traditionally a colony. There 
was, however, still another Eufaula in the Abihka country, called 
Eufaula Old Town or Eufaula Hatchee, and there is every reason 
to believe that this was the mother town of all of them. As the 
term Abihka was applied, not merely to certain specific towns but 
generally to the uppermost body of Creek, those in the Coosa 
River country—and sometimes to the entire nation—it is quite 
possible that it was retained as one designation of the Lower 
Eufaula Indians. They are known to have settled here at a com- 
paratively late date though they were in that spot as early as 
1733. 

Crossing the river at “‘Apéicah,”’ Lamhatty’s captors passed 
through two more towns on the west side. The first of these is 
called “Jabon” or “Jiabon.”’ In the present form this word is 
unidentifiable, but if we suppose that one or two slight mistakes 
were made by Beverley in copying and that it was really “ Jahau,” 
~ Jahaw,” or something very like these, it is probably the Chiaha 
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town, at one time in about the place indicated. The second town 
is ‘‘Alabachehati” and if we assume some mishearing and mis- 

copying again we may suppose this to have been “ Abalachikoli” 

the Hitchiti form of the name Apalachicola. The Apalachicola did, 

indeed, live at a corresponding point at one period, but I had 

supposed that they were among those towns in the Tawasa nation 

whose names cannot now be identified. Possibly the town was 
farther toward the northwest than the map shows and may have 
belonged to the Alabama. The first part of the name would lend 

some color to this theory and the latter part might be Creek chati 
or tcati, ‘‘red’’ (cf. the Alabama town Kantcati, “Red Ground’’). 

However, I incline to the other interpretation. 

The next objective was “‘Tellapotsa” or ‘Telapotisa,” an old 
town on the river which bears the name and not far from its 
junction with the Coosa. “Tockhoisa,” the next place reached, 
may be intended for Muklasa, if “l’’ has been miscopied “h.” 
The position would be exactly as indicated. Otherwise I have no 
suggestion to make regarding it. ‘‘Cheeawéole”’ is beyond reason- 
able doubt the Upper Creek war town of Tiwahali, Creek surd 
| when initial being repeatedly recorded as ch by English speakers. 
If would seem, however, as if Lamhatty had here confounded the 
Tallapoosa river with the upper course of the Chattahoochee. 

“‘Coweta,”’ which is next in order, is the well known head war 
town of the Lower Creek. The place so called on this map was 
probably that afterwards named Coweta Tallahassee (“Coweta 
Old Town’’), later Broken Arrow, near the falls at Columbus, 
Georgia, but on the Alabama side of the river. It is, however, 
possible that the Coweta Indians were then at a settlement on 
Ocmulgee river, which they occupied temporarily to be near the 
English traders. In the name of the next place, “Awhissie,” I 
am inclined to find that of the Creek “Atasi” Indians a band of 
whom were at about this period on Ocmulgee. At any rate there 
can be no reasonable doubt that “Otiquéney” (badly misspelled 
“Opponys” in Beverley’s text) refers to the Oconee since not 
only is the name sufficiently close but the map position agrees 
very well with that of the Oconee town at Rock Landing on the 
river bearing their name. 
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“‘Oukfusky”’ designates in Creek a point extending out into the 
water or a point of land between the mouths of two confluent 
streams. It was applied to a number of related Upper Creek towns 
but, while some branch settlements were on the upper course of 
the Chattahoochee, none is known to have been as far east as the 
point here indicated. While Okfuskee Indians may have been in 
this vicinity, I am inclined to regard this as a Creek name for the 
Yuchi town on Ogechee river, which would be directly on their 
line of march for the Shawnee village. For there can at any rate 
be no question that the“‘ Sowanotika” of the map, Souanouka’s”’ 
of the text, and Walker’s “‘Sowanotika”’ are variants of the Creek 
term Sawanoki or Sawanogi applied to the Shawnee Indians, and 
the only Shawnee settlement corresponding to the place here 
indicated was that near the present Augusta on Savannah river. 
The only suggestion that I have to make regarding the last town 
indicated, ‘‘ Poehtissa,” is that the concluding portion of the name 
resembles parts of some eastern Siouan tribal names such as 
“*Monahassano”’ or “‘ Nahyssan,” and “‘ Hassinunga.”’ 


EARLIER CLASSIFICATION OF THE TAWASA 


Our knowledge of the Tawasa extends as far back as 1540 when 
the chroniclers of De Soto mention them, under the names “‘ Toasi”’ 
and “ Tuasi,” as a tribe on the lower Tallapoosa or upper Alabama. 
The occasion and date of their removal to the Apalachicola are 
unknown to us. After having settled near Mobile in the manner 
already indicated, they remained there about ten years when 
they returned to the very country where De Soto had found them 
and constituted one town among the Alabama. Afterward they 
followed the fortunes of the latter Indians, and during my re- 
searches in 1910-14, among those living in Texas, I found that 
the name was still remembered. 

Until the appearance of the present vocabulary, it was as- 
sumed, on the best of grounds, that the language of this tribe 
differed in no respect from standard Alabama, and this impression 
was actually strengthened by the discovery of the first Lamhatty 
manuscript and accompanying map. 
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“Ouquodky,” for instance, which it is natural to assume was 
the Tawasa name of the gulf of Mexico, is, as stated above, 
practically identical with the Hitchiti term for the same, and the 
Alabama form differs but slightly. Some of the place names 
also suggest a Muskhogean derivation, and we have, or had, the 
best of reasons for supposing that two of the other towns of the 
Tawasa confederacy, Choctoth and Sowédolla, were of Mus- 
khogean speech. The only difficulty appeared in the term“ odbab,” 
evidently signifying a “river,” but this was not insurmountable 
since it might be considered a variant form of Alabama “apa‘ ni” 
and Choctaw “bok.” 


THE NEW VOCABULARY 


On the basis of this new vocabulary, however, we must ap 
parently revise our conclusions, at least in part, and align Tawasa 
with the language or languages of the so-called Timuquanan stock 
of northern Florida. Such an unexpected result might cause us to 
question whether Lamhatty may not have belonged to some 
minor foreign group of Indians, such as the ‘““Tomodéka”’ shown 
on his map. While no final answer can be given to this suggestion 
unless other Tawasa linguistic material comes to light, probability 
is against it. It is always possible that an individual taken at 
random from some tribe will belong to an enclave not really 
representative of the group, but it is unlikely. Such a theory 
would gain strength if the language were absolutely identical 
with that recorded by the Spanish Franciscans, Pareja and 
Mobilla, but, as we shall see, it diverges from that language 
sufficiently to entitle it to a distinct dialectic position. These 
facts will be more clearly apparent on a comparison of the material 
to which we will now proceed. First I present a copy of the new 
Tawasa vocabulary as carefully made as possible, only a few 
forms being in doubt. 


Sum words of his language explained 


Dog Effallah 
bread pisso 
meat sotia 
knife pitchot 


Drink 


ocoot 
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potato 
Corn 
Cat 

1 


2 
3 
4 
5 


leg 
stocking 
pipe 
tobacco 
door 
chair 
sun 

day 
night 
moon 
full moon 


go 

come 

sit down 

fire 

come to the 
fire 

boy 

Woman 

man 

Bow 

Arrow 

fight 
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Necéa (or Neodéa) 

Chesapa 

heat 

yankfah 

Hép-ho 

Checittah 

Ma4rouah 

Mareékah 

pekétchah 

pekénnahough 

pekétchcuttah 

toédmah 

toomayatkfa 

tomoeficha 

tomo-eucha-Hop-ho- 
Colah 

tomo-eucha-Maréekah 

fodley 

Secah 

secitchenou 

’scut 

hewéenou 

ocut-sovia 

I-hewanna 

Hassey 

I’nny 

Miltéwah 

A’ssick 

A’ssick héomah 

ou 

hé 

chénah (or chénoh) 

Uékqiiah 

Uékheth (?) 

Hiiekquah 

so macu (?) 

héméh 

héwah 

Tatcah 

Tatcah heméh 


Loékgiy 

Néah 

wiedid 
Colite 
Piékcutt 
loaichat 
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sW 
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Sa 
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M 
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7 
8 h 
10 
11 
20 
23 
i 
26 f 
hand 
t 
§ 
( 
I ‘ 
you 
he 
here (?) 
there 
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tied Cickqiit 

River Wiéott 

Salt River Wiéott opit (?) 

East Assick-totiquah 

West Assick-Eachah 

Mountains Oi bap? 

[or river] 

great yéw,e 

little Chicky (or Chi- 
éky) 

how many sdquah 


LINGUISTIC MATERIAL FROM THE Map 


A few words might also be added from the names on the map 
if we could be sure that they had not been borrowed by Lamhatty 
from some other dialect. Indeed, the few supplied to us in this 
manner present puzzling contradictions with which it is difficult 
to deal. In the first place the map name for “river’’ is plainly 
“otibab,” but this is almost identical with “Od bap,” the word 
“mountains” in the vocabulary. Are these in fact two 
distinct but slightly differing words, or was a mistake made in the 
original record? If the latter is the correct explanation, it seems 
pretty clear that the map interpretation is to be accepted since 
so many errors of the same kind are incredible. We need not be 
disturbed by the fact that the vocabulary contains a word for 
“river” quite distinct from the one in question, because some 
Southeastern languages contain two terms applying to water- 
courses, as Choctaw hahica and bok; Natchez wala and abdl. 
Almost all of them also employ the word for “water” to designate 


signifying 


streams, and this last fact may serve to explain another difficulty, 
one presented by the name given to the gulf of Mexico, for 
“Ouquodky” is evidently identical with the name for the “ocean” 
or ‘“‘gulf” employed by Hitchiti speaking people. We usually 
spell this Oki-hatki or Okhatki, and it is compounded of oki, 
“water,” and hatki, “white.” Slightly variant forms were used 
by the Alabama and Choctaw. If this name is really Tawasa and 
not borrowed from some neighboring language, the fact would 


2 See discussion in next section. 
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prove that the former tongue shared these two words with the 
Muskhogean dialects cited. It would also tend to indicate that, 
like the Choctaw and Natchez, they had two words meaning 
“river” besides the common term for water. ‘‘OdGbab”’ would find 
correspondences in Choctaw bok, Alabama pa‘ni, Natchez abal, 
Timucua ibi (ibine, “water’’), and probably Cusabo bou, or boo 
(as in Westobou, “River of the Westo’’). The possible connection 
of Sayénte of the river name “Sayénte alatam otbab” with 
Choctaw “‘sinti, serpent,”’ has been mentioned. Fortunately these 
uncertainties do not affect the more important conclusions to 
be drawn from this material in any marked degree. We will now 
proceed to compare it with corresponding words in Timucua and 
the more important Muskhogean dialects. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER LANGUAGES 


In consulting the following tables please bear in mind the fact 
that no attempt has been made to standardize the phonetics. The 
Tawasa words are given exactly as in the original text and theletters 
are such as would be selected spontaneously by a speaker of Eng- 
lish. The Timucua terms are taken unchanged from the grammar 
of the Franciscan missionary Pareja and the phonetics are such as 
a Spaniard also versed in Latin would naturally employ. The 
Muskhogean examples are drawn from my own material or that 
of Dr. Gatschet and in one or two cases are reproduced as written 
by my native informants. The order of words is that of the Tawasa 
vocabulary. The final -t of many of the Tawasa words is a case 
ending or suffixed connective. 


I. Tawasa-Timucua Correspondences 


English Tawasa Timucua 
dog effallah* efa 
bread pisso pesolo 
meat sota soba 
knife pitchot picho 
drink ocodt ucu(nu) 
cat hiat hiyaraba 
1 yankfah yaha, yanka 


5 ]4h =la, it is he, is. 


sw! 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
do 
ni 
fu 
I 
cc 
si 
fi 
b 
Ww 
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— 


h door 

e night 
full moon 
I 

you 
come 

sit down 
fire 

boy 
woman 
t man 
bow 

salt 

east 


great 
little 
5 how many 


t Il. 
English 
dog 

4 bread pisso 
drink ocoét 
cat heat 


effallah 


one yankfah 


night 
come hémeh 
fire tatcah 
little chicky 


Tawasa 


door ocut-sova 
milté,wah 


(or chiéky) 
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efiksah 

hép-ho 
checittah 
mérouah 
mareékah 
pekétchah 
pekénnahough 
pekétchcuttah 
toémah 
ocut-sofia 
milté,wah 
a’ssick h6omah 
ot 

hé 

hémeh 

héwah 

tatcah® 
loékqiy 

néah 

wied66 

coltite 

oput 
assick-totiquah 


yéw,e 
chicky (or chiéky) 
sdquah 


Timucua 


efa 

pesolo 

ucu (nu) 

hiyaraba 
(“‘panther’’) 

yaha, yanka 

ucu-chua 

ilage, pilani 

hime 

taca 

chiri 


yucha 
hapu 
cheqeta 
marua 

mareca 

pigicha 

piqinahu 
peqechaqeta 
tuma 

ucu-chua 

ilage, pilani 
homo (“to finish’’) 
honihe‘ 
hechie, hete‘* 
hime 
hibua* 
taca 
aruqui 

nia 

viro 

colo 

api 

toco (‘‘to 

out’’) 

yayi 

chiri 
chuca 


come 


Tawasa-Timucua-M uskhogean Correspondences 


Muskhogean Tongues* 
ifa (M, H, A, K), ofe (C) 
paspa (A), paska (C) 
iski (M), iska (A), hku (N) 
katca (M), kowa (C), kowi (H), 
winatuh (N), (“panther’’) 
tcafa (A, K) 
okhetca (A), sokotci (H) 
nili (M), nila (A, H) 
minti (C) 
totka (M), tikba (H) 
tcutki (M), tcikka (A), tsigic 
(N) 


* Ho and ni and he and chi are separable stems. 
5 t and c are pronounced independently. 
* M= Muskogee or Creek; H=Hitchiti; A= Alabama; K = Koasati, C= Choctaw. 
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III. Additional Tawasa-Muskhogean Corres pondences 


English Tawasa Timucua Muskhogean Tongues 

corn chesapa hulubu, tapola tcasi (A), atci (M), aspi (H) 

sun hassey ela hasi (M, A, H K, C) 

day Inny equela nitta (M), nihta (A), nihtagi 
-(H) 

moon a’ssick acu nila hasi (A) 

he chénoh oge icina (N) 


IV. Tawasa Words Without Correspondences in the Other Tongues 


English Tawasa Timucua Muskhogean Tongues 

tobacco hewéenou ypopi hitci (M), haktcuma (A), 
aktcomi (H) 

arrow piékcutt atulu (M), (A), taihi (H) 

fight lodchat? peramo, ica, siso itibi (A, H), tipoka (M) 

river wiéott ibi hatci (M), hahtci (H), hahtca 


(C); bok (C), pahni (A), 
abal (N), oiwa (“water”) 


The results of this analysis may be summarized as follows: 


Whole number of words in vocabulary. . . . 60 
Words used in comparisons................... 43 
Resemblances between Tawasa and Timucua......... ee 33 
Resemblances between Tawasa, Timucua, and Muskhogean. 10 
Resemblances between Tawasa and Muskhogean alone .. ; 5 


Tawasa words without correspondences 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TIMUQUANAN 
AND MUSKHOGEAN Stocks 

The number of correspondences between the Muskhogean 
tongues and Timucua had, previous to the discovery of this 
Tawasa vocabulary, led the writer to believe in the genetic 
relationship of the two varieties of speech. The following examples 
may be given and at the same time they illustrate the number of 
resemblances in the grammatical processes. As in the case of 
Natchez, it appears that the resemblances are closest in the 
processes and the structure generally than in the vocabulary. 


7 Probably from Spanish lucha. 
8 oiwa is evidently a late modification of oki or oka. 
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V. Timucua-Muskhogean Correspondences 


English Timucua Muskhogean 
I -a ~i(M), -ya(N), -la(C) 
me ni- ni-(N), tca-(M, H, A), sa-(C) 
you tci- tci- 
he oge ak, akka, akko (A) 
plural suffix -bo -bi (N), -pi (K) 
negative suffix -ti -ti (H), -hat (N), -ti (it’s 
noth’g) (A) 
causative suffix -si, -SO -tci (M), -tsi (N) 
noun-forming prefix na- na- (C) 
reflexive prefix s- c- (N) 
this ka ka (N), ya(M) 
that (remote) ma (also article) ma (passim) 
up, above abo aba (C) 
tree aye ahi (H) 
to walk aliho aya, ala (A) 
snake yyola ula (N) 
mother isa ishki (C), itski (M) 


CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions seem inescapable: 

1. If Lamhatty’s language is actually Tawasa the latter was a 
dialect belonging primarily to the so-called Timuquanan stock. 

2. It was intermediate between the dialects of that family 
hitherto known to us and the tongues of the Muskhogean group. 

3. Taken in conjunction with the numerous recognized points 
of resemblance between the languages of these two assumed 
stocks, including a virtual structural identity, it seems practi- 
cally impossible to maintain longer the separate position of the 
latter. While there is a considerable body of material in Timucua, 
which cannot as yet be identified in the Muskhogean languages, 
the nature of the resemblances given in table V, which contains 
merely a selection, shows the vital character of those that are 
known. 

Bureau OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
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THE STONE ART OF THE SAN DIEGUITO PLATEAU 
By MALCOLM J. ROGERS 


HE region considered in this paper lies in western San Diego 
6 be. California, contiguous to the lower drainage of the 

San Dieguito river, and embraces an area of about one hun- 
dred square miles.' Flowing in a southwesterly direction the San 
Dieguito river breaks through the low Coast Range about six 
miles from the Pacific, and continues in this general direction in 
a deep, broad valley across a greatly dissected plateau to the 
ocean. This coastal plateau averages six miles in width, stands 
from three hundred to five hundred feet above sea level, and is 
composed of uplifted Tertiary marine beds, and some Pleistocene. 
These formations are but slightly indurated, especially the upper 
strata, and are greatly eroded. They consist of intercalated sand- 
stone, shale, sandy marl, and gravel. In general the gravel caps 
the entire region, or has capped it previous to the recent period. 
Although this coastal region is criss-crossed with myriad canyons 
and some broad valleys, it presents the general appearance of a 
plateau, when viewed from a distance. Most of western San 
Diego county, bordering on the Pacific, is of a similar topography. 

With one exception (locus tv, fig. 1) it is only in the above- 
described region that the writer has been able to locate a certain 
chipped stone industry, thoroughly distinctive from other local 
industries. It will be pertinent first to consider certain factors 
relative to the latter to bring out the salient points of the former, 
for they are quite different. 

When the Spanish arrived in California they found San Diego 
county occupied by two different linguistic groups, one speaking 
a Shoshonean language and the other a Yuman. Neither had a 
tribal entity, and there was some dialectic variation within each 
of these groups. A line drawn approximately east and west 


1 This paper has been prepared from data gained through field work, begun in 
1920 in western San Diego county, and carried on intermittently down to the present 
time 
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through the middle of San Diego county would define the lin- 
guistic boundary between the two stocks. Those clans in the 
south half of the county, viz., the Yuman, came under the in- 
fluence of the San Diego mission and became known as the 
Dieguefio, and likewise those in the northern half, the Shoshonean 


_R. 3 W. R.2Ww 
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Fig. 1. The San Dieguito plateau. 


people, were named Luisefio from their association with the San 
Luis Rey mission. The cultural similarity of these two groups is 
such as to permit their being considered together, and henceforth 
in this paper I shall refer to them collectively as Mission Indians. 
A complete résumé of their material culture is outside the province 
of this report, and it has been adequately presented elsewhere.’ 


3 ‘i L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California. Bur. Amer. Ethnol., 
Bull. 78 (Washington, 1925). 
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It is necessary, however, to mention some of the principal features 
in order to bring out the dissimilarities between their culture and 
the one to be described. 

In the choice of camp and village sites the Mission Indian 
showed a marked preference for the east sides and tops of rocky 
hills, overlooking a creek or waterhole. His shelter was built either 
under, or in the lee of a large boulder, when one was available. 
Camp sites on open ground are so rare as to be negligible. 

These people practised cremation, made pottery, and used the 
bedrock mortar and metate in preference to the portable forms, 
although the latter were used. Their chief article of diet was acorn 
flour, and the geographical distribution of the live oaks, to a 
certain degree, determined the location of their settlements. These 
trees occur but sparingly throughout the local coastal belt. 

The Dieguefio and Luisefio used the bow and arrow, and 
sometimes tipped their arrows with stone points. While these 
points are by no means common, a few are to be found on any site. 
They were but indifferent workers in stone and their scrapers 
are little more than percussive flakes with some secondary chipping 
on the edges, or none at all. It is probable that they used the 
teshoa-flake* occasionally, for this occurs sporadically throughout 
southern California, but nowhere to my knowledge as a type- 
scraper except on a narrow strip of the Upper and Lower Cali- 
fornian coast. 

The above briefly described culture is the only recognized 
culture in San Diego county. This situation is undoubtedly due 
to unfamiliarity with the field and not to lack of evidence to the 
contrary. The writer recognizes two distinct and older cultures 
throughout the coastal belt. The first and probably the older is 
chiefly characterized by numerous shell middens. These middens 
are to be found not only on the coast, but as far as four miles 
inland. In elevation they range from tidewater to two hundred 
and fifty feet above sea level, the inland ones being usually located 


3 Shoshone term for a shoulder-flake (plano-convex type) struck from the long 
axis of a water-washed cobble. This form was first described by Dr. Joseph Leidy of 
the Hayden Geological Survey (Sixth Ann. Rept. U. S. Surv. of the Territories, Wash- 
ington, 1872). 
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at the greater height. They are invariably located on mesa rims 
adjacent to sanded-in sloughs, which indent the local coast and 
extend inland often for several miles. Judging from the contents 
of the middens, these sloughs formerly supported an abundant 
molluscan fauna. Whether the unusual location of the higher 
middens is indicative of a subsequent crustal uplift or not, is not 
debatable with our present incomplete geological knowledge; but 
it seems impossible to account for them otherwise. 

The surface finds from these middens include metates, manos, 
hammerstones, teshoa-flakes, and a great amount of split stone, 
but no chipped stone artifacts which may be recognized as finished 
implements, unless it be the teshoa-flakes. Potsherds are entirely 
absent, but occur sparingly in the vicinity. Many of the middens 
produce nothing that would associate them with man, except the 
split stones. 

Although a thorough discussion of this culture would be 
relevant to the main thesis of this paper, lack of knowledge forbids 
it. Extensive excavations with special regard to stratigraphy 
must be made before these middens can be viewed from any but 
a speculative angle. The writer has examined many of these 
middens superficially, however, and collected sufficient surface 
material to warrant comparisons if not conclusions with regard 
to the material about to be described. 

We now come to the consideration of a certain chipped stone 
industry, which conforms in its occurrence to a well-defined zone 
on the San Dieguito plateau. This cultural area may be divided 
into four loci upon the basis of intensive occupation with each 
locus having at least one site of sufficient size to be dignified with 
the name of village, the remaining local area being scattered over 
with small camp sites. It will be seen from the accompanying 
map (fig. 1), that this zone parallels the shell midden area on the 
east, and in some places merges with it; also that in only one 
locus is it found back of the Coast Range, viz., in the Escondido 
region. 

To the people who produced this industry I have given the 
provisional name of Scraper-Makers, after the most numerous 
and distinctive of their stone implements. Their camp and village 
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sites are found only on mesas and ridges whose tops are covered 
with at least a moderate depth of soil. These locations are at 
variance with the rocky sites of the Mission Indian, and are often 
at considerable distance from any modern water supply. 

The usual occupational stratum of dark soil, which is to be 
found on sites where men have long dwelt, is entirely lacking on 
these sites. It is the writer’s opinion that this stratum was once 
present, but that the sites are of sufficient age to have lost it 
through erosion. The stone implements of these people, due to 
their bulk, have settled in place, while the lighter constituents 
of the occupational stratum have been carried off. All the stone 
material of this industry occurs upon the surface, or but slightly 
below. None of the sites has produced an arrowhead or a pot- 
sherd, although pottery sites are in close proximity. On sites 
exhibiting the greatest degradation with recession of the mesa 
edge, the artifacts, chips and rejects are scattered throughout the 
talus. No excavations have been made on these sites as it has been 
deemed useless. If these people interred their dead the burials 
would have suffered destruction, unless placed at an unusual 
depth. As yet the mortuary customs are problematical.‘ 

The chipped stone implements of the Scraper-Makers may 
be grouped under three generic types: (1) scrapers, (2) knives, 
and (3) ceremonial stones*; and they are numerically common in 
the order named. The first-named type of artifact so far out- 
numbers the other two types that it often constitutes the sole 
evidence of a Scraper-Maker site. Although the scrapers are all 


‘In May, 1926, the writer witnessed the uncovering of two skeletons beneath a 
shell midden at La Jolla, California. In all, nine skeletons were torn from this site 
through the activities of a steam shovel. There were no mortuary offerings of any 
kind with these burials. There have been many such interments uncovered accidentally, 
due to road grading and various land improvements throughout the coast region of 
southern California, and although they were not uncovered by trained observers, they 
must be reckoned with. I know of none which have yielded Caucasian material, but 
do know that Mission Indian interments (a post-Spanish practice) invariably do. 
Unsatisfactory as it is, the available mortuary data on this region would seem to indi- 
cate that interment preceded the practice of cremation. 

5 This type of artifact is so named by the writer to facilitate discussion, rather than 
to imply knowledge as to its usage 
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of the plano-convex type, they may be differentiated into two 
classes upon the basis of both form and fabrication. 

The type-scraper of the industry, which is found in the greatest 
numbers, is conical in shape and acutely convex (plate 29). It was 
fashioned either from a teshoa-flake, or from a nucleus possessing 
at least one even plane. From this platform flakes were struck 
off about the perimeter until a disk shape was obtained. If a 
satisfactory edge had been secured, retouching was dispensed 
with. The finest secondary work is confined to the medium-sized 
and small scrapers, also to scrapers made from specific materials, 
the discussion of which will follow. 

The technique of the larger scrapers is less finished and refine- 
ment is confined to the edges. Little attempt seems to have been 
made to remove the irregularities of the backs. Many individuals 
are devoid of secondary chipping except on short marginal 
sections, and are so crude of technique that one might doubt that 
they are purposeful artifacts; especially when viewing a detached 
member of the group (pl. 29a). Many would pronounce them 
flake cores, but the secondary working of the edges precludes 
such an assumption. Furthermore even those scrapers that lack 
retouched edges often show a battered edge, where the worker 
made repeated attempts to bevel a refractory margin, i.e., a sec- 
tion with a plunging grain. And again, the flakes obtained from 
such nuclei would not be of sufficient size to fashion anything from 
except small arrowheads—implements which this industry has 
failed to produce. 

This scraper, or more properly scraper-plane, resembles to a 
marked degree the Palaeolithic planing tools of the Aurignacian 
industry, and was possibly used for the same purpose, i.e., for 
dressing hides. This comparison has been made because of the 
interesting coincidence of two widely separated peoples possessing 
in common a rare type of artifact. 

There are, however, some distinctive differences in the respec- 
tive groups. The San Dieguito planes have not the long, fine, 
parallel retouches of those of the Aurignacian. This is undoubtedly 
due to the poor flaking qualities of the stone employed, as the 
respective techniques seem to have been identical. A few of the 
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local planes are elongated and keeled like the European, but the 
predominant type is conical. They are more abruptly beveled 
and much larger than the grattoir Tarte of the Aurignacian. 

The minimum and maximum breadths exhibited by the local 
planes are one and one-half inches, and five and three-quarters 
inches. The largest specimen that this industry has produced 
has a weight of three pounds. The average plane will measure 
about two and one-half inches across the base. This average is 
derived from material representing the entire region. When 
separate averages are taken from each of the four loci shown on 
the accompanying map (fig. 1), different results are obtained. 
In loci m1 and Iv, where the finest chipping technique is found, 
planes fall slightly below the general breadth average. In locus um 
the largest scraper-planes are found and the breadth average rises 
to three inches. Here, too, the workmanship is the crudest. 
Locus 1 has produced the smallest planes of all and but few in 
number. This area runs more to side-scrapers than to scraper- 
planes. This condition of variability in size and technique extends 
to other chipped implements of the industry. Considering such 
variability within a region of so small an area, we must conclude 
that we are confronted with transitional stages rather than with 
synchronous, stylistic divergency. 

The second and numerically minor type of scraper is the side- 
scraper, also of the plano-convex type, but of low convexity and 
indefinite outline (pl. 30). The more carefully worked ones are 
roughly oval. They are fashioned from percussive flakes, have 
conchoidal bases with torsional edges, and are not suitable for 
planing. In this group, as in the first group, chipping is confined 
to the convex face and sometimes to one margin. 

With this culture certain aberrant forms such as the borer and 
the end-scraper do occur, but so seldom that they must be 
attributed to the originality of individuals. 

The material utilized for chipping by the Scraper-Makers is 
of two different sources, but both are in the immediate region. 
The most readily usable material was the extensive stratum of 
ancient river gravel that caps the greater part of the coastal 
plateau. This gravel possesses a varied lithology but in the main 
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is composed of fine-grained, igneous rocks, among which the 
porphyries predominate. These porphyries are short-grained and 
not amenable to long flaking. As they also lack the conchoidal 
fracture, it is practically impossible to employ a pressure-flaking 
technique. 

The second source was in the eruptive rocks of the Coast 
Range. Where the San Dieguito river cuts through this range 
several large bodies of latite and felsite are exposed, and it was 
from such material that the finest chipped work was fashioned. 
These rocks are fine-grained and uniform in texture, have a 
conchoidal fracture, and flake well. They alter more rapidly than 
the porphyries, and it is unfortunate that more is not known about 
their rate of decomposition, as the dating of the Scraper-Maker 
culture depends upon such knowledge. 

Without exception, all implements composed of these eruptives 
exhibit patination in varying degree; the degree of patination 
seeming to identify itself with certain phases of the material. 
I believe further study will prove that this condition is the major 
factor in such variation, and that this variability is not entirely 
due to relative age differences. The latite artifacts carry the 
heaviest patina of all. In color this patina exhibits either a putty 
grey, a greenish grey, or a reddish biff. These shades are peculiar 
to material from specific sites. There is considerable soil variation 
throughout the region and it has had a marked effect on the patina 
color. The reddish loams of locus tv are highly ferruginous and 
have stained implements from this district a reddish brown. 
Implements from the other three loci vary but little in color, being 
most often some shade of grey, and are less easy to classify on a 
color basis with regard to their source. As the fresh groundmass 
of these eruptives is a bright greenish grey, the dull patinized 
surface offers a strong contrast. Onscraper c (pl. 30), where a recent 
chip has been broken off from the left margin, the color contrast 
is well exemplified.‘ 


® Directly concerned with the subject of chemical alteration upon the surface of 
Scraper-Maker artifacts is the fact that the same stone material was used by the 
Mission Indians for arrowheads and scrapers, yet I have never seen the least trace of 
patina on any of their implements. 
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The second type of chipped stone work associated with this 
culture is shown on plate 31. These knives are far from common, 
the whole region having produced but six complete, and about 
twenty-five broken ones. It would seem that the incomplete ones 
were either broken in the making or but a short time after, for 
the patination is of the same depth on the fractures as on the 
worked faces. The same material was employed in the making 
of knives and of scrapers. Knives of latite and felsite predominate, 
whereas porphyry ones are rare. They range from two to five 
inches in length, the average being about three and one-half 
inches. In outline they seldom depart from the elliptical, although 
a few lanceolate and willow-leaf forms are present, the latter forms 
being particularly strong in locus tv. In the elliptical type both 
end curvatures are often identical, and, in such cases, it is im- 
possible to specify which are the points and which the butts, if 
such distinction ever was intended. 

It is probable that two different techniques were employed in 
fashioning these knives, viz., (1) reduction from an inchoate 
mass, and (2) reduction from a percussive flake (on some knives 
near the butt a percussion bulb is still evident). Reduction was 
accomplished and completed most often wholly by percussion, 
flakes being struck from both faces of the nucleus. On the finer 
specimens this process was supplemented by pressure flaking. 
Although a few knives display such secondary work (pl. 31a, 5), 
the majority are devoid of retouching. One can not regard the 
latter as rejects, for the entire industry has produced so few knives 
evincing secondary chipping. 

In classifying this type of artifact as a knife, the writer has 
followed the conventional classification of implements of this 
shape, but not with complete conviction. It would seem that such 
a decision is hazardous on several grounds. From the standpoint 
of comfort it would be impractical to use such a blade without 
a handle. Perhaps the surmounting of this difficulty is explained 
by similar artifacts mounted in balls of asphaltum, shaped to fit 
the palm of the hand, which have been found in California.? Most 


7 Lieut Geo. M. Wheeler, U. S. Geographical Surveys West of the 100th Meridian, 
7: 69, fig. 17, 1879. 
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Knives from the San Dieguito plateau. Natural length of d (in San Diego 
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of the local blades are thick in cross-section, even toward the 
ends; and to haft them in wood securely enough to withstand 
the leverage of actual use would present great difficulty. An 
apparently similar blade hafted in wood and bound with pitch 
and cord is featured, however, by Kroeber, as a Yurok salmon- 
knife.’ Due to the wrapping, it is impossible to say whether the 
butt of this knife is shaped like those under discussion. If the 
local blades were used for cutting, this must have been confined 
to soft materials, for none show dulled edges. 

In reviewing the ethnological data on Pacific Coast Indians, 
we find a widespread ceremonial useof chipped stone blades in 
dances, shamanistic ritual, etc.* Although this cultus as employed 
by different tribes has ritualistic variations, it leaves little doubt 
as to the basic similarity and probable common origin of such 
ceremonies in California. As extreme examples of chipped stone 
exhibition we have the huge obsidian blades carried in the hand 
during certain dances of the Karok, and the small stone points 
which are hafted into the dance-sticks of the Luisefio and Die- 
guefio.'® 

The Channel islands have produced more hafted stone blades 
than any other Californian region. These are invariably secured 
in cleft sticks with asphaltum, and are usually classed as knives. 
In the archaeological report of the Wheeler Survey," it is said that 
one of these sticks from San Nicolas island had a blade cemented 
on both its ends. It would be difficult to imagine anything but a 
ceremonial usage for such an implement. It is not impossible, 
however, that we are here confronted with a secondary use of an 
artifact primarily made for a knife. 

The third class of chipped stone artifacts from this industry 
is shown in foto on plate 32. Repeated and persistent searching of 
the region for several years has produced only five of these arti- 
facts, of which only two are intact. Chipped stones of this genre 


* Op. cit., pl. 16. 

* Ibid., 26, 56, 192, 198, 262, 418, 638, 665. 

1° T, T. Waterman, The Religious Practices of the Dieguefio Indians. Univ. Calif. 
Publ. Am. Arch. Ethn., 8: 300, 301, 1910. 

Op. cit., 60. 
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have been discussed by H. Newell Wardle in a previous issue of 
this publication”; their source is San Miguel island. She reports 
having seen stones of a similar nature in the American Museum 
of Natural History, which were from the Channel islands and 
Santa Barbara county. One other artifact of this nature is featured 
by Heye in reviewing San Miguel island artifacts." 

The very paucity of these stones would seem to preclude a 
utilitarian purpose for them, and all speculation to such an end. 
No ethnological information in regard to the use of such stones 
has been found in California, and if they are of a ceremonial 
nature, they represent a cultus long extinct. Wardle believes them 
to be scarifiers, and there is some record of scarifying having 
been practised by shamans and individuals of various Pacific 
Coast tribes,“ but no evidence of so elaborate an implement 
having been used. 

Three of the stones (pl. 32a, c, e) described in this paper are 
from a large village site in locus 111, and two (pl. 320, d) are from 
the largest site in locus tv. As one may only theorize with regard 
to them, I offer the suggestion that they were the property of the 
local shamans, because of their rarity together with the fact that 
they are only found at sites large enough to have supported a 
shaman. Whether they were employed for scarifying or merely 
exhibited during ceremonies, I should guess that they were hafted 
at the centers into cleft sticks at right angles to the sticks with the 
notched margins upward, as shown in figure 2. 


HYPOTHETICAL HAFTING OF CEREMONIAL STONES IN CLEFT STICKS 


The skill necessitated in the manufacture of these implements 
is of no small degree, and it is superior to all other Scraper-Maker 
chipping. The material employed in their making is the same as 
that used in other work and shows great diversity, each artifact 


2 H. Newell Wardle, Stone Implements of Surgery (?) from San Miguel Island. 
Amer. Anthr., n.s., 15: 656-660, 1913, 

43 George G. Heye, Certain Artifacts from San Miguel Island. Ind. Notes and 
Mono., 7: 72, fig. 3, 1921. 

4S. Powers, Tribes of California. Contrib. to N. Am. Ethn., 3: 152, 181, 239, 
354 (Washington, 1877). 
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Ceremonial (?) stones from the San Dieguito plateau. a, c, ¢ are in the San 
Diego Museum. }, c, d are restored. Natural length of e is 73 mm. 
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being made of a different stone. Wardle reports some of the San 

Miguel scarifiers as being made of flint, but this material is not 

represented in any of the San Dieguito artifacts, nor have I ever 
n a flint implement from southern California. 


Fig. 2. Hafted stone blades secured in cleft sticks with asphaltum. 


In flaking, chips were removed from both faces by the pressure 
method after the form had been roughed out by percussion. The 
stones are elliptical in cross-section, but not thickly so. Although 
the group shows considerable form variation, and exact duplica- 
tion does not exist, there are several technical factors which are 
constant, viz., all of them are crescentic in shape; each individual 
has duplicate ends with regard to the number of cusps, notches, 
and arrangement, insofar as the maker was able to control the 
chipping. On all of those featured by Wardle the notching is con- 
fined to the inner periphery, and only three of the local stones 
depart from this arrangement, plate 32a, c, which are notched on 
the outer periphery, and plate 326, which has no notches. One of 
the scarifiers from San Miguel island possesses a median notch, 
as does plate 32d from the San Dieguito group. Possibly these 
median notches were to facilitate hafting. Most of the cusps on 
the local implements show definite wear. 

The only other artifacts found with this culture are the metate 
and mano. Only a few of the former have been found, and these 
were broken. They are of the usual Pacific Coast type with an 
oval basin, but not so large. There is nothing distinctive about 
the manos either. 
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CONCLUSION 


It will be seen, by comparing the material culture of the 
Mission Indians with that of the Scraper-Makers, that the two 
do not resemble each other except in the joint possession of the 
metate, also that the dissimilar topographic placing of the respec- 
tive village sites emphasizes this cultural divergence.“ At present 
there is no stronger evidence for the assumption that the Scraper- 
Maker culture preceded that of the Mission Indians, than that 
offered by the patinized implements of the former. 

On the other hand a comparative study of the notched, 
crescentic stones from this region and the Channel islands indi- 
cates cultural affiliation between the two. Whether this apparent 
connection resulted from cultural diffusion or direct migration, 
the direction of the movement can only be determined by further 
field work on both the coast and the islands. The knife, too, seems 
to be common to the two regions; and although the scraper-plane 
has not been reported from the Channel islands, it might easily 
have been overlooked during the looting for the more spectacular 
artifacts connected with this culture. 

Returning to cultural comparisons within the immediate 
region, we see that the Scraper-Maker culture can be connected, 
through its chipped stone industry, with still another culture, 
viz., that of the Shell-Midden people; in fact, there is some evi- 
dence that the former is an outgrowth of the latter. The numerous 
flake cores of the middens might easily be prototypes to the 
scraper-planes; at least, they are an essential stage in the con- 
struction of the latter. Felsite and latite flakes are rare on midden 


18 While considerable study has been expended on contrasting the house-types of 
different peoples, next to nothing has been done toward gaining an understanding of 
the significance of the topographic placing of houses within a specific terrain. The 
choice of a house, camp, or village site was hardly a haphazard affair even with the 
most primitive people, but must have been made in conformity with some economic, 
social, or climatic condition, or all three. A complete or even partial understanding 
of this subject would give to the investigator yet another diagnostic medium with 
which he might not only differentiate primitive cultures, but date them with regard 
to priority. I believe that the solution of the chronological order of the loca! cultures 
could not only be helped by such a study, but that they are to a degree the reflection 
of the aforementioned conditions. 
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sites, but do occur and are found to carry equal if not greater 
surface alteration than that found on Scraper-Maker material. 

On the west side of locus 1 two Scraper-Maker sites blend into 
shell middens without a break. Furthermore, in the talus below 
one of these middens, I found scraper-planes identical in technique 
and degree of patination with those here described. I should 
consider this site and its environs to be a transitional region, and 
to be extremely valuable for stratigraphical work. 

If, on the exhaustion of sea food on the adjacent coast and in 
the contiguous lagoons, the Shell-Midden people were compelled 
to move inland in search of food, it seems likely that in their 
economic readjustment they would become a hunting group, 
specialize the teshoa-flake into a more perfect fleshing-tool such 
as the scraper-plane, and later develop the knife. If this hypothesis 
be correct, this territory offers an invaluable field for studying the 
effect of changing economic conditions upon the material culture 
of a people. 


San Dreco Museum, 
San Dreco, CALIFORNIA. 


NOTES ON THE SARAMACCANER BUSH NEGROES 
OF DUTCH GUIANA 


By MORTON C. KAHN 


HE Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana are descended from 

African slaves who revolted against their masters, the Dutch 

colonial planters, beginning in about 1749. After a series of 
wars lasting a number of years, during which period the Dutch 
forces, even aided by certain English mercenaries, were unable 
permanently to subjugate them, the Bush Negroes finally gained 
their complete and officially recognized freedom, and a truce was 
signed by the whites to that effect. The treaty provided that the 
blacks were to remain unmolested in their newly-won fastness, 
provided they did not entice other slaves to join them, give succor 
to those slaves who escaped upon their own volition, nor engage 
in any further raiding or burning expeditions against the outlying 
plantations. John Stedman,' an Englishman who participated, 
gives an excellent account of the rebellion and events leading up 
to it. 

From that time and to the present day the descendants of 
these rebel Negroes have lived an independent existence on the 
banks of the Surinam, Saramacca, and Marowyne rivers. Certain 
of the slaves who revolted were born in the colony, but a goodly 
number of their ranks were recent arrivals from Africa. The 
present day Bush Negroes are, therefore, possessed of a culture 
which seems to have certain West African characteristics. 

During July and August, 1927, I visited several villages on 
the lower Saramacca river and on the middle and upper Surinam. 
These are included in the realm of the Saramaccaner tribe. 

Physical characteristics —The Bush Negroes, or Djukas, as 
they are locally known, seemed to be of the conventional, West 
African, strictly Negroid type: round head, broad nose, thick 


1 John Stedman, Narrative of an Expedition to Surinam (London, 1796). 
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lips, kinky hair, and dark color. From more than casual observa- 
tion it did not seem as though they were adulterated with white, 
aboriginal Indian, Javanese, or East Indian blood, there being 
several thousand Javanese in the colony as well as a considerable 
number of Hindus. I saw no mulattoes in the villages, and under- 
stand that intermarriage outside of the tribe is strictly forbidden. 
The darker Negro shades are the predominating colors. 

These people are medium in height, the average stature of a 
man being some five feet five or six inches and that of the woman 
being an inch or so smaller. No accurate measurements were taken 
but my own height was used as an indication (five feet nine inches). 
In the village of Djun on the upper Surinam there were several 
men who towered well above me. They appeared to be a little 
under six feet in height. Jankoeso, the Gran man or king of 
the Saramaccaner tribe, is by actual measurement six feet one and 
one-half inches tall. 

The men and women appear to be well developed, very mus- 
cular, clean-limbed, deep-chested, and well proportioned. I saw 
no evidence of physical deformity. Both sexes carry themselves 
in a proud and erect manner, and one is at once impressed by 
their aristocratic bearing. 

Dress—In the village or working on the river the men wear 
as their sole dress a loin cloth of trade cotton held in place with a 
string of twisted fiber. This string is either plain or ornamented 
with beads or shells. When the men visit another village, or when 
strangers come into their own habitat, they immediately don a 
toga-like garment. This is made of particularly bright-colored 
cotton patches cunningly stitched together so as to form a design 
of angular motif. They drape this cloth over their right shoulder, 
the left shoulder being bare, or vice versa. The toga hangs well 
below the waist but not quite to the knee. This garment is also 
donned during a dance or on ceremonial occasions. 

The mode of dress I saw among the women was of three types. 
One consisted of a piece of bright-colored cloth draped entirely 
around the body above the breasts and hanging to the knees, 
while another was characterized by the same kind of garment tied 
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below the breasts and hanging somewhat below the knees. In 
some of the more remote villages the women affected even a 
more scanty costume, having only a small bit of cloth covering 
the vulva. These everyday garments are simply cheap, colored 
cotton print. The only essential, seemingly, is that they be 
brightly colored. On ceremonial occasions, as during a dance, 
the women wear a cloth costume in the same positions, but of 
white or light-colored material embroidered in various colored 
designs. Children of both sexes remain naked until about ten 
years of age, when the boys have a string tied about their waists 
and a year later don the conventional loin cloth. They do not 
use the toga until after the age of puberty. 

Headdress and ornamentation—Most of the Bush Negroes 
pay particular attention to the headdress, which becomes an 
arduous and painful ordeal because of the closely knit and kinky 
hair. For this purpose they use an elaborately carved comb made 
of a single piece of wood with tines four to six inches in length. 
First a part is made in the hair from ear to ear, and then at right 
angles to this, from back to front, as many subdivisions as possible 
are made in these quadrants and the wool is gathered up, braided 
or rolled, finally being tied at the ends with grass or fiber, length 
permitting. The plaits either stick out from the head in small 
tufts or fall in a loose pendulous manner about the head. 

Ornamentation among the men, while not infrequent, was not 
found to be general. Some of them had bands of tightly woven 
cotton fiber, about two inches wide, fitted very tightly just below 
the knees or about the biceps. (I have seen this same type of 
decoration among the Arawak of British Guiana.) Many of them 
wore bracelets of heavy iron wire, and practically all had about 
their necks amulets or charms of one kind or another, many 
individuals wearing several of these. Each amulet has a special 
significance; such as to bring good luck in hunting, safety in the 
jungle or upon the river, to guard the wearer from being spoken 
evilly by his companions, to bring good fortune, and to court the 
favor of a special god, etc. The charms are worn by both sexes, 
and seem to have a definite construction. The claw of a fresh- 
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water crustacean serves to guard from misfortune upon the river, 
the red breast-feathers of a macaw bring luck in hunting, while 
a pierced three and one-half cent Dutch coin deeply imbedded in 
a certain brown fiber serves as an emblem to court good fortune. 
These charms were difficult to collect and were parted with only 
, for relatively valuable consideration. The use of the tightly woven 
| bands of cotton about the knees is very general among the women, 
and at some villages tight coils of brass wire bracelets were worn 
about the ankles and above and also about the lower arm, possibly 
an African survival. 


A custom widespread among the Bush Negroes is that of tattoo 
by embossing or cicatrization. The patterns are placed on the 
forehead, arms, cheeks, chest, back, thighs, or chin, and so ar- 
ranged as to form a design of angular proportion. The use of the 
circular or curved-line motif was not in evidence. Incisions are 
made in the skin with a knife and into these wounds finely ground 
charcoal powder is rubbed: when the cuts heal a welt is raised of 
scar tissue, and the design is formed of several of these welts. 
This custom is a possible survival of African culture. I have not 
seen it among the Indians of British or Dutch Guiana. 

The method of carrying infants is of interest. The babies are 
placed on their mothers’ backs with their faces pointing forward 
and their legs straddling around the mothers’ waist. They are 
held in this position by a wide band of cloth which completely 
encircles the mother. Guiana Indian women usually carry infants 
on the right or left side. 

Temperament.—The Bush Negroes of this tribe appeared to 
be intelligent. They are proud and independent, realizing their 
strategic position and their independent mode of gaining a liveli- 
hood. They seemed courteous, of good humor, and able to drive 
a good bargain. They covet anything that attracts their attention, 
and will take and ask for many presents. They have a well 
developed sense of humor, know many jokes, and will attempt 
first to see the humorous side to almost any situation. The 
traveller is first impressed by the fact that the Bush Negroes are 
not subservient in any degree. While they are not inhospitable, 
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one feels that one is being tolerated rather than welcomed, and 
this impression prevails among white residents who have long 
been in contact with them. I was told that the Bush Negro thinks 
first and always of the welfare of his kind, and it is difficult to 
make more than superficial friends among them. At the village 
of Santi-gron on the lower Saramacca river the inhabitants are 
distinctly arrogant and desirous by choice of having little contact 
with the whites. Curiously, Santi-gron is the closest of their 
villages to Paramaribo, the capital of Dutch Guiana, being only 
some twenty miles away. Taken as a group, the Bush Negroes 
have no desire to copy the civilization of the white man, although 
cognizant of it and some of its ramifications to a degree. Most of 
them (the men, at least) have at one time or another in their lives 
visited the white settlements, although there are still villages in the 
more remote parts of the country whose occupants have not seen 
white men for many years, if at all. In spite of this familiarity 
with white civilization the Bush Negro still clings tenaciously 
to his own culture. They feel that too intimate a contact with 
an alien civilization will mean their oblivion, and further inquiry 
showed that their ardent desire to remain segregated was due also 
to a fear of becoming reenslaved. 

In the upper Surinam they showed great curiosity about our 
camping equipment, taking great pleasure in watching our method 
of preparing food; our use of dishes seemed to afford them high 
amusement. The custom was to form a group about us at meal 
time, when they would comment on the type of food we ate. 
They would pick up empty tins, smell the canned foods, and 
expectorate in disgust as though the odor was distinctly un- 
pleasant. This was not because the food was decomposed, as I 
smelled several of the cans after they had smelled them and found 
the food to be unspoiled. The superstition about the camera is 
outstanding. In some villages on the lower Saramacca river and 
on the Surinam below Gansee, although shyness and fear were 
affected at first, some natives could be induced to pose by a small 
present. Above Gansee, however, it was difficult indeed to get 
them to pose, and at some places they even showed fear or dis- 
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pleasure at having field glasses pointed in their direction. On the 
other hand, no desire was exhibited to prevent photographs of 
their huts, gods, utensils, etc. 

Probably none of the Negroes are openly hostile; and as long 
as he observes the laws of common decency, the traveler is ab- 
solutely safe among them. Only on one occasion was difficulty 
experienced—owing to overzealousness to obtain a photograph. 
There were a few threatening gesticulations, which subsided 
promptly once the camera was removed from sight. 

In their relation to one another kindness and understanding 
prevail throughout their daily lives. Theirs is a highly communal 
life, with help to one another in hunting, clearing land, lumbering, 
building huts, etc. If large game like tapir is shot everyone shares 
in the spoils. Several dances were witnessed, and whenever a 
participant did a particularly interesting or amusing step the 
others were quick to show their pleasure by embracing the dancer. 
This salutation took the form of touching cheek to cheek on both 
sides. 

In the villages nearer the Dutch towns leaf tobacco and money 
were the means of exchange by which their various implements 
could be purchased, but as one goes farther back the value of 
money decreases and that of leaf tobacco increases. These people 
are very fond of candy, but I could not use it as a means of ex- 
change as they felt that it should be thrown in as a bonus. They 
were not at all eager to sell the various carved implements I desired 
to purchase, and finally parted with them, if at all, in a very con- 
descending manner. 

In conversing with them through my interpreter I was sur- 
prised to find that they have no memory or cognizance of their 
African origin. Their history, as far as they are concerned, dates 
from the slave rebellion and they know nothing of their origin 
prior to that event. 

Tribal divisions—The Dutch Guiana Bush Negroes have 
divided themselves into three main tribes. The largest tribe is the 
Saramaccaner, which inhabits the upper Surinam and Saramacca 
rivers. Then there are the Boni and Aucaner with homes on the 
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Marowyne river and some of its tributaries. Vandercook? states 
that the word “Djuka” designates a separate tribe still distinct 
from the three mentioned. No information could be gathered 
to substantiate this. It seems that the name does not imply a 
separate tribe but is the title by which the Aucaners used to be 
known. The term is now used by all of the Bush Negroes, however, 
when speaking of themselves. The various tribes do not differ 
to any great extent in their customs. Some have reported the 
Boni and Aucaner as intolerant toward white men, but no evidence 
could be gathered from travellers to the Marowyne districts in 
substantiation. 

There is but little intertribal intercourse or trespass, for the 
members of one group seem jealous of the rights of their rivers 
and resent intrusion by another tribe. If alien Negroes are caught 
they receive a severe drubbing with fists and canoe paddles, and 
are warned not to trespass again. On the other hand, a foreign 
Bush Negro in a white man’s employ is not molested when he 
enters the village of another tribe. This intertribal jealousy seems 
to have originally arisen over lumber cutting and balata bleeding 
tights, as well as from the poaching of game and fish. Some of the 
Negroes derive additional income from the first-mentioned enter- 
prises, which enables them to purchase ironware, shot, powder, 
guns, etc. The Saramaccaner have at one time or another sur- 
reptitiously taken balata and timber from the Boni and Aucaner 
realm, and the reverse has also been the case. Punishment quickly 
followed detection. 

Not many years ago there was definite hostility between the 
tribes, even leading to minor wars, but these are no more. Mem- 
bers of all the tribes have occasional trouble with convicts from 
the penal colonies in French Guiana who attempt to escape by 
overland routes. Some of these convicts have made themselves 
formidable enemies of the Negro by raiding their villages, stealing 
provisions, ravishing women, and the like. I understand that in 
some villages the Djuka men shoot these convicts almost on sight. 


? John W. Vandercook, Tom-tom (New York, 1925). 
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Back of the territories inhabited by the blacks, and also on 
adjacent rivers and streams, are the villages of the aboriginal 
Indians. There is very little mingling between these people, both 
feeling themselves superior. My impression is that the Negro 
is the more intelligent of the two. The jungle black feels himself 
highly superior to the urban Negro, whom he calls “Buckra 
Schlaff”’ (white man’s slave). As far as I was able to learn there 
is no intermarriage between the Bush Negro and the town black, 
nor are the town blacks allowed to become members of Bush 
tribes. The town black, of course, considers the Bush Negro a 
very primitive person, and does not share in the high opinion 
the Djuka has of himself. 

Government.—The following accounts I gathered from con- 
versation with E. W. Rogalli, J. M. W. Strang, and Alexander 
Wolff, residents of the colony who have long been in close contact 
with the Bush Negroes. 

The three principal tribes each have a king or, as he is called, 
a Gran man. This individual usually lives far into the interior 
and is the nominal and actual head of his tribe. The Gran man 
of the Saramaccaner tribe is called Jankoeso, and he lives in the 
village of Siddonuppo, eight days up the Surinam river from 
Gansee. White men seldom get up into his country and he has 
forbidden any intrusion unless the visitor announces himself sev- 
eral days beforehand. The Gran man of the Boni is named Amekti. 
I did not learn the name of the Aucaner ruler. Besides this king 
or chief of the river, practically every village has a captain of 
the village proper, who is responsible to the Gran man for the ac- 
tions of the inhabitants of his village. The Gran man holds his 
office until death. He cannot be deposed or in any way interfered 
with. When a vacancy occurs he is chosen by the Dutch govern- 
ment, from among the captains of the villages, or receives his title 
by descent. The captains, however, receive their title by in- 
heritance. This inheritance always passes through the female side 
of the family. The captain’s son will not succeed him, but the 
captain’s sister’s oldest male child will be next to fall heir to the 
office. If there is no such individual, then the oldest male child of 
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the nearest female relative will be chosen as the next captain. 
The Dutch governor at Paramaribo every once in so often calls 
the Gran men for a conference in regard to relations between Bush 
Negroes and the Dutch authorities. These conferences are always 
conducted under the most diplomatic and pleasant circumstances, 
and it is refreshing to learn how tolerant and understanding the 
Dutch are in their ways of dealing with these natives. Each year 
the Dutch government gives the Gran men several hundred 
guilders worth of presents. This custom is a survival of the times 
when tribute was actually paid by the Dutch to the rebel chiefs 
to insure peace. 

When an argument or dispute occurs in a Bush Negro village 
it is at once referred to the captain, and if it is of minor nature he 
settles it himself. An emergency case, however, is referred to 
Basiea or Council composed of mature men of the village. When 
they have handed down their decision, the occupants of the village 
abide by it without questioning. 

Villages —The villages are situated on high ground near the 
banks of the rivers. A few of them are directly on the river bank, 
the rest being from an eighth of a mile to a mile away. Upon 
inquiring for the reasons, I found that they desire to allow for 
the flooding of the river; also in the old days it was felt wise to 
camouflage the exact iocation of their villages in case of attack 
by white forces. A number of the villages are also situated just 
above low falls or extremely rapid water in the river. These, in 
times of emergency, acted as sort of a fortification and made it 
additionally hazardous for invaders to attempt penetration. 

Across every path leading from the river to the village is a 
barrier of woven fronds under which every person must pass. 
This is to ward off evil spirits and also to cleanse the visitor of 
any evil intentions toward the occupants of the village. The 
villages are situated in a thick jungle on either bank of the rivers 
and are from half a mile to several miles apart. When one enters 
the village clearing one is impressed by the apparent cleanliness 
of their camps, there being little debris or filth gathered about. 
The huts are situated around the clearing and behind the main 
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group of huts there may be still others. There seems to be no 
special plan about locating huts. When a white man enters a 
village it is the custom for him to go at once to the hut of the 
captain and make a small present of a few tobacco leaves. This 
insures cordial relations, and it is well to answer any questions 
that the captain cares to ask. 

The huts are rectangular, about 7 by 10 feet, composed of 
four walls and a thatched roof, the roof hanging very low at the 
sides. The walls are made of tightly woven grasses and leaves, 
and they, as well as the roof, are weather-tight. The huts are made 
of grasses known as paralu, cumu, and tash. I was not fortunate 
enough to obtain specimens of these, and was unable to ascertain 
the botanical names. The uprights and sills are made of wooden 
poles or hand-hewn boards. These are lashed together and made 
solid with the use of bush vines and lianas of one kind or another. 
In some of the villages even the use of nails was apparent. The 
posts of the doors are very often carved in an elaborate snake or 
circular design. The huts are at times divided into two rooms by 
a wall of woven mat. The front room is used for cooking and as 
a general living-room and the back room for sleeping. The man 
sleeps in a handmade hammock of woven cotton or in a hammock 
made of grass, which latter form is traded from the Indians. The 
wife sleeps on a mat of woven grass directly below the hammock 
of her husband. In some of the villages there was a communal 
kitchen, simply a thatched roof on four uprights, where several 
women could be seen preparing food for their families at the same 
time. In other villages I saw’ cooking going on only, in the in- 
dividual huts. Kitchen utensils usually consist of an iron pot, 
in which all the food is prepared, and a flat slab for making cassava 
bread. 

The fire—tThe sticks are arranged in a circular manner on 
the ground, the fire being in the center, and as the fire burns the 
sticks are pushed toward the center to add more fuel. 

Food.—This consists mainly of bush meat which they are able 
to shoot; monkey, peccary, agouti, tapir, various rodents, birds, 
and fish. Armadillos are considered sacred and are not used for 
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food. The staple is the bitter cassava, bread made from it forming 
their principal article of diet. They also have peanuts, yams, 
peppers, and rice and sugar-cane. One of their principal articles 
of diet is mareepa palm oil, which they obtain by pressing the 
nuts or fruit of the mareepa palm. They relish this a great deal 
and few take a long journey without a plentiful supply of this 
oil. They also eat what wild fruits and nuts they are able to gather 
in the jungle. 

Drink.—These people are temperate. I saw no evidence of 
a native fermented drink in their villages. The cassiri or pewari 
which one encounters in almost every Indian village in the 
Guianas was not in evidence, but they seem fond of a liquor 
brewed in the Dutch towns called high wine, which is nothing but 
a strong alcohol made from sugar-cane juice. I saw no such 
alcoholic stupors among the Negroes as I have seen in certain 
Indian villages in British Guiana. They do not use tea or coffee, 
milk or cream, but are fond of cocoa. No cattle nor domestic 
swine are found among them, and what game or fowl they have 
in excess is usually preserved by smoking. Most of the preserved 
meat had an odor of decomposition about it, but the Bush Negroes 
did not seem to mind this in the least, although, as I have said, 
they showed disgust at the aroma emitted by our tinned foods. 
They drink the water from the rivers and streams but do not 
boil it. Several of the villages possessed domestic fowl. 

Hunting—These people are expert huntsmen, principally 
using the shot gun, which they hold in a peculiar fashion. Instead 
of placing the stock against the right shoulder, as we do, they 
hold it against the palm of the left hand, which is extended about 
twelve inches from the body. I understand this fashion of holding 
the firearm to be a remnant of the days of flintlocks when a flash 
from the fire pan was often dangerous to the eyes. The method 
of using the shot gun is quite accurate. It also has its advantages 
in shooting game in high trees. The hunter squats on his haunches 
under the tree, shoots upward, and the gun held in the fashion 
described is pivoted much more rapidly. Bow and arrow are also 
used for hunting, but most of the natives possess shot guns, which 
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ing they seldom clean. The bow is of typical Guiana Indian con- 
ns, struction. The guns are usually single barrel, eighteen-gauge type. 
les The use of arrow poisoning is not understood, or if so is not in 
he evidence. This seems peculiar in view of their close association 
‘al with the Indians in former times. I saw no blow-guns among the 
his Bush Negroes. 
ler Fishing.—Fish are usually shot with a bow and arrow. They 
use a three-pronged arrow, a harpoon arrow, or a plain arrow, all 
of with metal points which are filed from old knives. They stand 
ari upon rocks in the middle of the streams or in their boats and shoot 
he the fish from these locations. They also use a hook and line when 
or procurable and have a very ingenious fish trap made entirely of 
ut sticks and reeds which the fish enters, springing the trap so as to 
. be captured alive without bodily injury. No more than one fish 
in can enter a trap. Fish nets are also used by some of the indi- 
e, viduals for collecting fish which they have poisoned with a plant 
ic known as “neccu,”’ the juice of which is expelled into the water 
re and stupefies the fish. 
d Tilling—The provision fields or grounds are situated a 
°S mile or more in back of the villages in obscure spots. They were 
1, placed thus in former times to insure a food supply in case the 
S. village was raided or burned. In those days when the whites 
rt made a foray the Negroes used to repair, if necessary, behind the 


provision field and if possible live upon it from that locality. 
The men prepare the ground by felling the timber and clearing 
the space, and the women have sole charge of the growing, harvest- 
ing, and attending to the crops. They act communally in regard 
to agricultural projects. 


The cassava is squeezed in the usual tubular squeezer, of the 
type used by the Indians of Guiana. The preparation of cassava 
and removal of its poisonous ingredients seemed not to differ in 
any way from the Indian methods. 

Marriage-—The Bush Negro may marry outside of his own 
village but not outside of his own tribe. As far as choosing a wife 
or husband is concerned, I have heard two versions. According 
to one, the girl has much to say about whom she is to marry; the 
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other version is that her parents do the choosing. It is their duty 
to see that the intended is a good provider, an able artist, and a 
worthy husband in every way. If the girl is a virgin, the prospec- 
tive husband must give her parents a few pieces of cloth, a certain 
amount of sugar, and a few carved household implements; other- 
wise the price is not so high. If after the marriage the husband 
finds that the girl is not a virgin he so informs the council of the 
tribe, and part of the purchase price must be refunded. On the 
bridal night, I understand that the entire village stands outside 
of the hut to hear what the groom has to say about the bride’s 
virginity. This seems to be part of the marriage festival. There is 
said to be but little actual marriage ceremony, the wife simply 
moving to her husband’s hut. These people are very strict about 
marrying an alien but are immoral among their own tribes. They 
seem to tolerate, especially, feminine capriciousness, and a married 
woman may gain a divorce from her husband without much ado. 
If her man is a poor provider, or if she is bored with him, she may 
leave him, either moving to the home of the man of her choice or 
locking the door against her erstwhile husband. When the men 
are away on long hunting trips or other expeditions, it is usual 
for the women to cohabit with other men. If a woman’s husband 
hears about this his family comes to punish the erring wife by 
beating her severely. Her family tries to aid her, and this is fol- 
lowed by a general melée. The hard feelings between families do 
not last long. All is soon forgotten by both sides and the couple, 
if they choose, live amicably together again. But, on the other 
hand, men are at times killed in these fights. When a father dies 
his property reverts to his mother, sisters, and brothers, and not 
to his wife’s children, as he is not sure of the paternity of her 
offspring. Children become the “property” of the mother’s 
family. The father technically is not related to his children, de- 
cent being entirely matrilineal. The maternal grand-uncle is 
head of the family, and when he dies the maternal uncle is the 
head. If the woman has only male children her family dies out. 

Men hold all the public offices, such as they are, and men are 
the head of the family, the clan, and the tribe. Women, however, 
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are the channels of inheritance. Polygamy is widely practiced. 

Medicine——There is a highly developed system of medicine, 
the natives using various roots, herbs, nuts, etc., which they 
gather in the jungle. The medicine and rites attendant upon its 
administration are in the hands of specially designated witch- 
doctors. I was not able to get into very intimate contact with 
these and did not learn much about it, with the exception of their 
famous snake bite cure or snake cutti, which is so highly thought 
of that it is difficult to find a person even in the Dutch towns who 
will not speak favorably of it. The snake cutti, besides having 
power to cure snake bites, is supposed also to render the person 
who has taken it immune even to the attack of a snake. When a 
person treated comes near a poisonous reptile it is supposed to 
remain motionless, or slink away long before he sees it, or the 
snake actually drops dead! This medicine is supposed to be so 
strong that if a person who has taken it enters the house of a 
pregnant woman a miscarriage will be caused. Or, if he comes 
into the room where there is a newly born infant, the child will 
immediately go into convulsions. They recognize that there are 
various kinds of snake cutti. The substance is prepared as follows: 
when a poisonous snake is killed, the tail and head are cut off and 
the tail is put in the mouth of the snake. This is then roasted over 
a slow fire and the whole is reduced to a black powder, which is 
finely ground. It may be administered in two ways, internally, or 
by a small incision in the arm and rubbing some of the black 
powder into the wound. This substance is also used in treating 
cases of snake bite. I was first inclined to think that some of the 
venom may have remained in the head of the snake and an actual 
immunity thus set up against the particular type of venom, but 
I feel that the roasting procedure to which the head is subjected 
would destroy any toxin remaining in the gland, and no anti-toxin, 
accordingly, would develop. I heard such enthusiastic accounts 
of the marvelous powers of the snake cutti, even among the white 
people of the colony, that I myself took some, supposed to be of 
a particularly powerful nature. Upon my return I went to the 
Bronx Zoo and spent a morning in the reptile house, standing 
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for various lengths of time before the cages of all the snakes. 
I must confess that nothing strange took place. However, glass 
was superimposed between the snakes and myself! 

On the upper Surinam river, not far from where our journey 
ended, there is the sacred medicine city of Dahomey, which white 
men are not allowed to enter. If a man receives a serious injury, 
such as a gun shot wound, broken leg, or severe illness with which 
the local witch-doctor is unable to cope, his relatives take him 
to Dahomey, where he is locked up in a hut and rites are per- 
formed. I have heard that patients very often emerge cured from 
severe illnesses. The patient is attended only by old men, old 
women, and virgins. No married women or young men are allowed 
to participate in the medical rites. When I inquired from my 
paddlers the reason for not allowing white men to come to this 
village, they replied that it was not the Bush Negro’s fault but 
that it was the god who disliked the presence of the white men. 
They said that a white man would fall asleep before he got to the 
village and not wake up until after he had passed it, or upon a 
white man’s approach to the village such terrific rainstorms would 
be started by their god that the white man would not be able to 
land. I learned further that if a white man proceeded to enter 
the village he would be set upon and forcibly removed. 

Menstruating women are never allowed to remain in any of 
the villages, but must resort a half mile or so away to a hut 
especially set aside for them at such periods. 

Religion—The fragments I picked up on this topic were 
gained from conversations with the above-mentioned men who 
had lived among these people for a. number of years. I myself 
saw no actual rites taking place. 

Voodoo and obeiah is universal among them. They believe in 
a great god called “Gran Gadu,” a ruling spirit over all things. 
They also have several minor gods, the most important being the 
alligator and the boa-constrictor, which latter accompanies the 
voodoo ceremony, and in addition the cottonwood tree, which 
they call the con con dree. Almost every object, animate and 
inanimate, is inhabited by a spirit. There is also a god of the jungle, 
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a god of the river, a god of the provision ground, spirits which 


5 are called “‘wintee” and spirits which are called “‘wishi,” and 

many others. They are especially careful about their conduct 
, towards snakes, except the venomous kind. Mr. Alexander Wolff 
' related to me how on one occasion a snake came into his hut near 
Gansee when he was in conversation with several Bush Negroes. 
He got up to kill it but was prevented from doing so. The Bush 
Negroes spoke kindly to the reptile, held a conversation with it, 


telling it that its place was in the jungle and not in Mr. Wolff’s 
hut. The snake did not leave, so one of the Bush Negroes was dis- 
) patched to the village, where he procured a so-called snake whip— 
: a stick some three feet long, upon the end of which were tied soft 
grasses eighteen or more inches in length. The snake was gently 
chastised with these soft grasses until finally it crawled around 
to the door through which it was allowed to escape unmolested. 

Besides the gods mentioned, each village has a god of some 
sort in the center of the clearing, and each family has a house god. 
The sacred objects are very crudely carved in contradistinction 
to the elaborate type of decoration conferred upon almost every 
article used. At various points along the rivers I saw shrines at 
which Bush Negroes worship when on long journeys. These 
usually consist of long poles stuck into a slightly raised platform 
of earth. The pole is plain or festooned with grasses, and at some 
of the shrines there was a decoration of shells, stones, and pieces 
of wood around the base of the platform. At times remnants of 
food and drink were to be found, possibly placed there as a 
sacrifice. Some of the village and household gods were placed 
beneath a small thatched roof to shade them from the sun, while 
at other villages such provision was not made for the comfort of 
their deity. Small vessels containing food and drink were at times 
seen beside these sacred objects. 

Many of the Djukas had personal gods which they wore in the 
form of a bracelet or rushes having cowry shells situated in a 
manner to form a design similar to a three-leafed clover. Each 
morning the native greases the personal god with oil made from 
the mareepa palm nut as a form of personal offering. 
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Burial ceremony (witnessed by me at the village of Toticampu, 
Lower Saramacca).—When a Djuka dies, the body is wrapped 
in a blanket of woven reeds and placed in a hut without walls upon 
a platform about four feet in height. Here the corpse is allowed 
to remain for from six to ten days in the tropical heat until it 
exudes a putrescent fluid. No one is believed to die naturally, 
death being due to some villager’s witchcraft. This, however, 
appears to be ceremonial, and not now considered a criminal act. 
Therefore the ensuing rites do not purport to find the guilty party 
for objects of punishment, but are probably survivals of days 
when such was the case. In any event, some of the putrescent 
fluid is gathered from the body and passed around from door to 
door, while the corpse is carried in the rear of the procession headed 
by the witch-doctors and obeiah priests. Any one who refuses 
to drink part of this fluid is supposed to be the one who inflicted 
death upon the deceased. There is a modification of this ceremony, 
in which the putrid corpse is carried from door to door suspended 
upon the shoulders of four individuals. The procession stops in 
front of each hut and the witch-doctors ask the question of the 
corpse, “Is this the man who killed you?” The four men carrying 
the body then move slightly in such a way as to cause the head or 
the entire body. to incline to one side or the other. If the inclination 
is toward the occupant of the hut in front of which the procession 
has stopped, it is taken to mean that the body is answering, “Yes, 
this is the person who killed me.”’ If the body inclines away from 
the door the answer is supposed to be negative. Various other 
questions are asked of the corpse. If the person who died is of 
high standing in the community and is well known for his prowess 
as a hunter, wise man, etc., those who wish to have the virtues of 
the dead man conferred upon themselves rub upon their skins some 
of the fluid emanating from the body. 

Needless to relate, the hut in which the rotting corpse remains 
is simply teeming with flies (Musca domestica) and other insects, 
and buzzards and vultures attracted by the smell of the carrion 
are seen perched in convenient places about the village. These 
birds (believed to be omens of ill fortune) are fooled, however, for 
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the body is buried far back in the jungle. A hut in which a person 
has died is never used again, but allowed to go to ruin. 

Dancing.—The dances indulged in by the Djukas may be 
divided into two groups—those of religious or ceremonial nature, 
and those definitely lascivious. I did not see the former but on 
four occasions witnessed the other type. These were performed 
to the beat of the tom-toms, which are always played in rapid 
rhythm. Accompanying the tom-tom was an instrument known 
as the qua-qua, a small plank of hard wood beaten with two sticks. 
At some villages we saw the saka-sake in use. This is a rattle-like 
instrument composed of a hollow gourd containing seeds or 
pebbles, with a handle through the center. At most places the 
saka-sake is reserved for the Voodoo or obeiah ceremonies, but 
usually several of the dancers had anklets and bracelets of seed 
rattles. 

The women did most of the dancing, performing an intricate 
stiff-legged step combined with movements of the arms, hands, 
and body. Occasionally a man in full regalia would burst into the 
group of dancing women and single out one of them for his partner. 
He would then go through motions indicating passionate desire 
for the woman and finally actual coitus. The woman’s part in such 
a duet consisted of steps and movements certainly designed to 
urge her male partner on. This dance is known as the oggaloosa. 
At times two or three women would stand in a row about four 
feet from where we were sitting, with their backs toward us. They 
would then place their hands behind their necks and exhibit 
extraordinary muscular control by rolling and lifting their but- 
tocks and abdomens in perfect time to the music. This dance is 
calied bandamba. Several little girls, certainly not more than ten 
years of age, were also quite expert in these movements, so their 
training seems to begin at an exceedingly early age. The children 
danced and chanted as well as the adults, and the parents insisted 
that the children have their share of the alcoholic beverages we 
dispensed. At one of the villages the people danced themselves into 
an absolute frenzy, making us for awhile quite uncomfortable. 

At no time were we able to stop a dance that had once started, 
even though we indicated fatigue and exhaustion. 
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Diseases —Yaws, a syphilis-like disease caused by infection 
with Spironema pertenue, is common. I saw many infected 
children and not a few adults in the secondary and tertiary stages. 
Probably one of the main hazards to the traveller among these 
people comes from living or sleeping in huts heavily infested with 
the Spironema. Its port of entrance is usually through abraded 
skin surfaces, so it is important that one attend promptly to any 
minor cut or abrasion. This disease often readily succumbs to 
treatment with certain of the arsenical compounds, and a single 
injection will at times effect a cure. A physician properly supplied 
with these chemicals and a few syringes and needles could in a 
year’s time do these people an enormous amount of good. 

Malaria, including the severe tropical type, is often found 
among the Djuka, as is hook-worm infestation. Although filariasis, 
leprosy, and rectal schistasomyasis are common in the towns, 
I saw no evidence of these diseases among the jungle blacks. 
Umbilical hernia is of ordinary occurrence in children. 

Method of using tobacco.—Very few of the Bush Negroes smoke. 
In fact, I remember the use of tobacco in this form only on two 
occasions. The usual method is to sniff up the nose a dark brown 
liquid prepared by soaking tobacco leaves in water to which a 
little wood ash has been added. A small vessel containing this 
fluid is socially passed around, much as we would pass a package 
of cigarettes. A little of the liquid is poured into the palm of 
the hand and sucked up the nostrils with a noise very loud indeed. 
Both sexes use tobacco in this form. 

Canoes and river work.—The men are expert rivermen. They 
make their canoes by felling large trees and hollowing out the 
centers with fire and axes. The canoes are delicately balanced, 
usually not more than half or three-quarters of an inch thick. 
Many of them have elaborately carved bow and stern. These 
boats range in length from six feet, used to convey one or two 
people, to as long as thirty-five and forty feet. When going up- 
stream, the man in the stern uses a paddle while the man in the 
bow uses a stout pole, some ten feet in length, with which he grips 
the bottom of the river and propels the frail craft against the 
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current. In going over falls that are relatively high (four feet), 
the canoe-men will get out of the canoe and forcefully push and 
shove the craft up over the falls. It was a wonder on many 
occasions that our men were not swept from their feet by the swift 
torrents. Sometimes, if the river was a little too swift, the craft 
would lose momentum and start backward downstream. This 
seemed to cause no special consternation among the paddlers, and 
in the proper time the sternman would put his feet out of the canoe 
and block its progress by placing them against any rock that 
happened to be in his path. Going downstream, both bowman 
and sternman use paddles. One cannot speak in too high terms 
of the skill and dexterity of these people in their work on the 
rivers. When going into the interior, the white men are absolutely 
dependent upon them. 

Language.—The ordinary speech of these people is the Talkee- 
Talkee language identical in every way, as far as I could learn, 
with that spoken by all of the natives of Dutch Guiana. It seems 
a mixture of Dutch, English, French, Portugese, and a modicum 
of corrupt West African dialect. It is not difficult, so that in a 
few days one may collect a vocabulary sufficient to make one’s 
immediate wants known. Some of the words having a particularly 
English sound are as follows: knife, neefee; boat, boto; ring, linga; 
far away, fadaway; long ago, langa langa; very long ago, langa 
langa langa; look here, luku; mother, mama; give me a drink of 
water, wada ah killame (water or I die); gun, boom boom; and 
many others. Certain of the syllables are spoken in a long, 
resonant pitch of different tone sounding not unlike Chinese, the 
last syllable often being held for at least a second of time. 

On festive occasions and when stories are told the songs center 
around the old slave rebellion and the prowess of the Djuka. For 
the most part these songs are sung in a language called ‘“‘Deepee- 
talkee” (deep talk) which is a noble, or literary, speech differing 
entirely from Talkee-talkee and, so I am told, composed mostly 
of modified African words. It is unintelligible to others than the 
Bush Negro, the town blacks being unable to understand it. The 
obeiah and voodoo ceremonies are also held in the Deepee-talkee 
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language. Besides this, these people have a highly developed 
system of drum telegraphy. I have heard calls “white man 
comes,” “come quick, sick,” “call the captain,” and others. They 
telegraph messages from village to village of happenings on the 
river, and we found that our presence was always known in 
advance. The signal drum is an elaborately carved instrument 
known as Apente. Some use it for talking to their god, feeling 
that the throb of the instrument is more liable to be heard than 
words or thoughts. 

My chief paddler’s name was Quacoe, a name also held by 
a king of the Ashanti people.* Anything tabooed is known as 
“trafer.” This is a Hebrew word meaning “unclean.” Many of 
the early slave holders were Portugese Jews who came to Dutch 
Guiana from Brazil. It is possible that the word was borrowed 
from them. 

The Bush Negroes have no written code, and their Deepee- 
talkee saga has been preserved entirely by word of mouth. 

Art.—Artcraft is highly developed and takes the form of wood 
carving. I saw but little pottery or basketry in the villages. No 
painting was evident. The woodcarving is principally in the hands 
of the men, and an adept is looked upon with high favor by the 
women. 

Practically every wooden implement used in the daily life of 
the tribe is decorated. Ladles used only for stirring food pots are 
highly carved in one or more of the traditional designs. Canoe 
paddles, especially those which the women use, are similarly 
decorated, and the low stools and benches upon which they sit 
(for they seldom sit upon the ground) almost always call forth 
superb efforts on the part of the artist. The combs are carved in 
designs both delicate and graceful, and the coiled snake or spiral 
motif with the coils and twists superimposed, all made of a single 
piece of wood seem especially difficult. Among other implements 
that are highly decorated are the calabash gourds which serve for 
plates and spoons, a low tabourette used for resting food, trays 
made for carrying food and cassava, and even a lowly wooden 


* George F, Dow, Slave Ships and Slaving (Salem, Mass., 1927), p. 250. 
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scrubber for cleaning soiled cloth. Most of the villages contained 
several huts, the door posts of which were carved in the sym- 
metrical snake or other design. The decoration of the drums seems 
to call forth elaborate efforts, and many of the canoes possessed 
bow and stern treated to highly carved design. 

It seems that the Djuka has not come into contact with 
another people who could have instructed him in this artistry 
or in motif displayed. The Guiana Indians have little in their 
work which approaches the efforts of the Bush Negro. The 
Javanese and Hindus are relatively recent importations and the 
Bush Negro has but little contact with them. The town blacks 
seem sterile as regards their creative artistic efforts. How is it, 
then, that the jungle blacks have developed so highly in this 
regard? It is hazardous indeed for one inexperienced in the inter- 
pretation of primitive artistic motif to even venture an opinion, 
but even the most casual observer could not help being impressed 
with the distinct similarity between certain West African carvings 
and those found among the Djuka. Dr. Melville Herskovits, 
Department of Anthropology, Northwestern University, kindly 
consented to inspect the collection made by me for the American 
Museum of Natural History and attested to the similarity of cer- 
tain of the designs to those known among the Ashanti. Lindblom,‘ 
in his studies on the art of the Bush Negro notes a marked similar- 
ity with motif displayed to those of the upper coasts and interior of 
Guinea, especially as regards certain circular ornamentation— 
also the circle with various pendants, being a symbol of Afa, the 
god of wisdom, in Dahomey. Lindblom states that the wooden 
combs with their pierced ornamental work are certainly of West 
African origin, as they are still being made and used today in 
upper Guinea, the French Ivory Coast, Agna, Cameroon, and 
Calabar. 


* Gerhardt Lindblom, Einige Details in der Ornamentik der Busch-Neger Suri- 
nams. Riksmuseets Etnografiska Avdeling (Stockholm, 1926). Also, Lindblom, Afri- 
kanische Relikte und indianishe Entlehnungen in der Kultur der Busch-Neger 
Surinams; Kung 1. Vetenkapsoch Vitterhets—Samhalles Handlingar. Fjarde Foljden 
xxviii l, 1924. 
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The accompanying illustrations will give a more graphic idea 
of the qualities of the Bush Negro art which are reminiscent of 
West Africa. Lindblom notes that just as the details brought 
from West Africa contain the material culture and also the 
religion and magic of the Bush Negro this most likely occurs 
in the same manner with their art, even if this latter received to 
a certain extent a special development in South America. He 
states further that probably some ornaments are not made for 
adornment only. As pointed out by Van Panhuys,' birds as well 
as snakes are holy animals for the Bush Negro and likewise in 
West Africa (particularly the snake), where at Dahomey and 
Whydah, from which places so many slaves were shipped, the 
snake worship has its center. The technic of the carving may be 
divided into four groups: 


1. Ornaments carved or engraved with compass and knife. 

2. Ornaments branded by means of a hot knife or wire. 

3. Ornaments in low relief. 

4. Ornaments consisting of pierced work. 

The superb finish is given the carvings by a mat of grass or 
cloth dipped in fine river sand. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

New York City 
5 Jonkheer Van Panhuys, About the Ornamentation in Use by Savage Tribes in 


Dutch Guiana and its Meaning. Proceedings of the International Congress of Ameri 
canists, 209-212, 1902. 
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Carved openwork tray of wood for carrying cassava (Lower Saramacca river). 
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Carved openwork stool of wood, snake motif (Upper Surinam river). 
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Combs made of single pieces of carved wood (Upper Surinam river). 
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Apente or signal drum, snake motif (Upper Surinam river). 
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DIFFUSION AND INDEPENDENT INVENTION: 
A CRITIQUE OF LOGIC! 
By JULIAN H. STEWARD 


HERE exists a large proportion of anthropological data 
eis admits of no clear-cut methodology but is usually 

handled according to inference and common sense logic. 
While this method may be soundly rational, the possibility of an 
enormous subjective element and fallacious logic is ever present 
and is demonstrated by the existence of the diffusion controversy. 
This controversy is made possible not only by the personal bias 
of the investigator but also by a confusion of the principles upon 
which the solution is based. 

It is not my purpose to present a rule-of-thumb method for 
the settlement of the diffusion controversy but to inquire into 
its logical implications and discover whether these are not cap- 
able of formulation. While this will but formulate the principles 
implicit in most work, it will also reveal the possibility of certain 
confusions and inconsistencies. 

Certain factors are involved in every instance where there is 
doubt concerning independent invention or diffusion: the spatial 
proximity of the localities where the culture element in question 
occurs, the apparent uniqueness of the element, the possibility 
of its derivation from a common ancestral culture, and the num- 
ber of other elements shared by the localities. While all of these 
are usually taken into consideration through a method of common 
sense logic, certain of them are frequently ignored or one made to 
depend upon another in an illogical manner. 

This may be illustrated by inverted speech? which occurs in 
North America in the Plains area, California, and the Southwest, 
and also occurs in Australia. Shall we account for these four 
occurrences by diffusion or independent invention? The solution 
depends upon inference from the assembled facts, but what is the 


1 Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, Dec. 28, 1928. 
2 A custom of clowns and others of saying the reverse of what is meant. 
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logic of our reasoning? We ask: How probable is communication 
between these areas? How difficult an achievement is inverted 
speech? It is tempting immediately to postulate diffusion between 
the North American occurrences but independent invention for 
Australia. This would be solely on a basis of distribution and by 
this we should be prone to judge the uniqueness of the element. 
A consideration of California, the Southwest, and the Plains 
alone would lead us to regard the invention of this trait as an 
inherently difficult accomplishment, largely because of the com- 
parative ease of communication between the three areas which it 
seems to have diffused. But the Australian data, in view of the 
difficulty of communication between Australia and America, lead 
us to regard inverted speech as not so difficult an invention after 
all, for it clearly has been invented a second time. What logical 
justification would there be for the assumption that independent 
invention is inherently less possible for the Plains, California, 
and the Southwest than for Australia because the first three hap- 
pen to be geographically more accessible? 

If we conclude that communication was quite possible between 
two or more localities possessing the same trait, we are prone 
to regard the trait as unique. Conversely, if we decide that the 
trait is not unique and may frequently appear, we are less im- 
pressed with the possibility of communication. Thus by dis- 
posing of one factor we beg the question for the other. Thus, 
those who regard all elements as unique and impossible of mul- 
tiple invention beg the question in favor of the probability of 
communication everywhere and are called “extreme diffusion- 
ists.”’ On the other hand, those who regard all elements as easily 
arising everywhere, the “evolutionists,” beg the question against 
the probability of communication. Without looking to the extre- 
mist, we find that everyone is constantly called upon to make 
decisions in problems of this kind. Personal bias and a confusion 
of factors which must logically be kept distinct may affect the 
solution. 

We are concerned here, however, not with reconciling the ex- 
tremists but in defining the methodology used by unbiased in- 
vestigators—if there be such—and stating its logical justification. 
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I therefore submit the following three principles as logically 
valid formulations of the methodology employed, implicitly or 
explicitly, in the solution of these problems. These principles are 
stated in terms of probabilities, and for this I make no apology 
to scientists for the most exact scientific laws are philosophically 
but statements of high probabilities. 

When a culture element is found in two or more localities 
(and it is assumed that the element is identical in each case), the 
probability that independent invention has occurred is: 

(1) Directly proportionate to the difficulty of communication between 
the localities. 

(2) Directly proportionate to the uniqueness of the element—the 
“qualitative criterion.” 

(3) Inversely proportionate to the probability of derivation from a 
common ancestral culture. 

(1) The probability of independent invention is directly pro- 
portionate to the difficulty of communication between the localities. 
The logical validity of this lies in the fact that as communication 
is difficult, the chance of its having occurred to transport the ele- 
ment is small. Factors determining the difficulty of communica- 
tion are: geographical accessibility and means of transportation, 
intertribal relations, and cultural receptivity. These have been 
clearly discussed by Sapir in his Time Perspective in Aboriginal 
Culture.* 

A measure of the difficulty of communication is the number of 
other culture elements shared by the localities. Other things 
equal, each culture element common to the localities strengthens 
the probability that communication has occurred. Therefore as a 
supplement to (1), we may state as 
(1a): The probability of independent invention is inversely proportionate to the 
number of traits shared by the two localities—the “quantitative criterion.” 
That culture elements of different types diffuse with varying de- 
grees of facility would be taken into consideration under cultural 
receptivity and intertribal relations. 

A further supplement to (1) is: 


(1b): The probability of independent invention is inversely proportionate to the 
elapsed time since the appearance of the trait in either locality. 


3 Canada, Department of Mines, Mem. 90 (Anthr. series, no. 13), 1916. 
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That is, the amount of communication between the localities is, 
other things equal, a function of time. 

(2) The probability of independent invention is directly pro- 
portionate to the uniqueness of the element. The uniqueness of a 
culture element—that is, the probability of its being invented— 
is the most difficult problem to determine. This will be decided 
by the investigator upon his experience and knowledge of the 
cultural setting and circumstances under which it may have been 
invented. But his decision must not depend upon either of -the 
other two principles stated here. To the probability of an element 
of culture arising in a particular culture, the existence of this 
element in other localities and the difficulty of communication 
between the localities are totally irrelevant. 

(3) The probability of independent invention is inversely pro- 
portionate to the probability of derivation from a common ancestral 
culture. The solution of this depends partly upon the number of 
other culture elements which the localities have in common so 
that (Ja) may also apply here as a possible supplementary prin- 
ciple: 

(3a): The probability of derivation from a common ancestral culture is propor- 
tionate to the number of elements shared by the localities. 

It also depends upon known factors of racial and linguistic rela- 
tionship. These have also been discussed by Sapir.‘ 

Where one or two of these three principles fails to yield data in 
terms of probabilities, our inference as to what has occurred must 
be drawn entirely from the known. Most commonly the unknown 
will be (2), the possibility of invention of the trait—its unique- 
ness—and we shall consequently be thrown back upon distribu- 
tional inferences. Thus, to return to inverted speech, if the pos- 
sibility of its arising in any culture is totally unknown, we are 
forced to decide its origin in any locality upon the possibility of 
its diffusion from another locality also having it or its derivation 
from a common ancestral culture. This, however, will establish 
probabilities merely as to whether independent invention or dif- 
fusion has occurred in this particular instance and does not 


* Ibid. 
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throw light on the problem as to whether or not inverted speech 
is a trait that is inherently difficult to invent. 

The final solution of any problem of this type will rest upon a 
summation of the probabilities derived from each of these three 
principles or criteria but the principles themselves must logically 
be weighted separately without the least interdependence. 


OF ANTHROPOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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A TFALATI DANCE-SONG IN PARTS 
By JAIME DE ANGULO 


RECENTLY had occasion to study the Tfalati dialect of 

Kalapuya (formerly spoken in the vicinity of Portland, 

Oregon) with a man who is the sole survivor of his tribe. 
Louis Kennoyer' is now 60 years of age. He could give but little 
information on the customs of his people. They had already 
adopted white ways when he was a little boy. However, he was 
able to recall several songs that he had heard in his childhood, and 
these he was kind enough to sing into the phonograph. 

They all are simple melodies built on the same scales that I 
have worked out for the music of the tribes of northern California 
(study soon to appear in Anthropos). One of them, however, 
merits special attention. Our informant insisted that this song 
consisted of four parts. He said that he needed at least two 
women’s voices and two men’s voices to sing it properly. He sang 
the parts separately into the phonograph, and even instructed 
some of us eager pupils. The final record obtained was somewhat 
of a cacophony, but the intent was clear enough, and it is the in- 
tent that we publish in the accompanying sketch. 

It will be noticed immediately that the two women’s voices 
(they sing the main motif of the melody, in the upper octave) 
string out very nearly the same melody. They are in complete 
unison throughout, except for the two notes in white. And as a 
matter of fact, Kennoyer said that if we could not get two women, 
one would do. 

The very same remarks hold for the men’s voices, an octave 
below. They really amount to an accompaniment, or drone. 

Is this singing in parts? Is this the beginning of harmony? 
How much of this is due to the influence of white music? Our 
informant, of course, insisted that this song was centuries old. 


1 His Indian name is Pahawatis. His father was Kenoy. His grandfather was 
Qayakuts, the chief who signed the treaty of Calapooia Creek in 1854. 
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I have noticed a tendency to sing “in parts’ (very much in 
the fashion illustrated in the present song) among many Indians. 
They are fond of such singing. They call it “nice singing.” 
Some say it came in with the whites. Others say it was always 
that way. One does not know which side to believe. It is per- 
fectly clear however that a great many Indian songs are built 


dominant 


madiant 


Super dominant 


tonic 


lower tonic 


Fic. 1. Song, in four parts, sung by Louis Kennoyer, informant. 


on a melody of two or four phrases, and that there is a ten- 
dency (at dances, gambling parties, shamanistic performances, etc.) 
to convert the confusion which arises naturally from a leaderless 
crowd, into a pleasing effect. Ever so many songs are built so that 
you may start (by mistake) the song afresh at the end of the third 
bar, while the main body of the singers continue, thus producing 
what we call a “round,” and yet nothing dissonant happens. 
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This is probably due to the intervals that are most frequently used 
in Indian music of this type, viz., the second, the major third, and 
the perfect fifth, and less often the inverted third. 

True part singing, i.e., every voice singing a different note 
throughout most of the melody, I have never heard among In- 
dians. I don’t even know whether it is pleasing to them or whether 
it is bewilderingly disagreeable. 

In the dance here mentioned the performers dance in pairs. 
The couples shuffle, or rather hop, sideways. The couples start at 
opposite ends of the line, so as to cross in the middle. The man 
stands behind his woman. Both hold long stiff feathers in their 
hands. The man hops on one foot. He reverses feet at the end of 
the line. 

2851 BUENA Vista Way, 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Instructions pour les Voyageurs; Instructions d’enquéte linguistique 
établies par MARCEL COHEN. Questionnaire linguistique I and II. 
125 pp. (Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 191 Rue Saint Jacques 
(5°), 1928.) 


The first part of these three neat volumes issued by the Institut 
d’Ethnologie of the University of Paris gives succinct directions for 
the phonetic transcription and provisional grammatical study of 
aboriginal tongues. The Questionnaires are designed for recording 
vocabularies, brief phrases, and sentences. Each of the two volumes 
presents a numbered list of words, etc., in four identical series, per- 
mitting translation by four separate informants or into as many dis- 
tinct languages or dialects. Each page is doubled, the duplicate 
having marginal perforations, so that it is easy to tear it off and send 
it home for safe-keeping. Envelopes addressed to the Institut, 
carbon sheets, and even pencils inserted in holders at the back of the 
binding, are provided. The reviewer is probably the first American 
who has put these blank vocabularies to the test in the field, and he 
has found them serviceable in rapidly securing word lists for com- 
parative purposes. Why kinship terms and parts of the body are di- 
vided up between the two volumes (nos. 41-48, 282-297; 1-16, 
244-259), is not clear; the explanation on p. 69 of the introductory 
Instructions is hardly convincing. Exception must also be taken to 
no. 414 (mon frére est plus vieux que moi); the sentence is probably 
untranslatable into the majority of aboriginal languages. 

Rosert H. Lowie 


Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. Herausgegeben von MAx EBERT. 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1927. Vol. 10, 391 pp., 163 
pls. 43.50 M; cloth 52.50 M.) 


Previous volumes have already been noticed in the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST (27: 561, 1925; 29: 332, 1927; 30: 714, 1928). 
The present volume conforms closely to the standards set by its 
predecessors. Considerable space is devoted to two archaeological 
articles, “Polen” (pp. 177-200) and “‘Pyrenienhalbinsel” (pp. 336- 
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391), the Paleolithic sections of both being by Professor Obermaier. 
In consonance with his earlier views this author derives the Polish 
Solutrean from Hungary (p. 177), and identifies certain Spanish 
finds of Mousterian age with the Sbaikian and Aterian of North 
Africa. 


Dass diese beiden Stufen auf europ. Boden nunmehr in fester Strati- 
graphie erwiesen sind, ist von nicht geringer Wichtigkeit und liefert auch 
den endgiiltigen Altersnachweis fiir die nordafrik. Vorkommnisse, welche 
zumeist Oberflichenfunde darstellen (p. 342). 


This culture is designated as Ibero-Mauretanian. In the general 
treatment of the “Paliolithikum” (pp. 2—5) he gives an elementary 
exposition of the facts, stressing the occurrence of distinct culture 
areas even in the earlier periods. In the discussion of ‘“Paliistina- 
Syrien” (pp. 7-14) his determined stand against J. Bayer’s system is 
worthy of note. 

Among the other archaeological articles may be cited the sym- 
posium on “Pfahlbau” (pp. 85-101) and Sprockhoff’s essay on 
“Pfeilspitzen” (pp. 102-109). The latter author regards the Aurig- 
nacian as the period in which bow and arrow developed. As to the 
origin of pile-dwellings, the late W. Bremer holds that the oldest of 
these settlements had a culture of Michelsberg type. Its bearers 
once had occupied a large part of South Germany, and were pushed 
back into Alpine territory. Unable to cut down the virgin forest 
hemming in the Swiss lakes and thus confined to a narrow border 
strip between water and woods, they had to build houses on piles 
to safeguard themselves against inundation (p. 94). 

The ethnological articles, such as “primitive Kultur” and “Patri- 
archat,” are again by Dr. Thurnwald and reveal the customary range 
of his reading. 

There is the briefest of articles on “Papier; Vorderasien”’ by B. 
Meissner and a somewhat longer one on “Papyrus” by Roeder. Here 
the reader whose interests are in culture history as a whole pines for 
a general article, taking in such phenomena as the invention and 
spread of Chinese rag-paper. Notwithstanding such gaps, the 
Reallexikon remains far and away the most useful work of its kind. 


RospertT H. LowIie 
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The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. James W. 
BREASTED. (August, 1928. 36 pp. 10 cents.) 

The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago: First Report of 
the Prehistoric Survey Expeditions. K. S. SANDFORD and W. J. 
ARKELL. (University of Chicago Press, January, 1928. 52 pp. 
$1.00.) 


In the first of these amply illustrated pamphlets the Director of 
the Institute gives a fascinating account of the magnificent series of 
operations it is carrying on in both Egypt and Western Asia. In the 
second paper, the authors—members of the Oxford Department of 
Geology—set forth in popular manner the geology of the Nile coun- 
try and the outstanding facts of Egyptian prehistory. To put the 
matter as shortly as possible, they found Chellean, Acheulean, and 
Mousterian strata in the order familiar to the student of Western 
Europe; while a technique of Capsian affinities takes the place of 
the Aurignacian, Solutrean, and Magdalenian. 

We may say there is a Capsian influence in the post-Mousterian imple- 

ments of Egypt, but that is all we are justified in saying at the moment 
(p. 25). 
The severity of the authors’ chronological criteria (p. 13) inspires 
confidence in their findings, and their full reports will doubtless arouse 
the greatest interest. 
An Introduction to the Study of Society. FRANK HAMILTON HANKINS. 

(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. xm, 760.) 


It is the contention of the present volume that any effective 
study of sociology proper must be prefaced by some mastery of the 
geographical, biological, and psychological preconditions of social 
life and by some understanding of the institutional organization of 
society. But if the student is to begin the study of sociology before 
entering the graduate school, it is not possible to set as a prerequisite 
courses in psychology, anthropology, human geography, and genetic 
biology. The author undertakes, therefore, an organized presentation 
of such material from these fields as he considers essential to two 
groups of beginning students: those who will take no other course in 
social science, and those entering upon a serious study of social 
phenomena. 

The volume opens with a discussion of the pitfalls of bias in the 
understanding and interpretation of social reality, and a presentation 
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of the evolutionary point of view. It then takes up the origin and 
antiquity of man, including man’s relationship to the other animal 
forms, and the nature and types of the fossil races. It then goes to a 
discussion of race, criteria of races, hybridization, racial inequality, 
and related data. Four chapters are then given to a survey of the 
geographical, biological, psychological, and cultural factors of social 
life. The final section of the book deals with the evolution of material 
culture, religion and related phenomena, marriage and family, and the 
social organization. 

The book is designed for the use of beginning students in sociology 
but it is not in any sense a sociology. There is a reasonable agreement 
in the professional camp that sociology is a method and a point of 
view for the study of the social process. The present volume does not 
deal with the social process and neither its method nor its point of 
view is sociological. It deals almost exclusively with pre-sociological 
information. It may best be characterized as a social anthropology 
written by a sociologist. The point of view is, however, biological 
rather than cultural. 

The author appears to be far from clear in his own thinking con- 
cerning the relationship of sociology and the allied sciences and social 
disciplines. There is an endless confusion of social reality with the 
facts logically antecedent to social life. At one place he conceives the 
pre-sociological information with which he is chiefly concerned as a 
sort of informational background necessary to the student of social 
phenomena; at another he treats this body of material as the subject- 
matter of sociology itself. The confusion seems, fundamentally, to be 
a consequence of an undefined point of view. The student of social 
phenomena must decide what, for him, constitutes a description and 
explanation of social reality. He may occupy, consciously or naively, 
the position that group and culture phenomena are essentially illusory 
and that the only explanations that have any significanceand meaning 
are in terms of the characteristics of the biological organism and the 
physical environment. On the other hand, he may operate on the 
assumption that social phenomena represent a relatively independent 
order of reality that must be understood, if it is to be understood at 
all, in terms of itself. Either position is defensible and either proced- 
ure legitimate. But they are contrasted in point of view and method 
and lead to totally different, though supplementary, types of explan- 
ation. The one gives a sociology, or a social anthropology, while the 
other elaborates a pre-social body of information or, at most, gives 
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an interpretation of social and cultural reality in geographic and 
biological terms. 


In regard to the content of the book, two points call for special 
comment. 

One is struck by the gross carelessness in the handling of details: 
almost every page is marred by erroneous or questionable statements. 
A few random examples must suffice. The author appears to hold 
the doctrine of use inheritance (p. 46). Embryology is given as the 
most convincing piece of evidence with regard to the animal ancestry 
of man (p. 50). The orang is declared to be as close to man as the 
gorilla and the chimpanzee (p.70). Pithecanthropus erectus is spoken 
of as human (pp. 75, 77). Rhodesian man is said to be older than 
Heidelberg (p. 75). Australopithecus africanus, the fossil ape, is 
classed as an extinct type of man (pp. 77,88). The position of M. 
Boule in regard to the Piltdown remains is misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted (p. 79). The Mauer jaw is said to have been found 69 
feet below the surface (p. 80). The Java man is stated to have been 
found in 1892 (p. 90). Thomson’s name is misspelled (p. 91). The 
conception of race is confused and unclear (pp. 92, 93). Much is 
made of stature and its distribution as a racial trait (p. 94). Eskimos 
generally do not live in tribes (p. 99). The cephalic index is given as 
the most fundamental of all marks of racial distinction (p. 102). 
Cranial capacity is taken up under racial traits (p. 102). Intelligence 
is treated as a racial trait (p. 125). The list might be extended almost 
indefinitely. 

The eugenic and pro-racial bias of the book is pronounced. It 
takes the position that the races are unequal in capacity. The Negroes 
particularly are shown to be grossly inferior: they are said to have 
sufficient capacity to imitate some of the elements of white culture 
but not to create them, and they are said to be absolutely incapable 
even of comprehending many of the elements of white culture. 
There are similar, though less marked, differences between the Euro- 
pean races. Civilization is made a function of race: it can be created 
and maintained by great races only; the decline of civilizations has 
been due, at least in part, to the dying out of the abler strains of the 
populations. The same general position is expounded in regard to 
social classes and occupational groups. There is a naive and uncritical 
acceptance of the findings of the Army Mental Tests and a solemn 
recital of the familiar eugenic patter in regard to the superior native 
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ability of the economically successful, the inferiority of the rural folk, 
the incapacity of the newer immigrant stocks, and the like. 

The inaccuracies of the book and its bias make it unusable as a 
text where a balanced presentation is the teaching objective. But 
most sociology teachers will not be irritated by the first since they 
will not recognize them. The second will make a positive appeal to 
a goodly number of teachers who want their textual material in line 
with the popular prejudices. The book, therefore, is likely to have a 
good sale and a wide use. It will do its part in the struggle against 
tolerance and democracy. 

It is a pity that some competent anthroplogist does not prepare 
a general volume suitable for class purposes. 

E. B. REUTER 


Pots and Pans; the History of Ceramics. H. S. Harrison. (London: 
Gerald Howe, Ltd., 1928, vim, 88 pp., 2s. 6d. net.) 


It would be hard to cram more of significant fact and sound psy- 
chology into a narrow compass than Mr. Harrison has succeeded in 
doing in this little volume, which forms part of the series ‘“The Be- 
ginning of Things,” sponsored by Professor G. Elliot Smith. Written 
in an easy style, with delightful flashes of humor, it is a model of pop- 
ular exposition, all the more because of its far from obtrusive use of 
the diffusionist position. 

As to the main issue, the reviewer has steadily tended to attach 
greater weight to the diffusionist argument wherever technological 
considerations enter. At one time I should have unhesitatingly in- 
dorsed the position recently expressed by Dixon: 

Thus clay, as affording an opportunity for the invention of pottery, is not only 
wide-spread, but caked and dried by the sun or baked by the fire, obtrudes 
itself in a dozen different ways on man’s attention. It invites the genius to 
take advantage of it.! 

But after reading S. Linné’s The Technique of South American Cer- 
amics (Goteborg, 1925)which I am glad to note in Mr. Harrison’s 
bibliography—, I regard the invention of ceramics as little short of 
miraculous. Until someone refutes Linné’s statement I shall be loth 
to believe that true pottery was often invented and am quite willing 
to believe that it may have been invented only once. If earthen- 
ware is so obvious a thing, why was it never produced by the Mag- 
dalenians? 


1 R. B. Dixon, The Building of Cultures, 48, 1928. 
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On similar grounds I cannot accept a multiple invention of the 
bow, such as Professor Tozzer favors.2 As Kroeber suggests, a bow 
falling below a certain standard is useless, and the initial steps to- 
wards its invention are far from clear.* Again, on the subject of 
domestic beasts I am obliged to take a view even more extreme than 
Professor Elliot Smith’s, who seems to consider the domestication 
of animals a very simple thing compared to so complex a matter as 
totemism. Surely, there is a confusion of ideas here. The concept of 
a domestic beast may be simpler than the vagaries of totemistic 
thinking. But a chasm yawns between a species conceived as breed- 
ing freely under human control and one that actually is brought to 
the point of so breeding. As Nordenskidld has pointed out, all our 
animal husbandry has failed to add a single economically important 
animal to those handed down by ruder ages. So in the case of the 
bow the crucial thing is not to envisage a piece of wood and a string 
jointly forming the segment of a circle. No doubt that geometrical 
abstraction may have suggested itself over and over again. The 
trouble is that the form is not enough for archery. Leonardo da 
Vinci conceived the idea of flying, but it took several centuries to 
make it a reality. Early men cannot be supposed to have constantly 
produced prodigies of genius followed at short intervals by vast 
numbers of specialists bent on bringing their insight to fruition. If 
fifty Magdalenians tried to make clay vessels, not one got to the point 
of making a pot that did not crack when fired; and there were not 
groups of trained workers striving to make ceramics a reality. 

In non-material culture the case is radically different. The ex- 
periment in thought need not be translated into reality, it is not 
subjected to the malice of the objective universe,—merely to that 
of the social environment. The chances of cultural creation are thus 
indefinitely enhanced. One can think of a lump of clay converted 
into a pot without the nerve-racking experiences of tempering and 
firing; one can think of straddling a reindeer without having to worry 
about the weak backs of local breeds that will not bear a rider. In 
other words, day-dreaming is an inexpensive luxury. The psycho- 
logical situation in many phases of non-material culture can be com- 
pared with that which holds for linguistic phenomena. Chinook and 
Bantu share the principle of concord, Takelma and Greek are ‘“‘mixed- 


? Social Origins and Social Continuities, 27, 1925. 
* Anthropology, 167 f., 1923. 
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relational” in Sapir’s terminology,‘ yet no one suggests historical 
connection to explain the resemblance. Correspondingly abstract 
similarities of mythology, social structure, and ceremonial will have 
to be approached from the same angle. On the other hand, those 
who glibly assume that mechanical inventions, domestication of 
animals, and so forth, may have recurred an indefinite number of 
times in the history of culture may profitably occupy their leisure 
moments trying to manufacture earthenware vessels from local 
clays, getting musk-oxen to breed in captivity, or constructing a 
cart-wheel without previous training. Mr. Harrison’s charming 
booklet will at least warn them against overweening confidence in 
the success of such enterprises. 
ROBERT H. Lowie 


Der Aufgang der Menschheit: Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Religion, Symbolik und Schrift der atlantisch-nordischen Rasse. 
Textband 1: Die Grundzuege. HERMAN WIRTH. Mit 68 Textab- 
bildungen, 28 Bildbeilagen und einem Schrifttafelanhang. (Jena: 
Eugen Diederichs, 1928. Pp. 632. Price, bound, M. 58.) 

The writer’s general thesis is that pretty nearly everything worth 
while in the higher spiritual culture of the Occident harks back 
originally to blond, longheaded Nordics. Our historic Nordic race 
is the offspring of the arktisch-nordische or vor-nordische Urrasse that 
first appeared in the Tertiary on the then vast warm Arctic continent. 
These Proto-Nordics, with the coming of the glacial epoch, wan- 
dered perforce southward, into North America, “Atlantis,” and Asia. 
The American Indian is basically, in the northern part of the cor- 
tinent at least, Proto-Nordic. The Mongoloid strain in him is due to 
subsequent infusions during later glacial times of Mongoloid blocd, 
via Alaska, from Asia, the Mongoloids themselves being the result 
of hybridization between the Arctic Proto-Nordics who had had to 
migrate into Asia and the dark Urrasse they found there. 

Traces of and evidence for the historic, prehistoric, and proto- 
historic wanderings and blendings of the Proto-Nordics are found 
by Wirth, as the result of a long, minutely detailed comparative 
study, in the myths, cults, customs, symbols, hieroglyphs, systems 
of writing, and languages of the world. He finds confirmatory evi- 
dence for his thesis in the data from racial blood tests. The Proto- 


‘ E. Sapir, Language, 123, 151, 1921. 
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Nordics are or were of blood group I, the present Nordics of blood 
group II, the dark Asiatic Urrasse of blood group III. Wegener’s 
theory of the origin of the continents is accepted by Wirth and does 
yeoman service in helping him get the Proto-Nordics down from their 
native homeland on the top of the world. 

A couple of random samplings among the hundreds of remarkable 
arguments used and conclusions arrived at by Wirth willgive the reader 
a better idea of this work than would any comments by the reviewer. 
The oldest inscription in the world is the one discovered in 1856 on 
Monhegan island off the coast of Maine. It is at least twenty-five 
thousand years old. It belongs to the writing system of the Proto- 
Nordics, as do also the “hieroglyphic” inscriptions of the much later 
Magdalenian period (p. 149). Hopi si-pa-pu is genetically related 
to supon, siipr, soppe, Suppe (soup), etc., of the northern European 
languages, as also to Sumerian ab-zu (pp. 198-201, 249). 

The whole work is planned to be issued in two parts. The pre- 
sent enormous volume is Volume One of the first part. Volume Two 
of the first part, together with an elaborate Bilderailas, will appear 
in the course of the next year. They may be cordially recommended 
to all the faithful who believe with Wirth that the Nordic race is 
“die Triigerin der héchsten Geistesveranlagung und die Urheberin 
der héchsten Geisteskultur.” 

Joun M. Cooper 


Het hoogste Wezen der Primitieven. Siudie over het “Oermonotheisme” 
bij enkele der laagste Volken. J. J. FAuRFNFOoRT. (Groningen, Den 
Haag: J. B. Wolters, 1927, 311 pp.) 


Thirty years have passed since the late Andrew Lang dropped a 
bombshell into the anthropological camp by the publication of his 
Gifford Lectures on The Making of Religion (1898; revised editions, 
1900 and 1910). The conclusions there reached were directly contrary 
to the current theories of the evolution of religion, as expounded by 
Herbert Spencer and particularly by E.B. Tylor. Lang dismissed these 
in toto, arguing for the existence of “high gods of low races”; for the 
non-animistic origin of such gods, who were active in the world before 
death,a comparatively late intruder, came into it; and for their gradual 
submergence under a mass of ghosts and spirits, the belief in whom 
may well have arisen later than that in “All Fathers.” We cannot 
prove, indeed, that the god-idea is historically prior to the ghost-idea, 
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since all savage folk have both gods and ghosts, but we are not bound, 
either by logic or by the evidence, to assume a development of the 
former out of the latter. Such is Lang’s “pre-animistic monotheism,” 
as it has been termed. He himself disowned the expression, denying 
that he ever ascribed to any savage tribes religious beliefs which 
could be properly called monotheistic in the strict sense of the word. 
He did hold, however, that primitive conceptions of supreme beings 
form the germ of the most advanced monotheistic ideas found among 
civilized peoples. 

Lang’s onslaught against animism, as the seed of all religion, 
commended itself to the rising school of historical anthropologists, 
and especially to the members of that school who combined, or tried 
to combine, science and religious orthodoxy. Here we need only 
instance the indefatigable W. Schmidt, who in Der Ursprung der Gott- 
esidee (1912; second edition, 1926) and in numerous other publications, 
either his own or inspired by him, has swallowed primitive mono- 
theism completely—hook, line, and sinker. Much less dogmatic is 
Archbishop Séderblom in Das Werden des Gottesglaubens (1916; 
second edition, 1926). And best of all, from a scientific point of view, 
is R. Pettazzoni’s L’essere celeste nelle credenze dei popoli primitivi 
(1922), the first volume of a work on the formation and development 
of the idea of God, to be published under the inclusive title of Dio. 

Comes now Dr. Fahrenfort with a new book on primitive mono- 
theism and a fresh survey of all the evidence that has so far been 
adduced for it among the lowest peoples, including the Andaman 
islanders, the Semang and Senoi of Malacca (Malay peninsula), the 
Negritos of the Philippines, the Bushmen of South Africa, the Central 
African Pygmies, the Fuegians, and the Australian aborigines. Dr. 
Fahrenfort considers them all at considerable length, but nowhere 
finds a locus classicus against evolutionary theories of religion. If we 
are to accept his conclusions, Lang’s bombshell was nothing more or 
less than a dud. Fathers Schmidt and Koppers are also targets for 
some destructive criticism, particularly in chapter 8, which bears the 
suggestive label “Tendentieuze Ethnographie.” 

Our author is perhaps a better hand at criticism than at construc- 
tion. He himself does not propound a general theory of the origin of 
supreme beings and suggests rather that the belief in them may some- 
times arise from the observation of natural phenomena, may some- 
times be a product of animistic or manistic conceptions, and may also 
be due to special conditions of tribal society. He further points out 
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that with all the supreme beings considered there are now associated 
features that must have been once wholly foreign to them. 


I have tried to make it clear that a [divine] figure which attracts attention 
has a tendency to step forth as a “concentration-figure”’ and thus to become 
the possessor of qualities and the performer of deeds which were earlier 
attributed to other beings. It is therefore obvious that the supreme beings of 
these low peoples are the outcome of a long period of development (p. 306). 


A thorough investigation of the evidence for high gods other than 
those treated in this book would throw light upon the whole problem 
of “primitive monotheism.” 

Hutton WEBSTER 


Cultural Evolution. A Study of Social Origins and Development 
CHARLES A. ELLWoop. (New York: The Century Company, 1927. 
viii, 267 pp.) 

This book represents an attempt by one of our leading sociologists 
to popularize some anthropological lore. It is admitted, however, to 
be “‘merely an outline of the author’s theory of human evolution,” 
intended as a text for courses in social origins and social evolution. 
Tt undertakes 
an evaluation of the traditions of our civilization and of the various factors 
in social and cultural evolution. 

An introductory section has chapters discussing various points of 
theory: the difference between social and cultural evolution; cultural 
stages; the nature, method, and causes of cultural evolution; and the 
origin of cultural patterns. The main body of the book is a series of 
thirteen chapters, each devoted to tracing the hypothetical and 
actual development, and present trend of some important cultural 
complex or institution. The topics taken up are: physical tools, the 
food process and its pathologies, agriculture, war, clothing and bodily 
decoration, housing, the fine arts, property, the family, law and 
government, morality, religion, and education and science. A final 
chapter gives a retrospect and prospect, with sharp accents in the 
progressive mood. 

Professor Ellwood characterizes cultural evolution as a collective 
learning process, as continuous trial and error. 

Cultural evolution is a process of active adaptation on the part of in- 
dividuals and groups, carried on by the human brain as an active adaptive 
organ and by means of intercommunication among the members of human 
groups (p. 76). 
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He follows Professor W. I. Thomas in indicating that the process of 
invention, and thus of the method of cultural evolution, is one of 
“crisis, attention, and control.” 

Recognizing the complexity of culture, Dr. Ellwood rightly em- 
phasizes the disparateness, as well as the unity, of its different ele- 
ments, and he indicates that every society will have different tra- 
ditions with regard to different cultural traits. In theory, at least, 
Dr. Ellwood comes out against the unilinear evolutionists: 

This theory of culture leaves no basis for what we may call the sociological 
superstition of a unified and simple social evoluton which takes place upon a 
single basis. Culture, we see, consists of a number of growing traditions, 
each concerning a different phase of the life-process. We have, for example, 
the technological tradition, which may and does grow more or less inde- 
pendently of other traditions. Thus there can be a very high development of 
tool making with apparently little development of the artistic tradition, or of 
the fine arts (p. 78). 

This book may be useful to sociology teachers, for whom, of 
course, it is intended. While it is not overburdened with facts, it has 
summarized much valuable information gleaned from anthropological 
handbooks, although always from a particular point of view. Indeed, 
the author says in his preface that the generalizations offered have 
been reached only after teaching a course in Cultural Anthropology 
for over twenty years. The bibliographies at the end of each chapter 
contain good suggestions for further reading by students. But it is 
important to note that they are nearly all secondary and tertiary 
works. Except for some material cited from Thomas’ Source Book 
for Social Origins and books of the same kind, there are almost no 
references to first-hand accounts of institutions as “going concerns” 
in primitive cultures. By way of explanation and defense, Professor 
Ellwood says: 

If all the supporting evidence of anthropological and historical facts 
which have been gathered were published with these generalizations, the 
work would make several volumes; and those who know the limited time 
available for writing and research to a teacher in a state university, with 
large undergraduate classes, know how impossible such an undertaking 
is in such circumstances (p. vii). 


II 


Professor Ellwood practices an unusual—or is it the usual?— 
eclecticism: he superimposes some of the most recent and best, 
with outmoded and fallacious theories and points of view. He 
is a follower, it seems, of all the schools of anthropology—Tylor, 
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Frazer, Lewis Morgan, Elliot Smith, Boas, and Malinowski—with 
strange results, as could be expected. 

To be specific: He is a functionalist, but he does not show us the 
functioning of institutions. On one page (52) he says that the in- 
ventive, exceptional mind is rare; on another (54), that man is 
everywhere an experimenter. He has read Lowie’s Primitive Society; 
yet he still believes that primitive governments were democratic 
(pp. 208, 209). He quotes Malinowski’s Encyclopedia Britannica 
article a half dozen times, and yet he can write in regard to parallel- 
ism: 

Inasmuch as the materials for invention are frequently the same in 
different localities, and inasmuch as there is a fundamental unity of the 
human mind in all races and stages of development, we should expect such 
parallels to occur. (P. 54). 

He maintains that the primitive mind was uncritical, was prelogical 
in the sense that it did not know as yet how to criticize or how to control its 
thought processes. (P. 84.) 

To this reader, at least, it appears that Professor Ellwood’s 
material took form before his anthropological theories; and/ or that 
he did not rewrite his book as his mind changed with regard to his 
assumptions and postulates (see p. vii); and/ or that he did not follow 
all the implications of the more probable and logical of his theories. 

The discussion of the development of the family (see chapt. 14) 
shows how far removed, in reality, Ellwood is from the best work 
of recent anthropologists. He points out that a simple pairing 
monogamy was the principal form of sex relation which prevailed 
during the more than 100,000 years of savagery. For a long time the 
physiological connection between the father and the offspring was 
not known. 

When man reached the concept of blood relationship, therefore, it must 
have been a concept which applied only to the relations of mother and 
ofispring. That the child was of the mother’s blood was an observable fact; 
but a considerable degree of scientific knowledge is required to reach the 
conclusion that it is also of the father’s blood. 

We have every reason for concluding, therefore that the earliest form of 
the family was not only monogamic but metronymic. Those writers who 
have argued differently and who have concluded that the patronymic family 
is as early as the metronymic, have not sufficiently taken these facts into con- 
sideration, but have based their generalizations upon the observations of 
peoples like the American Indians, relatively advanced in culture. (P. 196.) 


He adds the following note: 
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Practically all of the British anthropologists, such as Marett, Malinow- 
ski, Hartland, Hobhouse, and Briffault, uphold the view that the metronymic 
system of naming was primitive. (P. 197.) 


Ii 


There are criticisms which could be made of almost every chapter 
of the series treating the development of institutions, apart from 
general considerations of methodology. Let me mention a few: It 
is difficult to see how anyone could conclude: 


There is little evidence to support the view that either polygyny or 
prostitution was common until women were captured in war (p. 197). 


Throughout the book there is an overemphasis, it seems to me, on 
war (in the abstract) asa factor in cultural change anddevelopment 
(see pp. 38, 199, 208), although the author thinks that war is a 
custom characteristic of barbarians and one which will be outgrown. 
The significance of individual and cultural differences, and the 
relationship between an individual and his culture are not well stated. 
The treatment of religion is devoted chiefly to the evolution of the 
idea of god. The distinctions and interrelationships between magic, 
science, and religion are not clearly understood. The material in the 
chapter on morality is taken from books and not from life. 

Professor Ellwood’s book is colored by a rationalistic, optimistic 
bias—a bias that anthropology has only recently outgrown. Evolu- 
tion is regarded as a development away from error: man stopped 
mutilating himself, according to Professor Ellwood, because he saw 
that it was irrational (p. 155). Almost every institution discussed 
is said to be on the road towards progress—and there are quite 
similar charts at the end of every chapter to show this flight towards 
perfection. 

Furthermore, the book is spiced with particularistic, moralistic, 
and homiletical comments. Alcoholic beverages have played an 
important role—some would declare, have performed a useful func- 
tion—in human history; and yet Dr. Ellwood says that 


they seem to have been one of the incidental disadvantages which have 
come to men through the development of agriculture (p. 113). 


The trend in the fine arts, it is indicated, is towards increasing beauty; 
but this is not regarded as sufficient. 


It must be admitted that beauty when pursued by itself is a disturbing 
element in the development of culture. It is only when its pursuit is combined 
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with the pursuit of truth and right that it becomes a positive force in cultural 
evolution (p. 170). 


And after discussing the development of morality Professor Ellwood 
criticizes those students of comparative morals who are relativists. 


We have many general principles in morals just as well established as 
many of the more general principles in science (p. 222). 


Maurice G. SMITH 


AMERICA 


Southwest Museum Papers. Number one: An Anthropological Recon- 
naissance in Sonora. MONROE AMSDEN. Number two: Excavations 
at Casa Grande, Arizona. Haroitp S. GLrapwin. (Southwest 
Museum, Los Angeles, 1928.) 


This new series of the Southwest Museum, which has recently 
re-devoted itself specifically to work in the area of its name, is attrac- 
tive in appearance and promising in content. 

Amsden’s Sonoran reconnaissance has value in reporting on a 
region practically unvisited by archaeologists except Bandelier and 
Lumholtz. Even its cursory statements are therefore welcome, though 
one sometimes wishes that more detail on ruins and pottery replaced 
some of that on mule behavior and the weather. There should also 
have been included drawings of typical sherds encountered. The area 
transversed lies in the mountainous northeastern quarter of Sonora. 
Over about half of this tract the pottery was found to be of Chihuahua 
(Casas Grandes) type, though inferior. This area extends from 
Douglas to Bacadehuachi and lies in the middle and upper drainage 
of the Bavispe (Granados), an affluent of the Yaqui. This was north- 
eastern Opata territory. Houses seem to have been perishable, since 
only outlining upright slabs remain. To the west and perhapsout hs 
is a second area, characterized by unpainted pottery, and the occur- 
rence of some adobe, as well as flat-laid stone foundations. This was 
northwest Opata territory, and embraces the drainages of Rio Sonora 
from Cananea to Baviacora or beyond, of the Moctezuma (western 
affluent of the Yaqui), and apparently the lowest Bavispe-Granados 
and adjacent Yaqui (Aros). 


Gladwin’s paper on Casa Grande is an important one. It shows 
conception of problem, achieves results, and suffers chiefly from over- 
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compactness. Certain of his data, such as his absolute sherd numbers 
by mounds and strata, should be published in full, and with them 
illustrations of his design types: “small,” “geometric,” “broad solid,” 
“maze,” are vague terms, since museum collections contain little 
material from the area. The following table compiled from Glad- 
win’s report presents his salient data on the pottery sequence. 


PERCENTAGE OCCURRENCE OF TyPES AT SITES, CASA GRANDE REGION 


x, present; ~, absent; r, rare, earlier layers only 


4 12(8) 1 2 6 3 

Native pottery 

Red-on-buff = . 42 12 5 6 3.§ 

Red, interior smoked, dull .: 12 12 10 6 

Red, interior smoked, polished - we - 12 17 14 

Polychrome, later layers only 

Polychrome, all layers 2 
Remaining ware plain 

Red-on-buff variations 

Int:ext. design ratio 63 76 4 4 10 12.5 

Design both sides, bowls - - - 4 4 10 

Small repeated designs 4 6 r -? -? -? 

Maroon-red designs ; x x x x x 

Mustard designs, acid-soluble - x 

Flaring bowl x x r 

Returned neck olla x x r 

Vertical neck olla - - x 

Intrusive pottery strays 

Proto-Kayenta B on W x 

Corrugated, early N. x 

B. corrug., int. polished x 

L. Colo. B on R x x x 

Hopi yellow (Jeddito?) x 


In most mounds, layers dipped so that stratification tests by phy- 
sical level could not be made. The layers, however, showed consistent 
differences at sites 1,2,6,3, full quantitative data on which would be 
desirable. 

Other culture features are less continuously represented than the 
pottery, but seem to fall in line. For the period Jf site 4, no house 
remains or bodies have been found. The period of site 12 practised 
cremation and built in reinforced construction. Massive adobe (cali- 
che) construction seems to characterize the period of site 1. Through- 
out the area, inhumations have polychrome pottery associations, 
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cremations red-on-buff ones. An interpretation of the differences as 
regional is practically precluded by the fact that all sites lie within 
a range of half-a -dozen miles. 

Schmidt’s preliminary results (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 13: 291-8, 
1927) from Pueblo Grande, seven miles east of Phoenix, agree gener- 
ally with the foregoing. In condensation and conformable termin- 
ology, they are: 


Pueblo Grande, 15 cm. Strata 
18-16 15-13 12-10 9-7 6-4 3-1 


Botiom Top 
Sherds, total number 430 3140 4233 3233 2873 4265 
Red-on-buff, % 6.7 3.0 1.6 1.3 | of 
Black polished interior, % 10 14 16 18 21 16 
Polychrome, total -~ - 3 1 + 12 
Black-on-white, total 1 1 - 1 1 1 


Evidently Gladwin’s site 4 is earlier than the lowest stratum at 
Pueblo Grande. On the other hand, the top of the Pueblo Grande 
refuse heap would appear to be later than Gladwin’s latest site, 3. 
For the rest, the same periods seem to be represented in Gladwin’s 
horizontal and Schmidt’s vertical distributions: sites 1 and 2 correspond 
fairly to strata 18-13, site 6 to 15-7. The lower frequency of poly- 
chrome in Schmidt’s top levels may be a function of locality instead 
of time. Black-on-white and red-on-buff were also found by Schmidt 
associated (in inverse proportions) at Spring Creek (Roosevelt lake) 
and La Ciudad (Phoenix), though at the polychrome site Togetzoge 
black-on-white had been replaced by later foreign types. 

The skeleton of the history of the middle Gila area can thus be 
reconstructed as follows. At a relatively early period there existed 
here an agricultural, irrigating, stick and adobe building, cremating 
culture of Sonora-Gila-Colorado type, probably not dependent on 
the Pueblo center but related to it through collateral descent from 
some Mexican culture. The pottery of this Gila culture was painted 
red-on-buff with small, free-standing, repeated designs. Then the 
designs enlarged and shapes changed. Still later, massive adobe con- 
struction, burial, and polychrome pottery came into vogue. These 
evidently represent an impact of Pueblo culture from the east on the 
old non-Pueblo Gila culture. This impact seems to have begun in 
the Great Pueblo period (3) and to have continued into the Late (4). 
The local Gila culture may therefore be assumed to have been already 
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in existence contemporaneously with Pueblo 2. It survived the time 
of Pueblo influence, and after reflux of the latter, perhaps toward the 
end of Pueblo 4 period, many of its elements continued to live on in 
the vicinity. The pottery made today by the Piman and Yuman tribes 
is a direct and in part close descendant of the old red-on-buff; the 
agriculture may be conjectured to be so. In short, we seem to have in 
hand—or to have as soon as full design and shape types are published 
—a fairly reliable outline, over a period perhaps half as long as the 
Basket-Maker-Pueblo development, of a culture contiguous to the 
Pueblo but largely independent of it. The importance of more inves- 
tigation in the area need not be dwelt on; its productiveness in mean- 
ingful results should commend it to those planning expeditions. 

The Southwest Museum is to be congratulated on an auspicious 
start. When it segregates its publications into a wholly scientific and 
an essentially popular series—the former unafraid of tables, statistics, 
and sherd drawings—all classes of readers are likely to be more com- 
pletely satisfied. 

A. L. KROEBER 


An-nik-a-del. The History of the Universe as told by the Modesse 
Indians of California. C. HART MERRIAM. (Stratford Co., Boston, 
1928. 166 pp.) 


This is the mythology of the westernmost Achomawi as obtained 
in a sort of synthesis from one gifted and interested individual. Some 
of the constituents are familiar from other myths of northern Cali- 
fornia; some are interesting variants; and some are new and perhaps 
peculiar to the tribe. The stringing of them, somewhat irregularly, on 
a thread of continuity is the characteristic feature, and at once recalls 
Curtin’s Creation Myths from the near-by Wintun. The Modesse are 
actually in contact with the latter people. The long, amalgamated 
myth series is therefore validated for this part of California. Whether 
the other Achomawi participate in the tendency to systematization 
is not stated by Dr. Merriam; it may be hazarded that they do not, 
or to a less degree. That Dr. Merriam’s informant was conscious of 
the scheme in which he was arranging the material known to him, is 
evident. There are even some rudiments of a coordination of direc- 
tions, plants, animals, (and colors?) into a symbol system (pp. 31, 
109), but the culture of northern California is so feeble as regards 
this pattern, that the attempt is still-born. A certain rude grandiose- 
ness of conception cannot be denied this “history of the universe.” 


- moe © 
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The principal characters are World’s Heart, a spiritual personage; 
his grandson, Annikadel, who finally turns into the blue-throated 
lizard after acting as a sort of demiurge; Cocoon, under whom foam 
of the primal ocean condenses into earth; Edechewe or Traveler, of 
many adventures; his younger brother, Weasel; Coyote; Silver Fox; 
Spider; Frog-woman; Cloud-girl or Eagle-woman. Dr. Merriam is as 
conscientious as always in his treatment of the native material; and 
one can only hope that this volume is but a foretaste of what he will 
soon publish of the unduplicatable data that he has collected for 
thirty years. 
A. L. KRoEBER 


Ueber die Wurzeln der Tainischen Kultur. Teil I, Materielle Kultur. 
SvEN Loven. (Géteborg, 1924. 453 pp., 11 pls.) 


This intensive analysis of the sources of Taino Arawak culture 
is in the manner of E. Nordenskiéld and perhaps largely stimulated 
by him. It is conservative in judgment, objectively documented, and 
based on thorough comparisons. Of outward apparatus, only the 
useful maps and artifact sketches of Nordenskiéld are missing. The 
translation into German is fair, the proof-reading astonishingly bad 
and only partly compensated by 7 pages of Corrigenda. The material 
culture of the Taino is dissected as exhaustively as the historic and 
archaeological data allow. A future second part is to cover society, 
religion, sculpture, and ball games. The conclusion drawn is that 
Taino culture was fundamentally South American, chiefly derived 
from the manioc-planting tribes of the mainland before the culture of 
these had reached its full development. Space forbids the enumeration 
here of this class of elements. Native developments on the islands 
are traceable rather in stylistic patterns than in culture content. 
Central American influences from Yucatan appear in the metates or 
stone stools, importance of cotton, true cloth, cotton loop on spear- 
thrower, imitations of gold-inlayed masks and copal burners, possibly 
frontal deformation. From the United States the Taino may have 
derived the pipe (so far as indigenous), the concept of the mono- 
lithic ax (cf. Wissler), and certain influences on pottery shapes and 
ornament. This is a valuable monograph and should he completed. 


A. L. KROEBER 
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Dighton Rock; A Study of the Written Rocks of New England. EpMUND 
BuRKE DELABARRE. (New York: Walter Neale, 1928. 369 pp., 
108 ills. from rare prints, photographs, drawings, charts, and 
maps.) 

Dr. Delabarre’s summer home is not far from the famous inscribed 
rock which forms the subject of the greater portion of his book. 
For the past thirteen years much of the time during his long vacations 
has been devoted to intensive studies of this and other pictographs 
of New England, the result of which has been made accessible prin- 
cipally through the Publications of the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, the Rhode Island Historical Society, and finally in the present 
volume. 

Dighton rock is probably the most famous object of archaeological 
interest in America. The author has listed under forty-three headings 
the different drawings, engravings, and photographs which he has 
been able to find in Europe and America. These range from John 
Danforth’s delineation of 1680 to the excellent flashlight photographs 
made by the author. More than a hundred pages are devoted to 
theories advanced by various writers concerning the probable meaning 
of the inscription; and the people to whom its origin has been attrib- 
uted, which include Phoenicians, Scytheans, Trojans, Jews, Egyp- 
tians, Libyans, Japanese, Chinese, Norse, Portuguese, English, and 
the American Indian. The bibliography of the subject numbers 
596 items. Many of these theories were, or course, advanced before 
knowledge of the wide distribution of Indian pictographs became 
general. 

Readers of the ANTHROPOLOGIST are more or less familiar with 
the Dighton rock inscription through the drawings which appear in 
Mallery’s paper in the tenth volume of Reports of the Bureau of 
Ethnology, plate 54. The more prominent of the figures are shown 
with some variation in nearly all the pictures that have been pro- 
duced. In addition there are many other artificial lines more or less 
indistinct which can be traced with difficulty, and in no two drawings 
are they rendered wholly alike. There are, also, indications of other 
markings so nearly obliterated that it is practically impossible to 
trace them satisfactorily. “There is such a confusion of lines and 
such certainty that not all of them have been discovered,”’ that it 
was often difficult for the author to decide which of the markings 
should be grouped together. 
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The pictographs, which are undoubtedly of Indian origin and 
which are accepted as such by Dr. Delabarre, consist of crudely 
executed figures of men and quadrupeds, and numerous other designs 
which are meaningless to the ordinary observer. In addition to these 
are certain markings which seem to the author to be Roman letters 
and Arabic numerals arranged sometimes in sequence as though 
forming parts of words and numbers. Dr. Delebarre thinks these 
are as old as most of the other portions of the inscription. These 
characters, however, should not be confused with the groups of name 
initials of recent origin. 

By comparing all the drawings and photographs obtainable he 
found his own flashlight pictures the most serviceable. He says that 
there is little likelihood that any one of his discoveries would have 
been made by examination of the rock itself without the aid of his 
photographs. 

On several plates of the volume appear side by side duplicate 
enlarged groups of markings from his photographs. Upon one of 
each pair of these duplicates he has emphasized in ink the letters 
and lines as he interprets them. This excellent arrangement allows 
each reader to form his own opinion as to the accuracy of the author’s 
observations. 

Briefly, the most salient features of Dr. Delabarre’s conclusions 
regarding the less prominent markings are as follows: The appearance 
of the name of the Portuguese explorer MIGUEL CORTEREAL in large 
letters near the center of the inscribed face of the rock; two dates, 
A.D. 1511, and 1592; the supposed abbreviations v DEI hic DUX IND 
above a design which he considers the coat-of-arms of Portugal; 
the name THACHER; and the sentence INJUN TRAIL TO SPRING IN SWOMP 
yps 167, with an arrow indicating the direction. 

Some of these readings he considers conjectural and he says their 
historical value can be regarded as sure, only to the degree to which 
they are accepted as well founded. 

A few of the characters identified by Dr. Delabarre as letters 
forming the above words can be traced without difficulty in his 
illustrations, but the majority of them appear to be too obscure for 
unqualified acceptance. 

In the second section of the book have been brought together 
accounts of other known pictographic rocks of New England, the 
majority of which are in the vicinity of Narragansett bay. Others 
occur on the Connecticut at Bellows falls and near Brattleboro in 
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Vermont, and also at Machias, Maine. All of these are doubtless 
of Indian origin. Excluding Dighton rock, the more important in the 
vicinity of Narragansett bay are the one at Mt. Hope and those at 
Portsmouth, Triverton, and Warwic. Excellent photographs are 
shown of such as remain, also reproductions of a number of old draw- 
ings of those which have been removed or built into foundations. 
The most interesting of these pictographs is at Mt. Hope. It 
consists of several characters arranged in a line, above which 
appears the outline of a boat. These bear a general resemblance 
to a considerable group of characters which have been brought to 
light in various parts of the country, notably those appearing on 
the so-called Grave Creek stone, West Virginia, and on the tablet 
from Bat Creek mound, Tennessee. It seems doubtful if any of them 
are very old, and some of them are probably of Cherokee origin 
dating from about 1821. 

Dr. Delabarre is of the opinion that the Mt. Hope inscription 
is in Cherokee characters, and would be pronounced in that language 
Mu-ti-ho-ge-me-di-mu-sv-quv.. Should one attempt to write Al- 
gonquian syllables by means of Cherokee characters he would select 
the nearest resemblances, therefore the author thinks the first part 
should read Metahocometi (Metacomet), the mu which follows, 
uniting with the s of the next syllable forming mus, one of the forms 
to which Trumbull assigns the meaning “great,’’ the whole being 
intended to read Great Metacomet, Chief Sachum. It will be 
remembered that the village of Metacomet, better known as 
King Phillip, was not far from Mt. Hope. The author conjectures 
that the inscription was written about 1834 by Thomas C. Mitchell, 
a half-breed Cherokee, the husband of a Wampanoag woman. 

Numerous small pictographic stones and tablets from various 
parts of New England are described and discussed. Some of these are 
of Indian origin, others are undoubtedly frauds. The latter are in- 
cluded under the heading, “Frauds, Rumors, and Reports.” 

Not the least interesting chapter bears the heading ‘Psycho- 
logical Observations,”’ which treats of the mental attitudes of those 
writers who have been interested in the more noted of these rock 
inscriptions. Dr. Delabarre is professor of psychology at Brown Uni- 
versity and it was his psychological interest in the almost endless va- 
riety of observations and theories concerning these pictographs which 
was responsible for drawing him into the intricacies of the research. 
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In the final chapter the opinion is set forth that all the rock picto- 
graphs of New England are post-Columbian and that most of them 
were made in colonial times, that the first rock writing in this region 
was by Cortereal in 1511 and that subsequent examples by the In- 
dians were in imitation of marks by Europeans, that these 


designs were trivial scribblings and pictures made only for pastime and 
attendant admiration. 


This opinion is hardly in accordance with what is generally ac- 
cepted by ethnologists. Would the author apply the same reason- 
ing to the many other pictographs in America? 

This book is a valuable contribution to New England archae- 
ology, whether or not the reader is able to accept all the author’s 
conclusions, which are presented in a clear and interesting manner. 

CHARLES WILLOUGHBY 


AFRICA 


Religion and Art in Ashanti. R. S. Ratrray. With chapters by 
G. T. BENNETT, VERNON BLAKE, H. DupLey Buxton, R. R. 
Marett, and C. G. SeticMan. (Oxford Univ. Press, Am. Branch, 
1927. xviii, 414 pp. $10.00.) 


To his earlier volume Ashanti, Mr. Rattray now adds the second 
of a trilogy; the forthcoming volume is to be on Ashanti law and 
constitution. Beyond the title, the present work is concerned with 
crafts, the rites of birth, puberty, marriage, and funeral rites for 
humans, animals, and trees, and with dreams. Ashanti was somewhat 
special in its subject matter, not a general introduction to the eth- 
nography of the kingdom, so that the present volume provides a 
much-needed balance to the picture. Like its predecessor this is a 
purely descriptive work, very rich in content and full in presentation, 
full in fact to the point of being prolix. 

The direct treatment of religion establishes the variety of spiritual 
powers, the nature of the fetish, and the training of medicine-men 
and priests. Of the spiritual entities perhaps the most unique is the 
class that pertains to certain kinds of trees, which must be propitiated 
before the wood is worked. By grace of the same there are funeral 
rites for trees. A series of specific examples fix the content of the term 
“fetish”’ so far as the Ashanti are concerned. It is regrettable that 
Mr. Rattray did not define the concept apart from the particulars. 
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A considerable part of the book is given to so-called crisis cere- 
monialism, which Mr. Rattray elaborately sets forth under the rubric 
rites de passage only to find himself denying that they are rites de 
passage in Van Gennep’s sense. Of the series of crisis ceremonials there 
is this much to be said, that the rites at birth and puberty far out- 
weigh the utterly simple marriage procedure. Perhaps, as Mr. Rat- 
tray says, because first marriage at least is essentially part of a 
woman’s puberty celebration. The series further constitutes a con- 
tinuum; the child before birth is a spirit, first introduced to this world 
in the naming rite, a fixity which grows as the child develops until at 
puberty its connections with the spirit world are completely severed 
and the child becomes a man or woman of this world (see esp. p. 103). 

Mr. Rattray makes the important observation that birth, puberty, 
and funeral rites do not coincide with the event. Hence they must not 
be casually catalogued as honorific of the individual but are rather, 
to these social-minded folk, for the purpose of safeguarding the 
community. I would add that by the same token they are not to be 
construed as spontaneous activities to gloss an emotional crisis. 

Dreams are caused by the visitation of spirits or when one’s own 
soul wanders. An interpretation is regularly sought of those skilled 
in the practise. It appears that they are usually interpreted as fore- 
casting the contrary of the dream-happening. Both that part of the 
dream considered significant and its interpretation are stereotyped. 
The range of predictions covers death, success in hunting or acquiring 
wealth, conception, and ancestors (to whom a sacrifice is then in or- 
der). In a brief note appended, C. G. Seligman points out that the 
manifest content of the dream is rejected in its interpretation, which 
rests on the latent (symbolic) content. He records that two dreams 
at least, flying and the loss of a tooth, have a wide distribution in 
the Old World. I am led to remark that my impression is that I 
have never seen either in dream collections from the North American 
Indians, nor have I ever recorded such. 

One of the most striking and unusual items concerns oaths. The 
treatment of the subject is here confined to a particular sort, the 
mention of a tabooed word of great moment, momentous because 
connected with a calamitous event that befell some historic personage. 
Both the oath hurler and the one whose conduct merited it must be 
brought to court by a witness, where the reasonableness of the wrong 
and the provocation to the oath may be decided. This was in fact a 
recognized method of appealing from the verdict, wherein the dis- 
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satisfied party coupled the name of the judge with a greater oath. 
The judge becomes in this manner a defendant in a higher court, 
standing accountable for his judgment. 

One of the curious features, though not at all confined to this 
African culture, is the proverbial associations that all and sundry 
things carry. Thus, a stamped-cloth pattern is called “a hen treads 
upon chickens but does not kill them.” 

What strikes an Americanist is the endless series of apparently 
random activities and formulas to ensure good luck, to ward off mis- 
chance, etc. This makes so marked a contrast with our Indians, whose 
comparable practices are in contrast brief, specific, and direct. There 
is nowhere, so far as I know, that day-long series of observances, aim- 
less so far as the activities at hand go, that characterizes Africa. 
There is a wholly different patterning of thought and outlook. There 
is, of course, no novelty in this reflection; it is but a way of repeating 
the old observation that Africa, and the whole Old World for that 
matter, is a land of magic, while magical practice and its sentiments 
are so rare as to seem wholly lacking in North America. 

Of the several crafts described, weaving is treated painstakingly 
(and only one who has attempted this knows how laborious it is!). 
Tradition assigns its introduction to the seventeenth century; it is 
closely related to European technique. The technical variation is 
limited to color manipulation in wefting; in fact the sole mechanical 
technique is twilling. But the series of woven stuffs illustrated in 
excellent color plates shows a rich variety of color combination to set 
against this lack of technical subtlety. Despite even this apparent 
variability, Mr. Rattray states that the decoration is highly standard- 
ized, and known, curiously enough, not by the patterns but by the 
order of the weft threads. Cloth is also stamped with designs which 
the author thinks Mohammedan amulet signs in origin, but locally 
renamed. 

Pottery is made by hollowing out a clay lump and literally wiping 
it into shape. The art, like all others, is confined to certain villages, 
where plain wares are women’s product by heredity, modeled forms 
men’s. Metal casting is now confined to bronze and gold, which in the 
author’s opinion reached its high point two centuries ago. The 
method is cire perdue. Evidences of iron smelting are abundant but 
the art has been completely lost. 

At only one point does the book take an analytical turn, the 
matter of cross-cousin marriage. To understand Mr. Rattray’s ex- 
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planation of its origin, we need to know that each person has two 
(or more) souls, his ‘“‘blood”’ received from his mother, his foro spirit 
from his father, and that a child is a reincarnation of someone having 
the same combination of blood and spirit, whose name in fact he 
receives. Such a combination is possible, we read, only if brother and 
sister marry their cross-cousins on the maternal side. In fact, the 
maternal uncle, as head of the family, compels his nephew and niece 
to marry his children in order that his own name (or one famous in 
his family) be given to his son’s child. Cross-cousin marriage does 
indeed effect this insofar as the son’s child would have identical blood 
and spirit as the maternal uncle. If however the reincarnation were 
of some more remote ancestor, there would be no need for cross- 
cousin marriage for some ancestor could always be discovered who 
had the same combination of blood and spirit as the child, no matter 
who the child’s mother. But the suggestion will not apply at all to 
the case of this maternal uncle’s daughter’s child. This child will have 
the spirit of the original maternal uncle’s sister’s husband but cannot 
have his blood except by chance. 
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(Spirit is indicated by capital letter, blood by lower case.) 

The discussion of this problem is at times quite obtuse. Thus 
Mrs. Seligman has drawn attention to the importance of the question which 
form of marriage is more common, maternal uncle’s child or father’s sister’s 
child. 

The answer is given in this wise: 


the last five kings of Ashanti all married their maternal uncle’s daughters 
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and 


of the nine Queen Mothers. ... three out of the nine married their maternal 
uncle’s sons (p. 321). 


But from the point of view of the unnamed spouses these were 
marriages with their father’s sister’s children, an exactly identical 
number! 

Mr. Rattray further argues that this,and other evidence, supports 
a theory of an earlier dual organization. Traditionally each matri- 
lineal clan was linked with another with which alone it intermarried; 
now marriages are random. This is no dual organization as we usually 
recognize it. A hypothetical dual organization will provide a reason 
for the existence of cross-cousin marriage but there are other equally 
plausible explanations, as has been abundantly demonstrated. 

Since the book is wholly descriptive, with this exception, we are 
left to our own devices so far as the relation of this culture to others 
is concerned. Nevertheless as a descriptive work it is adequate. At 
the risk of appearing insatiable in the presence of so much, may I 
observe that it would have been enriched by a series of ‘‘case studies’’? 
Mr. Rattray is so obviously party to the personal histories of his 
Ashanti wards that one feels certain he could readily have cited cases 
to illustrate his general points. For example, these would have been 
especially desirable in the discussion of marriage and divorce. The 
variation permissible under Ashanti custom would then have been 
explicit. Undoubtedly his volume in preparation on Ashanti law 
will present material in this fashion. 

LESLIE SPIER 


A Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and America. Compiled by 
Monroe N. Work. (New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1928. 
$12.00.) 


The American Negro. (Vol. cxxx of The Annals, American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. November, 1928. Philadelphia.) 
These two works represent the latest two additions to the grow- 

ing literature of the Negro in the United States. For the compilation 

by Dr. Work, there can be only the highest praise, and we should be 
thankful for this time-saving contribution which has come from his 
department of Research and Records at Tuskegee Institute. Pro- 
fessor Work divides his Bibliography into two parts, one dealing 
with the Negro in Africa, and the other with the American Negro. 
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The term “American” is to be regarded as restricted, in the main, to 
the United States, for of the three sections (““The Negro in the Settle- 
ment of America”; ‘“The Negro in the United States”; and “Present 
Conditions of the Negro in the West Indies and Latin America’’) 
the first and last occupy but relatively small space. 

The entire first part will be of interest to the anthropologist, of 
course, but the first section of it, which deals with the bibliography 
of early discovery and exploration in Africa, will be especially useful. 
When we consider the subdivisions dealing with African laws and 
customs, religious beliefs and practises, languages, art, music, and 
folklore, the compilation does not strike us as perhaps so impressive. 
However, all the standard references are to be found, and many of 
the less obvious titles in the periodical literature. The Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute, Man, the Journal of the African 
Society, for example, seem to have been combed with some degree 
of thoroughness, but when, for a student of the standing of Maes, 
we find only two titles listed in the entire work, we begin to suspect 
that there is much in journals such as Congo and other periodicals 
less widely known that has been missed. At the same time, it is 
ungrateful to expect completeness in a monumental task such as 
this, and, at least as far as African literature is concerned, we can be 
sure that Dr. Work would be the first to insist that this is but a be- 
ginning. 

On the Negro in the New World we have a somewhat fuller se- 
lection of titles. The references to the early historical sources appear 
to be complete, but it is obvious that Dr. Work’s interest is essen 
tially in the present-day achievement of the Negro, when we compare 
the eleven pages given to titles on Negro Suffrage, the thirteen to 
the Education of the Negro, and the twenty-two to the Negro and 
Literature with the space devoted to the Folk-Lore of the Negro in 
the United States (three pages) and to the Folk Music of the Negro 
in the United States (four pages). The amount of repetition of a 
given title might well have been avoided to release space for further 
titles which have been omitted owing, I imagine, to a lack of space. 
But one can find nothing but praise for the general index of authors’ 
names at the back of the book, which greatly eases the problem of 
deciding under which classification a given title is to be found; while, 
on the other hand, the chapter headings are logical and compre- 
hensive, and certainly assure the seeker for bibliographic material 
ample to start with and on which to build a specialized bibliography 
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of his own. The shortcomings of the book are essentially those of 
the pioneer in a vast field, and we can only hope that this is but the 
first edition of a work which, appearing later with additions and 
corrections, will keep to the high standard of the present volume. 


The November number of the Annals of the American Academy 
was edited by Professor Donald Young, with the assistance of an 
advisory editorial committee composed mainly of those whose 
special interest lies in the field of research on the Negro problem. It 
is to be regretted that there is such unevenness in the work, and it 
but once more makes the point of the necessity for extreme care 
which must characterize the handling of a cooperative effort. With 
forty contributors a certain amount of mediocre production is in- 
evitable, and, as has been indicated, this book is no exception. 

As may be imagined, the book ranges widely. Negro criminality 
and susceptibility to tuberculosis, segregation and the Negro in 
business, early African culture and educational achievements of Negro 
children, the church and Negro progress, and recreational facilities 
for Negroes, are all discussed, some well, others poorly indeed. On 
the whole, one can characterize the psychological sections of the 
book as being the most informative, and Peterson’s, Thompson’s, 
and Vitelles’ discussions are easily head and shoulders above the 
general average for the work as a whole. Dr. Dubois contributes a 
trenchant essay on the state of race relations in this country, and 
Franklin Frazer an admirable summary of the Negro family, although 
one perhaps might not agree with his statement that the family life 
of the Negro is as far afield, psychologically at least, from the African 
traditions of family solidarity as he seems to imply. 

Raymond Leslie Buell’s essay, “Black and White in South Africa,” 
is a brilliantly lucid exposition of conditions there, and it is a pity 
that the descriptions of the conditions of the Negro elsewhere out- 
side the United States must be measured against this masterful 
presentation, for they suffer sadly by comparison. One wonders at 
the sop to African origins, that is becoming popular to take into ac- 
count in discussing the Negro, that Frobenius’ paper gives. It does 
not fit in the volume, and the status of Frobenius’ theories is such 
that it is at best of questionable value. There is much in the book that 
is to be classed as obiter dicta. Take, for example, Reuter’s contention 
that the mixed Negro cannot exhibit low variability: 
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Of course it is possible to get a certain spurious stability by the application of 
superficial statistical methods. But such procedure simply amounts to 
concealing the essential facts of variability in a biologically meaningless 
mathematical average. A stability of physical type is not a possibility so 
long as the process of hybridization continues. Such stability will come, if it 
comes at all, when intermarriage and racial intermixture give way to a pro- 
longed period of selective breeding. That this will come about so long as the 
divergent races occupy the same territory there is no reason to anticipate. 


Yet not one scrap of data to prove these sweeping assertions, stated 
so categorically, is offered! Davenport’s extensive measurements of 
Negroes during the World War, and Todd’s intensive work with 
cadavera and skeletal material both show that the American Negro 
does exhibit low variability, and neither, to cite but two instances, 
relies on “‘biologically meaningless’ averages. Where the discussions 
are factual, as in the case of Burgess, Dublin, or Newbold, there are 
often valuable summaries of tabular data. But the more general 
papers show once again that objective investigation of fact, and 
scientific detachment of attitude in dealing with the race problem in 
America are yet to be attained. For, from point of view of scientific 
research, bias in favor of the Negro is as reprehensible as that against 
him. 

The fact that this volume does contain a number of papers which 
can be termed scientific is in itself significant. It is to be hoped that 
the tradition of studying the Negro in this manner will grow. 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


OCEANIA 


Orokaiva Magic. F. E. WititAMs. (Oxford University Press, Ameri- 
can Branch. New York, 1928. Pp. xt, 225. 12s 6d.) 

This very excellent volume is composed of three essays, all deal- 
ing with the same people, the Orokaiva of the Northern Division of 
Papua. The second essay, The Garden Culture of the Orokaiva, is a 
clear and careful statement of native agricultural method and the 
possibilities of its improvement. It contains useful material for the 
comparative study of agriculture and is a good example of the use to 
which administrative officers might put a knowledge of native tech- 
niques. The other two essays deserve separate treatment. 

The Taro Cult. This is a careful analysis, rich in detail of historical 
sequence and ceremonial procedure, of a new religious cult among the 
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Orokaiva. This cult had as its declared objective an increase in the 
taro and as its distinctive mark of conversion an involuntary shaking 
fit, known as jipari. In the hands of individual prophets and dis- 
seminators of the cult, each one of whom proved his authentic in- 
spiration by the addition of some new ceremonial detail, the cult 
became diversified into many minor sects. The originators of the 
sects, to whom supernatural powers were freely ascribed, took their 
places in the social life of the groups as medicine-men of note. Group 
feasts and intervillage visiting became important elements in the 
formal conduct of the religion. 

Williams traces illuminatingly the very rapid toning down of the 
one really aberrant and unfamiliar element in the Taro cult dogma, 
the theory that human beings were possessed by the spirits of the 
Taro. Not many miles from its origin this belief became blurred into 
a theory of possession by the dead and thus conformed strictly to 
prevalent religious beliefs. Two things stand out clearly from Wil- 
liams’ analysis. He shows how a cult which purports to be new is 
made up of age-old elements, uses the familiar psychic mechanisms 
of dreams, possession, and epileptic seizures, and conforms in essen- 
tials of ceremonial procedure to usual practice. And second, he 
demonstrates what a very slight debt the new cult owes to white 
culture. With the exception of the ubiquitous handshaking, a Euro- 
pean habit which had some vogue before it was taken up by members 
of the cult, no element either of belief or practice can be traced to 
the whites. Nor can the cult be interpreted as an anti-European 
movement. No doctrine of a return of the dead, or a restoration of 
native autonomy inspires the Taro men. Williams seems really to 
have caught, as he very tentatively suggests, a cross-section glimpse 
of a characteristic mutation in native culture. The only appreciable 
difference between the conditions under which this cult spread and 
strictly aboriginal ones is the probable wider spread of the cult among 
peoples formerly hostile but now living peaceably under government 
supervision. 

Students of American Indian problems will be interested in the 
dissimilarity between the Taro cult and American Indian cults which 
were prevalent after the coming of the whites. Williams has rightly 
made his comparisons not with American Indian cults as a group, 
but rather with the Shakers and even more illuminatingly with re- 
vival phenomena among American Negroes and the “jerks” of Ken- 
tucky mountaineers. The infrequency of such violent involuntary 
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physical seizures among aboriginal North American Indians supports 
Williams’ demurrer as to whether these characteristic Papuan mani- 
festations can rightly be called “primitive.” He draws slightly upon 
the Ghost Dance material in his comparative discussion. But the 
definite use of physical paroxysms to produce visionary experiences 
in the course of the Ghost Dance would seem to be a different phe- 
nomenon from the automatic and involuntary seizures, attributed in 
Papuan theory to “‘possession.”” Although presenting some points of 
likeness to cults like that of Smohalla, which insisted in the name of 
a new revelation upon an old established prohibition such as not 
ploughing up the earth, the Taro cult is without reference to cul- 
ture contact or culture conflict. It is not a violent espousal of the 
old culture as was the preaching of Smohalla and the Peyote cult 
among the Arapaho, nor does it show the hostility to older native 
religious forms shown by the Peyote cult among the Winnebago 
and the teachings of Handsome Lake and the Delaware prophets. 
In comparison with the American Indian material, the Taro cult 
stands out as no feature of a decaying culture, nor of a culture in 
transition, but asa genuine culture change inaugurated by specially 
gifted individuals and spread in traditional fashion within the limits 
of one homogeneous culture pattern. The wealth of detail in 
Williams’ account provides invaluable material on the role of the 
individual—of the mentally unstable in originating new cults, of the 
gifted organizer in elaborating and disseminating them. 

Orokaiva Magic. This, the third essay, is a luminous analysis 
of magic practice among the Orokaiva. It records only such concrete 
material as is necessary for illustration, but the instances are vivid 
and to the point. Upon the basis of Orokaiva practice Williams elabo- 
rates a theory of magic, excellent insofar as it is a schematization of 
Orokaiva magic, but hardly possible of wide application. He makes 
the illuminating point that there is no name for the practitioner of 
good magic, as good magic is practiced by everyone, a part of every- 
day stock-in-trade. He further distinguishes between those symbolic 
and imitative acts based upon false sequences, which the natives 
regard as merely common sense procedure, containing no supernatural 
element and the similar procedure which, through the inclusion of 
some substance of supernatural potency, which he calls the “specific,” 
is regarded as supernatural or magical in quality. It might be pointed 
out that while the distinction, between practices based upon false 
analogues but considered as common sense and routines which compel 
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events through supernatural means, may well hold good for any 
primitive people, the supernatural element may enter the routine in 
many different ways. The mana of the individual practitioner, the 
mana of the locality in which the routine is performed, or even the 
supreme importance of the occasion may furnish the distinction. 

Orokaiva magical formulae, community property as they are, are 
discussed as very slight formulizations of audible wishes and spon- 
taneous mimetic activities. Some of these spells have grown unin- 
telligible through long use or diffusion beyond linguistic boundaries, 
but sanction-giving mythological concepts seem virtually absent. 
The lack of systematization of magical procedure, the variation and 
spontaneity allowed the individual practitioner, seem to have led 
Williams to undervalue the thought processes involved. He defines 
magic quite simply and inadequately as: “The symbolic representation 
of a hoped-for result which is felt to assist the realization of that 
result” (p. 207). This definition makes no distinction between magic 
and religion nor between the type of procedure which involves the 
supernatural and the procedure which does not. Upon page 189 he 
insists that the symbolic character of magical procedure based upon 
association, as where twin berries are used to produce twin children, 
is entirely unconscious. This insistence does much to blur the value 
of his discussion of the origin of magical procedure in every day 
routines which are regarded as common sense. It is because the as- 
sociation between twin berries and twin babies seems a matter of 
course to the native, that practices which seem to him natural, seem 
to us magical. To insist that the very association based upon simi- 
larity or continguity, which seems to the native to give his behavior 
obvious logical sanction, is “ex post facto fabrication”’ is to introduce 
unnecessary difficulties into the understanding of primitive mentality. 
It is only necessary to recognize that the conscious acceptance of such 
false sequences as lie at the base of much magical procedure is a 
common characteristic of untrained minds, whether the minds of 
children, peasants, or primitive peoples. 


But it were folly to quarrel further with these somewhat sweeping 
generalities, when the essay as a whole is such a valuable and signifi- 
cant contribution to our knowledge of magic, its practice and its cate- 
gories, among a particular people. 


MARGARET MEAD 
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Coming of Age in Samoa. A Psychological Study of Primitive Y outh 
for Western Civilisation. MARGARET MEAD. Foreword by FRANz 
Boas. (New York: William Morrow, 1928. xv, 297 pp.,.12 pls.) 


In her Samoan field-work Dr. Mead deliberately set herself a 
task distinct from the traditional ethnographer’s. Ignoring the con- 
ventional descriptive pattern, she concentrated on the individual’s 
reactions to his social setting,—specifically, the adolescent girl’s ad- 
justment. She tried to become intimately acquainted with the girls 
of three contiguous villages on the island of Tau and to study their 
psychological problems. The technique of her case study is outlined 
in Appendix fi (pp. 259-265), which might more suitably appear as 
an introduction. The author further departs from ordinary practice 
in pointing a moral. One of her principal theses is that the sexually 
uninhibited Samoan adolescent is thereby freed from the stress and 
strain characteristic of our adolescents, hence these disturbances are 
not rooted in original nature, but in the repressive agencies of our 
society. Therefore,—but I am afraid Dr. Mead has not been quite 
ingenuous in her applied anthropology and fortunately readers of 
this journal are not concerned with pedagogical sermonizing. 

However, there is one basic point that concerns us. Miss Mead’s 
graphic picture of Polynesian free love is convincing. It falls in line 
with the reports of earlier travellers; it is supported by Dr. Handy’s 
evidence from the Marquesas; and from another Oceanian area we 
have Dr. Malinowski’s Trobriand observations. Nevertheless, this 
is not the whole story. The author knows it (p. 98) and even enlarges 
on it—in an appendix. There we read as follows (p. 273 f.): 

But it is only fair to point out that Samoan culture, before white in- 
fluence, was less flexible and dealt less kindly with the individual aberrant. 
Aboriginal Samoa was harder on the girl sex delinquent than is present-day 
Samoa. And the reader must not mistake the conditions which have been 
described for the aboriginal ones, nor for typical primitive ones. Present- 
day Samoan civilization is simply the result of the fortuitous and on the 


whole fortunate impetus of a complex, intrusive culture upon a simpler and 
most hospitable indigenous one... . . 

Deviations from chastity were formerly punished in the case of girls 
by a very severe beating and a stigmatizing shaving of the head. ... . The 
girl whose sex activities are frowned upon by her family is in a far better 
position than that of her great-grandmother. The navy has prohibited, the 
church has interdicted the defloration ceremony, formerly an inseparable part 
of the marriages of girls of rank; and thus the most potent inducement to vir- 
ginity has been abolished. If for these cruel and primitive methods of 
enforcing a stricter régime there had been substituted a religious system 
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which seriously branded the sex offender, or a legal system which prosecuted 
and punished her, then the new hybrid civilization might have been as 
heavily fraught with possibilities of conflict as the old civilization undoubtedly 


was.' 


How are the two pictures to be reconciled? On the one hand, we 
are shown licensed freedom precluding mental derangements; on the 
other, we see all girls of rank originally subjected to the defloration 
rite and the faupo liable to the death penalty for unchastity. If it is 
only modern Samoa that connives at free love, it may still remain 
true that adolescence is not necessarily a quasi-pathological condi- 
tion; but the social applications become banal. We have long known 
that the Middle Westerner in Greenwich Village snaps his fingers at 
Main Street, that the British bourgeois is quite himself somewheres 
east of Suez. In other words, it is one thing to have a community 
treat the individual’s ‘sex life as an individual matter when the so- 
ciety is in a normal state; quite another, to find it unconcerned with 
his amours when abnormal contacts destroy old standards and fail 
to impose substitutes. The reformer must face the question whether 
any normal society can and will practice that lofty detachment found 
in Samoa nowadays. 

But Dr. Mead’s pedagogical theses, whether sound or not, should 
not obscure her solid contributions to ethnographic fact and method. 
Her picture of child life is among the most vivid I know. The six- 
year old girl impressed into nursery service and bullied into in- 
dulgence by her squalling ward (pp. 22-24); the child fleeing from a 
cruel parent to the sanctuary of a near-by relative’s household (p. 43); 
the irksomeness of premature chieftainship (p. 36),—these will linger 
in memory. Many important details are brought out incidentally, 
such as the brother-sister taboo (p. 174), the functions of the young 
men’s society (p. 33 f.), the bond created between boys circumcised 
at the same time (p. 69), the communism of borrowing (p. 125). 
Along with other recordsfrom the same general area Dr. Mead’s 
account (e.g., 41f., 188) throws doubt on a proposition I have hitherto 
vigorously maintained, viz., the universality of the individual 
family. The question involved is not at all that of consanguinity, 
but of a differential bond between a restricted group—mother, child, 
mother’s spouse—as against the rest of the universe. In Polynesia 
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this bond does seem to be exceptionally loose and to be superseded 
by more widely diffused ties. 

On some points made by Dr. Mead I must frankly avow skep- 
ticism. It is hard to believe that all but the youngest boys and girls 
should fail to use ordinary kinship terms correctly (p. 132); or, in an 
absolute way, that Samoan children do not learn to work through 
learning to play (p. 226). It is hard to understand how certain con- 
clusions could have been arrived at. Says Dr. Mead: 


The Samoan girl never tastes the rewards of romantic love as we know it... .. 


(p. 211). 


Query: What, never? And: Who are “‘we’’? Unless the Samoans are 
different from other Polynesians, they indulged in the luxury of ro- 
mantic love precisely like other folk, to wit, in their fiction. Only 
after the most thoroughgoing search in Samoan folk-literature had 
yielded no trace of the sentiment, should I feel disposed to accept a 
negative result. Finally, perhaps from a Plains Indian bias, I am not 
convinced by Dr. Mead’s picture of the “low level of appreciatior 
of personality differences” (p. 221). With due regard to the insolence 
of seniority and of caste, I suspect that here, too, the normal aspect 
of ancient Samoan life has been blurred by the blighting contact 
with European civilization. “The new influences have drawn the 
teeth of the old culture” (p. 276). When tattooing declines, the dif- 
ferences in fortitude on the victims’, or in skill on the artists’, part 
would naturally fade away; and so with other aspects of aboriginal 
life. Plains Indians no longer go on the warpath; but the record of 
their mad competitive strivings has remained, and modern equiva- 
lents, though diluted, are not lacking. Would a similar, i. e., histori- 
cal, approach to Samoa yield comparable results? I deny nothing; 
I am asking for information. 

These reservations should not be taken to obscure the value of 
Dr. Mead’s achievement. Dealing with problems incomparably 
subtler than those which usually engage the ethnographer’s atten- 
tion, she has not merely added much in the way of illuminating in- 
formation but also illustrated a new method of study that is bound to 
find followers and to yield an even richer harvest. 


RosBeERT H. LOwWIE 
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PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Brain from Ape to Man: A Contribution to the Study of the 
Evolution and Development of the Human Brain. FREDERICK 
TILNEY, with chapters on the reconstruction of the gray matter 
in the primate brain stem, by Henry A. RILey. (2 vols., pp. xxvii, 
472; pp. xv, 475-1120. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1928.) 


The text of these two volumes comprises five parts. The first part 
deals in brief with the behavior and in extenso with the brains of lower 
primates (lemur, tarsius, marmoset, and howling monkey) ; the second 
part discusses in a similar way the intermediate primates (baboon, 
macaque, and gibbon); the third part discusses the higher primates 
(orang, chimpanzee, and gorilla). The fourth part carries the discus- 
sion from primitive to modern man, studying the human brain in its 
present state as a point of departure for comparison with the brain of 
prehistoric man. The fifth part treats of the evolutional modifications 
in primate brains, especially as related to the development of be- 
havior. Numerous references for further reading are listed at the end 
of the second volume. 

The avowed purpose of this work is to answer the questions, 
“Whence came the human brain, and how?” To this end the author 
has spent fifteen years in preparation, collection, and study. Consid- 
ering the scope of the questions, however, this length of time seems 
not remarkable. His labors would have been facilitated and the results 
improved if he had taken full account of the work of his worthy prede- 
cessors and contemporaries in this great field. His failure to do so con- 
stitutes the first and most fatal weakness of his enterprise. Either he 
has not covered the literature, which in itself would take a long time, 
or else he has with peculiar determination excluded his readers from 
his confidence. Otherwise the familiar names of Monakow, Retzius, 
Edinger, Brodmann, Rademaker, Oskar Vogt, Kappers, Brouwer, 
Sherrington, and many others would take their proper places in his 
text. Another conspicuous omission is the work of Elliot Smith on 
modifications of the visual centers in relation to the evolution of the 
primate brain. It is conceivable, too, that the meninges and cerebro- 
spinal fluid are related to the author’s subject, but his treatment of 
them, insofar as he treats them at all, represents the state of knowl- 
edge some fifteen years ago. The more recent advances in this field are 
not included. 
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One gets theimpression, mainly from certain fantastic illustrations 
of habitat groups,andfrom descriptions of habits and habitats, that the 
work is in some degree a concession to the general reader,—an appar- 
ent attempt to give the uninformed agreat cosmic view after the fashion 
of a museum trip. Such a purpose, if it exists, seems inconsequential 
to the rest of the work, and certainly is frustrated by the long techni- 
cal descriptions which only a neurologist can understand. Yet these 
descriptions, with all their cumbersome details, lack much of the pre- 
cision which would make them useful to a neurologist. Abundant 
technica] illustrations are provided, but the photographic reproduc- 
tion is so faulty as to render many of these illustrations worthless. 

In matters of taxonomy there are some curious lapses, which may 
prove annoying to those who use the book in reference to their own 
investigations. The inconsistent or antiquated terminology, not 
infrequent in these pages, could well have been avoided by adherence 
to the comprehensive taxonomic work of Elliot, which the author cites 
for further reading. 

The closing chapters do, by sheer cumulative weight, silence any- 
thing the opponents of the Darwinian view may have to say regarding 
the kinship of man and the higher apes, as judged by a comparison of 
their brains. A clear correspondence in parts, especially of gorilla and 
man, is convincingly presented. The author does this so well, in fact, 
that a certain confusion arises from his discussion of prehistoric man. 
Does he in the light of his own exposition adhere to the disconnected 
family tree of apes and man as urged by Osborn? Or does he with 
Gregory trace the lineage direct to some remote anthropoid stock? 
The very title of his book suggests the latter alternative. 

The treatment of earliest human brains, as derived from endocra- 
nial casts is, one might say, speculation reconstructed from speculation 
on a meager substratum of facts. In the present state of collected 
material it is necessarily so. And yet we are informed in bold italics 
that Pithecanthropus could speak. Perhaps he could, but the evidence 
is so fragmentary that a flat statement of this kind strains the most 
amiable credulity. We do not know, and at present cannot know, 
such things. Therefore, in deference to the archaeologists and ethnolo- 
gists who rely on us for this sort of information it is only fair to say 
we guess that Pithecanthropus could speak, that he probably could 
use his right hand better than his left, because there is some evidence 
that the frontal lobes were well developed, better so on the left than 
on the right side, as shown by impressions on the fragment of a single 
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skull. That at least is the truth, and there is no apparent need to 
embellish it. 

There is a distinct penchant throughout the book for difficult 
words. One word “neokinesis” recurs so frequently as to become 
almost a slogan, yet the author’s belated definition (p. 700) leaves the 
word even more algebraic than we supposed. Thus: 


The neural combinations assembled in the neopallium and projected by 
the pyramidal system have their externalized expression in an extensive 
group of reactions known collectively as neokinesis. 


Occasionlly in those parts of the book dealing with man the author 
gives way to metaphysical vagaries, The following from page 729 is 
perhaps the most unrestrained passage: 


Were it possible to behold man toiling upward over the long stages of 
his slow progress during the past half million years or so, this genesis might 
be the more readily traced. It might be seen in the gradual specialization in 
those parts of his organization, his hands, with which he has continued to 
reach out and finally to lay firm hold upon the psyche or soul. This sur- 
passing endowment, Professor Osborn believes, came to man at some critical 
period when he stood up in the dawning glory of his Cro-Magnon manhood 
and drew upon the walls of his cave the first imperishable record of his 
greatness. 


The book as a whole is commendable more by reason of its inten- 
tions than its achievements. It sets out with the sturdy faith, which 


some of us share for lack of an alternative, that human biology is a 
coordinate branch of mechanistic science. But what conclusion can 
we draw? It is with the greatest reluctance that we draw any; but if 
we must, then let it be this: the case of human biology has not been 
reduced to a mechanistic science by anything we have ever read, 
certainly not by this massive treatise on the brain from ape to man. 


CHARLES F. DEGARIS 


Lehrbuch der Anthropologie in systematischer Darstellung. Mit 
besondereer Beriicksichtigung der anthropologischen Methoden fiir 
Studierende, Arzte und Forschungsreisende. Rupotr MARTIN. 
Second enlarged edition. Three volumes. 1928. Vol. 1, pp. Xvi, 
1—578; vol. 2, pp. vu, 579-1182; vol. 3, pp. v, 1183-1816. 
(Jena: Gustav Fischer. Cloth $24.) 


The long expected second edition of this Lehrbuch is out, re- 
placing the first edition of 1914, which was exhausted a few years 
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after its publication. The present division into three volumes is a 
marked improvement over the one-volume colossus, the handling of 
which always required some physical effort. Dying too soon in his 
sixty-first year, on July 11th, 1925, Rudolf Martin did not live to 
see the second edition of his work, which he himself to a large extent 
had prepared with regard to a rearrangement of the subject matter, 
numerous additions, and extensive enlargements. The number of 
illustrations is increased from 460 to 547, and instead of 2 observation 
sheets there are now 7, in addition to 3 plates. At Rudolf Martin’s 
request the chapter on anthropological methods was rewritten by 
Dr. Albert Huth, and a chapter on the methods of biological albumen 
differentiation was contributed by Professor Theodor Mollison, the 
author’s successor to the chair of physical anthropology in the uni- 
versity of Munich, who likewise revised the chapter on photographic 
methods. The credit for shaping the work into its final form is due 
to the discriminating and meticulous labor of Dr. Stefanie’ Martin- 
Oppenheim, Rudolf Martin’s widow, herself an anthropologist and 
an academic lecturer for a number of years. 

The systematic treatment of the subject matter, in itself a highly 
complex affair, follows, in the main, the order of the first edition. 
New problems arose in physical anthropology during and after the 
war, which are being investigated with constantly increased stress, 
such as the physiological effects of war constraints, the interest in 
race composition and racial diagnosis, infant study, the phenomena of 
inheritance and of adaptation, collectively comprised under the 
caption of constitutional research, all of which represent fields of 
specific interest in the domain of physical anthropology. The author 
himself had organized, first in the city of Munich, where he held 
the chair of physical anthropology in the university after the death 
of Johannes Ranke, a constitutional investigation of the school 
children, which in the years following assumed nation-wide impor- 
tance and which has become a factor of research in the biological 
and sociological behavior of a nation. The methodical means of 
investigation received in the new edition a new shaping and classifi- 
cation so as to make possible an exhaustive study of the problems 
alluded to. 

True to the author’s vision that ‘a handbook is first of all a 
book of facts from which the fundamental concepts of a science are to 
be gained” (second foreword, 1: 1x), it is the facts of methodical pro- 
cedure and substantiating statistical data which form the principal 
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gist of the present three volumes. Culminating in the methods and 
technical directions worked out during the many years of academic 
teaching, the author at the same time presents a conspectus of the 
methods employed by the various authors and their schools as well 
as those internationally agreed upon. It is the accuracy of detail 
and the painstaking conscientious interpretation which make the 
Lehrbuch such a valuable guide and companion to the anthropologist. 

The following list of contents may serve to convey an idea of 
the distribution of the subject matter over the three volumes: 

Volume 1 contains the general introduction on the scope and 
nature of physical anthropology (pp. 1-26); anthropological methods, 
general, mathematical, and biological (pp. 26-116); the somatological 
part, comprising the somatometrical and somatoscopic techniques 
(pp. 117-231); the discussion of the body form in its various con- 
siderations as to size, weight, type, and racial distinctions, pro- 
portions of the parts (pp. 231-446); the integument and integumental 
organs (pp. 446-522) ; the soft parts of the head and face (pp.522-566). 

Volume 2 deals with the craniometric, craniographic (craniodia- 
graphic), cranioscopic, and osteometric techniques (pp. 579-695; 
992-1071), and the metrical and descriptive treatments of the skull 
and its parts and the remaining parts of the skeleton, complexly and 
separately (695-991; 1071-1182). 

Volume 3 is reserved exclusively for physical anthropological 
bibliography in R. Martin’s classification and adaptation to Dewey’s 
decimal system (pp. 1183-1782). There is furthermore a general and 
an authors’ index (pp. 1783-1816). 

It cannot be the intention of the reviewer to find fault with 
minor shortcomings of this monumental work, which is an up-to- 
date representation of the science of physical anthropology—the 
only one of standard compass for the student as well as the investi- 
gator. Whatever such shortcomings are, or may be, those who have 
devoted their best efforts to the study of physical anthropology 
know very well that methodical and technical explanations do not 
always yield easily to exhaustive interpretation, and that statistical 
figures can behave quite viciously at times. The usefulness of the 
work is proved by the demand which the first edition experienced, 
and everything bids fair that the present second edition will share 
the success of the first. 

Too much praise cannot be accorded to the execution of the 
three volumes, which not only applies to the paper, the binding, and 
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the excellent execution of the numerous illustrations, but especially 
to the clear readable type and the careful proof-reading of the text. 


BRUNO OETTEKING 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Festschrift. Publication d’Hommage offerte au P. W. Schmidt. W. 
Koppers, Editor. (Wien, 1928, pp. xx1x, 977.) 


In this stout volume Father Koppers has gathered together sev- 
enty-six papers written by pupils and friends of Pater Schmidt, in 
honor of his sixtieth birthday. As founder and, since its beginning 
twenty-two years ago, editor of the journal A nthropos, Father Schmidt 
has done much to further the growth of anthropology and has, as 
a bibliography of a hundred and fifty titles shows, himself contri- 
buted abundantly to its more important literature. His latest work 
Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachkreise der Erde was only recently 
reviewed in these pages. The Festschrift is a well-earned tribute to 
his scholarship, energy, and wide range of interests. 

As it would obviously be impossible to review a volume of this 
sort in detail, I have compromised by calling brief attention to 
those papers only which are of direct interest to Americanists. There 
are few aspects of anthropology, however, which are not represented 
in the long array of papers. 

In the first group of seventeen titles, dealing with linguistic 
subjects, there are two on New World topics, the one by Haberl on 
sound shifts in the Yamana (Yaghan )of Tierra del Fuego, the other 
by Uhlenbeck on the emphatic use of relative pronominal endings in 
Blackfoot. Of the second group, dealing with ethnological matters 
and comprising forty-five titles,a larger proportion are concerned with 
the American field. As interesting primarily students of the Central 
American and Mexican area there is first a comparative study by 
Andres of the Athenian Bufonia sacrifice and that in the Mexican 
cult of Xipe-Totec. The author finds reason to believe that in each 
case the significant features of the ceremony were the result of the 
blending of an older and younger cultural stratum. Dr. Réck dis- 
cusses the Central American calendar system, and analyzes it, in 
standard culture-strata fashion, into a series of historically sequent 
forms, each related to a definite culture type. He accepts Indo- 
Malayan influence as undoubted, and places it in the first century 
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A.D. Dr. Krickeberg in a very useful paper sums up the evidence for 
mutual cultural influences between Mexico and Peru, and concludes 
that it is sufficient to lead to the conclusion that some influence 
was exerted by the early Central American cultures upon Peru, 
probably by sea. This contact was, however, later interrupted, and 
only resumed again with the Ecuador coast region much later, con- 
tinuing down to the Spanish period. A suggestive paper by Dr. 
Preuss shows the way in which old Cora and Aztec myths of the sun 
and morning-star have been blended with biblical episodes from the 
life of Christ, to form the modern tales. As a result of his studies 
among the Cuna of Panama, Baron Nordenskiéld contributes an 
admirable sketch of their concept of soul-kidnapping as the cause of 
illness, and of the procedure of the shamans in applying a cure. 

A considerable group of papers deal with South American topics. 
Father Gusinde treats of the highest deity of the Ona, picturing their 
faith as monotheistic and this deity as a personal though bodyless 
god, eternal, omnipotent, and omnipresent; creator and also moral 
judge and avenger of mankind. Short sketches of individual Yaghan 
are contributed by Father Koppers, to demonstrate that primitive 
peoples are not uniform in characteristics, but exhibit definite in- 
dividuality. In a paper on the aborigines of Chile, Dr. Oyarzun pre- 
sents a useful summary of our knowledge of the tribal and cultural 
divisions in this area, and discusses the evidence for and the extent 
of the influences which reached Chile from the Calchaqui, Tiahuanaco 
and Inca cultures. In continuation of previous studies of Inca cul- 
ture, Dr. Trimborn discusses the extent and organization of the 
government control of the individual under Inca rule. He finds 
that there was on the whole less complete suppression of the indi- 
vidual than has been commonly supposed. In his differentiation be- 
tween pre-Inca conditions and those of Inca times, he allies himself 
clearly with the Culture-strata school. Dr. Tonelli treats interestingly 
of the usages in regard to personal names, both of the living and of 
the dead, among the eastern Bororo of Matto Grosso. Finally Dr. 
Miiller lists the medicinal plants used by the Guarani in Paraguay, 
and Father Tastevin lists and compares the generic terms for streams 
and water-courses in the languages of tropical South America, and 
shows how in numerous cases, the evidence of river-names is of as- 
sistance in tracing migrations and popular movements. 

Directly concerned with the much discussed question of trans- 
Pacific cultural diffusion are three papers. Father Kreichgauer brings 
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forward a number of unimportant and fanciful analogies between 
Old and New World cultural traits. Convergence is regarded as im- 
possible, and without any attention to relative chronology, they 
are presented as evidence of far-reaching diffusion. Dr. Imbelloni 
seeks to prove Polynesian influence in America on the basis of a lin- 
guistic comparison of the term for axe or adze in the former region 
with words used by the Araucanians, the Ges tribes of Brazil, cer- 
tain tribes of the Northwest Coast, and the Algonkian tribes of north- 
eastern North America. In the latter case, he equates the Poly- 
nesian “‘toki” with “tomahawk”! As a corollary he believes that the 
phrase “‘to bury the hatchet” was not confined to the “Redskins,” 
but was an “idiomatic constant” in both America and Oceania. 
Dr. Rivet again takes up the question which he has recently dealt 
with on several occasions, i. e., Melano-Polynesian contacts with 
America. He first recalls the linguistic parallels in the names for the 
sweet potato and the stone axe, in the two areas, and then passes to 
a discussion of the legendary tales of the invasion of giants on the 
Ecuadorian and Peruvian coasts. This is followed by a summary of 
the accounts of mysterious traders coming to these shores from rich 
islands and lands to the west, and of the tales of the successful quest 
of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, in which he sailed in search of these 
distant lands, and returned with black-skinned captives, much gold, 
and the jawbone of a horse. Dr. Rivet concludes from his study of the 
data that all these legends rest on a substratum of fact, and sees no 
reason to doubt extensive and even frequent intercourse between the 
South American shores and some conveniently unspecified Oceanic 
islands. 

North American topics are also not neglected. Father Cooper 
discusses with characteristic care and thoroughness, the practice of 
scrying and of scapulimancy among the northern Algonkian tribes. 
The as yet known North American distributions of the customs are 
outlined, and the conclusion reached that there is as yet no clear 
evidence to connect this New World area with its Asiatic counter- 
part. In a general study of head, skull, and long-bone sacrifice to the 
highest deity among the reindeer peoples of northern Asia, Dr. Gahs 
attempts to correlate this with the Eskimo game taboos, ceremonial 
treatment of animal skulls, and concept of a Mother of Animals. 
He thus secures a circumpolar distribution from a hypothetical cen- 
ter of origin among the Samoyed, and regards the whole as part of 
a culture-complex comprising in addition the domestication™of the 
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reindeer, the use of the bow, conical tents etc. This he then treats in 
typical Kulturschichte fashion, and carries it back to pre-Mousterian 
times. Finally, Dr. Kroeber in a very interesting and valuable article 
on the Kato, gives a description of the character of the fighting 
employed by this Californian tribe, and discusses their attitude to- 
ward war. 

Throughout the volume in some measure, but particularly in 
these papers dealing with the New World, one notes the frequent 
emphasis on the “‘Culture-stratum” theory. This is only natural 
in view of the fact that Pater Schmidt is perhaps the leading pro- 
tagonist in its defense, and has written at length upon its American 
application. But after reading these contributions one can hardly help 
feeling that most of the advocates of the theory themselves tend to 
discredit any value which it may have, by the uncritical character of 
their thought. Chronological and historicai factors are as a rule 
calmly ignored, serious practical difficulties brushed aside with in- 
difference, and contradictory evidence often totally neglected. The 
cultural analogies between America on the one hand and southeast 
Asia and Oceania on the other unquestionably raise problems of 
fundamental importance, but their solution will be attained only by 
a rigidly critical study of all the facts. 

These brief notes have dealt only with a part of the long series 
of papers which the Festschrift contains. The range of subjects covered 
by the whole takes in virtually the entire field of anthropology, and 
in the volume everyone is certain to find much of interest and value. 
It is a tribute of which Pater Schmidt may well be proud. 


R. B. Dixon 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE Mounpb BuILpDER PROBLEM TO DATE 


Several interesting articles, and notably the one by W. C. McKern, 
Esq., relating to Hopewell culture and published in the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, April-June, 1929, suggested to me the propriety 
of briefly sketching our various Mound Builder studies as they 
appear at the present time. I am quite aware that the distinguished 
Ohio archaeologist, Professor Shetrone, has in preparation a large 
and important publication to which many of us are contributing. 
There seems to be an increasing interest on the part of archaeologists 
in our mound problem, and after many years of excavation in fifteen 
states, I should like to set forth briefly certain observations. 

We do not need to cover the early history of mound theories. 
It began in 1787 with the settlement at Marietta. I desire, however, 
to remind readers that Messrs. Squier and Davis, who were honored 
by the first volume of the Smithsonian Institution, seem to have 
sensed the difference between the art and customs of mound-building 
tribes as contrasted to that of Indians in general. One of our most 
careful, thorough, and persistent students of American Indian life, 
Dr. Daniel Brinton, speaking at a meeting of the American Philoso- 
phical Society, November 6, 1896, with reference to the remarkable 
discoveries made by Frank H. Cushing in the Florida Keys, gave it 
as his opinion that mound culture, generally, followed the same 
lines of development, although “deeply influenced by ethnic and 
local peculiarities.” So, while Squier and Davis never used the term 
Hopewell, or for that matter Fort Ancient, in the light of our present 
and rather extensive knowledge their original contentions seem sub- 
stantially correct. 

During the past thirty years there has been widespread activity 
in mound exploration on the part of institutions, individuals, and 
states. A great deal of money has been expended and much effort, 
therefore the public may reasonably demand of us an account of 
our stewardship. Obviously in this brief paper one is confined to 
essentials. 

First. Mound-building is widespread throughout the Mississippi 
and St. Lawrence basins, and the South. Externally mounds are 
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more or less homogeneous. It is significant that the custom did not 
extend east of a line drawn from central New York to the mouth of 
the James, and is not in evidence westward from the center of our 
Great Plains. Assuming central and northern New York as the home 
of the Iroquois stock, it is interesting that there are no true mounds 
in the Mohawk valley or lake region, neither are there mounds east 
of the Hudson. Many of the Plains tribes themselves can not be 
definitely classified as mound-builders.1 The statement might be 
made that possibly some of the early Sioux tribes did build mounds. 
However, this paper is based on researches rather definite and 
extensive, and so far as possible what is in doubt or obscured is 
eliminated. 

Second. Explorations of mounds and detailed study by com- 
petent observers clearly indicate that certain mounds are com- 
paratively old, others perhaps more recent, but that the vast majority 
are strictly prehistoric; also that mounds served many purposes; 
the preponderance of those in the extreme North being burial, 
whereas the majority of those in certain other sections are house or 
temple sites. 

Third. In the writer’s opinion most students who have confined 
their operations to a restricted area, do not fully realize the marked 
local differences in cultural development. That is, highly specialized 
development is due to long residence on the part of a certain tribe 
in that particular section of the country. Naturally, they developed 
peculiar characteristics of their own. It is quite probable that 
through trade or travel on the part of Indians, persons in another 
section of the country somewhat modified their own arts or customs. 
In brief, the influence of great art centers such as Etowah, Hopewell, 
or Cahokia penetrated to distant points. It seems to me that this 
simple explanation solves some of our problems. The presence of a 
few Hopewell types in Wisconsin, or Etowah forms in Iowa, does not 
necessarily imply widespread Hopewell or Etowah cults in those 
regions. It would appear that some of our students have extended the 
boundaries of the particular culture in which they are interested 
entirely too far. 

Fourth. The part played by ceramic art is very important. I 
think we have underestimated it. Certain mounds contain absolutely 
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no pottery, in others pottery predominates. Generally, pottery is 
vastly more frequent in Southern tumuli than in Northern. 

Fifth. The association or combination of mounds and earthworks, 
and especially the presence of highly developed symbolism in certain 
of the artifacts taken from mounds of such groups, is highly signi- 
ficant. An area 400 miles in diameter with Louisville, Kentucky, as 
its center, includes the vast majority of works of the character de- 
scribed, and most of regions where symbolism in copper or on stone 
was much in vogue. After all, the old theory, promulgated sixty 
years ago to the effect that the highly complicated and extensive 
geometric earthworks of Ohio are of religious character, may be true. 
Certainly we should discard the “fortification” theory. 

Suppose we contrast archaeology in the Southwest with that of the 
mound area. If there were no surviving Pueblos and archaeologists 
were dependent upon the profusion of specimens of ceramic art and 
the ruined buildings, would Stevenson, Cushing, Fewkes, Parsons, 
or others have been able to reconstruct the complicated rituals-of the 
Antelope and Snake societies? Imagine, then, the well-nigh impossi- 
ble task confronting the student of a highly developed mound builder 
technique. He may be of the opinion, as is Mr. Willoughby, that quite 
as complicated ceremonies occurred among the Hopewell, Etowah, 
or Cahokia as were common to the Pueblo. Through painstaking 
study of cosmic and earthwork symbols Mr. Willoughby, or someone 
else, may be able to indicate the connection between these and the 
motive back of the construction of the earthworks. At present, this 
very interesting subject is still enshrouded in mystery—well-nigh 
impenetrable. 

Sixth. The skeletal material, and particularly the crania, should 
be carefully tabulated. At present we do not know whether crania 
from Ohio Hopewell sites are of the same tribe as those obtained else- 
where from so-called “Hopewell”; neither do we know if skulls from 
graves of the Tennessee-Cumberland region are precisely of the same 
people who inhabited large sites lying along the Ohio near Cairo, 
Illinois. We have been urged repeatedly to save this skeletal evidence, 
and thousands of mound crania are stacked in our store rooms. The 
copper, clay, stone, shell, and bone artifacts have been studied. It 
is high time the physical anthropologists did their part! 

Seventh. Mound construction itself is not of especial benefit. Dur- 
ing the past forty-two years my field parties have examined some hun- 
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dreds of mounds. Instead of uniform construction, there are varia- 
tions not merely in the whole river valley, but even in the mounds of 
one group. We already possess thousands of pages of wearisome 
“mound technique”—much chaff and little wheat! 

Let us sketch the characteristics of some of our mound areas. 
Beginning with the South, we proceed northward. Thanks to exten- 
sive excavations by Mr. Clarence B. Moore, it is safe to assume that 
the Florida mounds and their contents indicate rather low culture. 
Aboriginal trade and commerce was not extensive, and copper, very 
precious to the Indian, is seldom found. There are few truncated earth 
pyramids; advanced art in stone and shell, quite rare. At Key Marco 
and adjacent regions in Florida, Frank Hamilton Cushing found 
masks and effigies, carvings, and other objects. These are illustrated 
and described in his interesting report published by the American Phil- 
osophical Society, No. 153, Volume 35. Except in some of the Ohio 
altars, where fragments of carved wooden objects (carbonized) have 
been preserved, we have no wood carvings of mound builders avail- 
able for study. Hence Cushing’s work is very important, and it is 
proper to urge further exploration of the Florida Keys. It has seemed 
strange to the writer that practically all exploration in Florida was 
concentrated on sand and shell mounds. 


Proceeding northward into Georgia, the shell mounds of Florida 
gradually disappear. The tumuli are of earth and there is a decided 
rise in the cultural scale. That south Georgia and Florida were more 
or less homogeneous one may readily admit. The variations in design 
and form in the ceramic art of this entire region are significant, and 
when Miss Margaret E. Ashley completes her extensive study we 
shall be able to trace relationships between Southern tribes. 

In northern Georgia occurs the high culture development of the 
Etowah people. This occupies the same relative position in the South 
that the Hopewell sites do in the North. A comparison between work 
in shell, copper, clay, and stone of the Etowah people and sites north- 
east where lived the Cherokee, would indicate that Etowah is not Che- 
rokee but early Shawano. Etowah art is very different from that of 
Hopewell and it is now perfectly clear that the Hopewell culture 
was somewhat influenced by a knowledge of Southern tribes. The 
reverse is that the Southern villagers were not affected by any know- 
ledge of the North. Copper is eliminated because it was used by near- 
ly all mound tribes throughout the United States. 
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Assuming nineteen type units in measuring mound-builder cul- 
ture, one would assign Hopewell thirteen and Etowah eleven. Seven 
similar units occur among both people. Six at Hopewell are not pre- 
sent at Etowah. Four seen at Etowah are not in evidence at Hopewell. 

Copper was widely distributed, but subject to varying local devel- 
opment. At Etowah, far from the source of supply, there are very few 
copper tools—but four axes were found. The plates portray human 
figures in costume and with headdresses. The numerous Hopewell 
plates indicate different treatment, cosmic symbols predominating, 
although the eagle is shown and there are copper masks. 

Proceeding northward 150 or 200 miles to the valleys of the Tennes- 
see and Cumberland, we note an analogy between the stone grave 
people, which Thruston and Myer considered as early Shawano, and 
Etowah. The long,slender, problematical blades chipped from Tennes- 
see brown flint are characteristic of this culture; also the engraved 
shell gorgets of exquisite workmanship, and small clay effigies both 
human and animal. We, therefore, place Etowah as belonging to the 
Tennessee-Cumberland area, central portion, not the headwaters 
which were chiefly Cherokee territory. 

Returning to the Gulf and again working northward, we observe 
two cultural areas as yet not sharply defined. A winter of extensive 
excavations in the Natchez sector failed to produce objects indicating 
that high development described by the French and presented at 
length by Dr. Swanton in his excellent memoir. This does not imply 
that the French exaggerated, but probably that our field work was 
insufficient. Pottery predominates, and the sun symbol is much in 
evidence, yet the many mounds tested or trenched, with few ex- 
ceptions, failed to present indication of art in shell, copper, or stone. 

In central Alabama, the country of the Creek, particularly at 
Moundville, we find specialization. The excavations of Mr. Brannon 
and Mr. Moore indicate high ceramic and stone art, yet there is very 
little copper, and portrayals of life on shell are not numerous. By In- 
dian trail from Etowah to Moundville it is not more than one-hundred 
and sixty miles, yet we find considerable differences in art. 

Kentucky presents a complicated and interesting situation. 
Roughly speaking, it is a “buffer state’’ between the Tennessee-Cum- 
berland and the Ohio. Poverty of accurate data prevents conclusions 
worthy of the name, yet the labors of Mr. Harlan I. Smith in large 
village sites of northern Kentucky, and Mr. Moore’s investigation 
upon Green river, the researches of Mr. Fowke and others, tend to 
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prove that the so-called Fort Ancient (Madisonville) development was 
widespread throughout the state, and there are highly developed areas 
here and there, such as the Green river site. The general characteris- 
tics of these are Southern, rather than Northern. That is, there is 
little Hopewell influence. Professor Mills’s term, ‘Fort Ancient’’ cul- 
ture, properly applied in Ohio, is rather indefinite when extended 
throughout the whole Mississippi valley, yet we have no other des- 
ignation. It represents cultural status of the greater body of Indians 
of all sections, neither low nor high, but average—what we should 
term in white communities ‘‘middle class.” 

In the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, April-June, 1920, Professor 
H. C. Shetrone presented an able paper entitled ‘“The Culture Prob- 
lem in Ohio Archaeology.” In addition to the two major groups there 
is that interesting one to which the writer referred many years ago 
under the title “glacial kame burials.”” Mr. Shetrone comments upon 
this probable third culture. No reflection is intended when one ven- 
tures regret that no more attention or technique has been expended 
on these interesting burials. It can not be absolutely proved, yet 
it is likely, that these preceded mound construction in the Ohio valley. 
Many of them are mound-like in character, and what would be more 
natural than their selection by Indians for mortuary purposes in pre- 
mound times? 

As Professor Shetrone maintains, there is an extensive Iroquoian 
culture along the shore line of Lake Erie. Some work has been done 
by the Ohio Archaeological Society, but not sufficient. Mound art 
and concept are seldom in evidence on these Iroquoian sites. It is 
very important that the entire lake front between Toledo and the 
Pennsylvania border be examined as well as the Maumee valley itself, 
where we probably have a variation, or departure, from Fort Ancient 
culture. 

The Wabash valley, Indiana, presents an interesting problem. 
Where it joins the Ohio was a large village site and burial ground. 
Examination of this indicated marked Southern influence, the pot- 
tery, particularly the effigies, being an exact counterpart of Mis- 
souri-Arkansas forms. The pipes, however, were early Siouan. There 
were evidences of contact with French traders. The mounds of In- 
diana have not been studied, but such artifacts as are available in- 
dicate both Illinois and Ohio influence, the former predominating. 
Like Kentucky, Indiana appears to be a buffer state. One might 
predict, after viewing collections, that the upper Wabash bears 
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close relationship to the upper Maumee, and these are promising 
fields. 

The University of Illinois has completed much work the past 
eight years in that state. Recently the University of Chicago has 
also entered the field. Beyond question there are three, and probably 
four, clearly defined tribes, one or more of which extended into modern 
times. 

Near East St. Louis are the truncated pyramids and mounds 
constituting the famous Cahokia group. Five seasons’ labor has 
proved beyond question that the Cahokia village site is six miles 
in extent, and therefore the largest of any north of Mexico. There 
is no indication of contact between these people and those of Hope- 
well or Etowah, neither is there culture of the general Fort Ancient 
class. Manifestly, it is the farthest northward push of a distinctly 
Southern culture. Many of the designs on the pottery are common 
to other regions, yet there are distinct Cahokian types. There is 
a peculiar form of projectile point. So far, no copper has been dis- 
covered, nor are there engraved shells, and curiously enough, there 
is slight evidence of the smoking custom. When the burial place of 
the Cahokians is discovered, we shall be able to draw more intel- 
ligent conclusions. 

North of Cahokia is the Illinois river, and from thence to a point 
near Joliet ancient remains have been studied the past two years by 
Engineer Jay L. B. Taylor under the writer’s direction, for the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Near Lewistown Dr. Don Dickson has built a field museum over 
two-hundred burials, leaving them in position, with accompanying 
objects. It is one of the most interesting and important exhibits in 
the entire United States. 

The large village of the Illinois Indians seen by La Salle and Hen- 
nepin was where the village of Utica now stands. A comparison 
of pottery fragments and tools found at Utica with those exhibited 
by Dr. Dickson, and investigations by Mr. Langford, indicate similar 
cultural status. Mr. Langford published his discoveries in the AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for July-September, 1927. 

Near the town of Liverpool, on the Illinois river, has been found 
a third culture, restricted to a limited area. Some of the burials are 
in log cists. Cut bear teeth, copper celts, human bones worked into 
ornaments, and platform pipes indicate modified Hopewell types 
or Hopewell contact. One would assign the “log tomb” tribe eight 
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type units. Pottery is profusely distributed in the general culture 
(Illinois) but absent in the Hopewell burials, which is significant. 
All these tombs, indicating an approach to Hopewell types, were 
found by untrained workers, and Engineer Taylor spent two months 
checking up their observations. Permission to excavate or trench 
was denied, and his studies therefore are rather unsatisfactory. 
We are certain however that this limited Hopewell-like development 
was placed in the center of a widespread and more primitive culture, 
not related to it. 

Certain objects seen by the author in various collections indicate 
to his mind another culture, which originally occupied the lake 
front both north and south of Chicago, and probably extended up 
the Chicago river and other streams. Possibly one should say “‘tribe”’ 
rather than “‘culture.”’ Field studies are recommended. 

The upper St. Lawrence basin has been the subject of study 
by archaeologists of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota. Consid- 
erable literature exists. That there is much Hopewell evidence is 
to be doubted. True, in a few mounds were monitor pipes, worked 
bones, and other objects, yet distinct Hopewell cultural affinities are 
questionable. Charles E. Brown, Esq., who for many years has la- 
bored in the Wisconsin field, in a letter to the writer, February 14, 
1929, mentions six—Siouan, Algonkin, Iroquoian, Hopewell, Middle 
Mississippi Valley, and Gulf States. 

Mr. McKern advised me on April 18th that the famous Aztalan 
group included typical Cahokia pottery and other traits. Naturally 
one would not desire to dispute with Mr. McKern, yet until the evi- 
dence is available one is disinclined to place Cahokian influence that 
far north. 

Our cultural problems in Ohio and Illinois are rather simple com- 
pared with those of the Upper St. Lawrence region. Perhaps ten 
years hence we shall be able to assign both boundaries and character- 
istics. 

In eastern Iowa researches indicate a modified Hopewell culture, 
or rather that certain tribes of Iowa mound builders made use of 
art objects similar to those in vogue in the main villages of the Hope- 
well. All through Iowa and Kansas, and for that matter Nebraska 
and both Dakotas, are small mound and house sites, and indications 
of many sub-tribes dependent upon the buffalo. Ancient Siouan cul- 
ture is widespread in this region, and extends into Wisconsin. How- 
ever, specialization and local development do not attain Etowah, 
Cahokia, Moundville, or Hopewell heights. 
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Along the Mississippi, from the Gulf up to central Missouri, 
lies what Professor W. H. Holmes used to call the “pottery belt.” 
A profusion of ceramic art rather than in other forms or materials 
occurs. In Oklahoma, where Professor J. B. Thoburn’s studies have 
been carried on for many years, exists the general Caddoan influence, 
details of which and relationships to other cultural areas have not as 
yet been fully worked out. 

Origin of mounds. Some observers have assumed that mound- 
building and arts originated in central Mexico and spread northward. 
Unquestionably, there are certain facts difficult for us to explain upon 
any other basis—such as in southern United States the monolithic 
axe; seated human figure; idol heads, plumed serpent; tripod 
vessels; engraved shells; (small) ear ornaments; “swords’’ and 
truncated pyramids. If one assumes Mexican origin of mound 
cults, it is difficult to explain why no truncated pyramids or real 
“‘mound art” exist in the extensive area between Mexico and wes- 
tern Louisiana, more than fifteen hundred miles. 

Mrs. Zelia Nuttall found “seven lines of comparison” between 
Etowah art and early Toltec. Perhaps we should say that certain 
concepts occurred to both people in ancient times and independently 
of knowledge or contact. Naturally, the subject leads to end- 
less speculation. However, we may offer some suggestions as to 
Hopewell development rather than as to origins of mound construc- 
tion as a whole. 

In an area some one hundred and fifty by one hundred miles in 
southern Ohio lay the large centers of this highest mound-art devel- 
opment. Its influence radiates out in various directions. Along Lake 
Erie’s shore, north we have Iroquoian —no Hopewell. In Kentucky 
to the south, general Algonkin and Southern. Again, little or no 
Hopewell. Oné coiicludes, therefore, the Iroquoian stock, a force- 
ful body, prone to war, carried on conquests whereas our more seden- 
tary Hopewell folk established themselves within great earthworks, 
devoting themselves to certain arts. Nothing in common in arts or 
construction is observed between the Iroquois and the Hopewell. 

The origin of Hopewell? It is not Southern, rather one would say 
it began in Iowa or the upper Mississippi, moved eastward, developed 
gradually, and reached its culmination near Chillicothe, Ohio. The 
Muskingum valley, eighty miles beyond, is influenced by it, yet the 
Kanawha, to the south-east, appears to be something else. Space 
does not permit full discussion of my reasons for a western origin 
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of Hopewell. I shall set them forth in some detail in Professor Shet- 
rone’s volume. 

Age of mounds.—As yet nothing definite. We can not establish 
stratigraphy as at Pecos. There are no “pottery levels.”” Yet we 
know sufficient to assign mound works north of the Ohio to pre- 
Columbian times. Possibly there are a few exceptions, yet the lar- 
ger groups were not inhabited during the historic period. Shortly 
after 1660 the French in Quebec heard of that large Illinois village. 
Eight hundred Onondaga attacked it in 1680. Had the Ohio valley 
earthworks been inhabited, obviously the French would have visited 
places much nearer Quebec. 

That ancient Delaware legend, the Walam Olum, published by 
Dr. Brinton, refers to the Snake people. He had made a special 
study of Delaware traditions, and was of the opinion that they, rather 
than the Iroquois, defeated the villagers of the mound groups. 

Other writers have théorized to the effect that mound builder 
culture was destroyed by the Iroquois. A raiding party coming into 
an inhabited mound builder village would find copper hatchets, 
efigy pipes, and many other objects superior in workmanship to 
those of their own. It would seem plausible that at least some of 
these would have been carried back as trophies, yet practically 
no mound-builder art forms occur in Iroquoian graves, or upon their 
village sites. 

As previously remarked, we can assign no dates. Yet the high 
local developments at certain centers in Tennessee, Illinois, Ohio, 
or Georgia were not attained during a few hundred years. That would 
appear impossible. We must allow two or three thouand years. 
Were all the cultural arts of these people uniform no such claim 
could be made. But the more detailed our study, the more we are 
convinced that these high neolithic specializations were the result 
of a steady and slow local development. In short, just as in historic 
times our progressive Pueblos lived in the midst of roving Utes, 
Apache, or Navaho, so the men of these great mound-centers were 
surrounded ~by masses of “middle class” Indians of “Fort Ancient” 
culture. Some years hence to complete the mound story will not be 
dificult. To trace the migrations, or origins, of the less settled or 
undeveloped Fort Ancient bands, is an almost insuperable task. 

? Save possibly at Fort Ancient, which Professor Shetrone and the writer have 
agreed to intensively investigate at some future date. 
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We should establish a definite and far-reaching plan of cooperation 
and coordination of our researches and concentrate upon the follow- 
ing essentials: 


1. Complete study of the ceramic art of the mound area by river valley. 
2. Tabulation of the crania from mounds and sites. 
3. Mapping of all prehistoric monuments. 


4. Detailed explorations of regions of which we know little—the James, 
Kanawha, Missouri, Wabash-Maumee, Allegheny-Monongahela and several 
others. 


5. Most of the art objects recovered by means of excavations and 
researches have been figured or studied, yet in the larger sense we have not 
grouped or classified them. 


6. Unfortunately there are no survivors from whom we might secure 
information as to cults and ceremonies. In our symbolism manifest in 
copper, shell, and the great earthworks themselves, although at present 
we lack the proper “Rosetta Stone,” we may through patient investigation 
find the solution to certain of our most perplexing problems. 


WARREN KING MOOREHEAD 


ON THE SouTHEAST AsIATIC ORIGINS OF AMERICAN CULTURE 


Professor Roland B. Dixon’s The Building of Cultures, 1928, 
is so invaluable a book, and I find myself in such complete accord 
with all its theses, save one, that only with regret do I write in crit- 
icism of that one. I refer to his presentment and evaluing of the 
proposition that there has been a considerable influence exerted on 
American culture by culture from Southeastern Asia, by way of 
Oceania. On this subject Dr. Dixon in eminently calm and open- 
minded, leaving the issue as still open; but I think he has not lent 
the full power of his great talents and erudition to the subject. At 
any rate, he has presented the diffusionist thesis as weaker than it 
is, and the process of demolition has therefore been all to easy. 

Aside then from the Graebner theory,—in which there is much 
good,—and the Smith-Perry theory,—in which there is little,— 
let us see how the issue appears. 

(1) Dr. Dixon does not duly emphasize the localization of the par- 
allels in question; and the practical geographical continuity of the areas 
of localization in America and Asia. 

In America the parallels are generally confined to the coast area, 
and when not so confined point to the west coast as the place of origin. 
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In Asia, they point generally to an origin in tropical southern or 
southeastern Asia, Dravidian southern India apparently being a cen- 
ter of development. 

The ocean between southeast Asia and west coast America is dot- 
ted with archipelagoes. 

Were it not for the ocean distances and the absence in Poly- 
nesia of so many of the traits in question, Dr. Dixon would not question 
the diffusionist explanation. 

But he does not even mention the possibility that there were more 
and greater archipelagoes in Polynesia one or two thousand years 
ago. And he does not duly emphasize the fact of cultural decay in 
Polynesia. The ancestors of the Polynesians knew pottery and the 
bow, but gave up the bow save as a toy, and have lost even-the tra- 
dition of pottery,—all for no explicable cause at all. 

However, the problem of the Polynesian hiatus, granted the validity 
of the diffusionist thesis , will have to be solved. It is difficult, but Dr. 
Dixon makes it appear more serious than it is, yet he does not seem 
worried about the vast ocean hiatus between Java and Madagascar! 

However, even if the Pacific were today without islands or peo- 
ples I should still feel that the diffusionist explanation of the parallels 
is the logical one. I will explain. 

(2) Not only does Dr. Dixon fail to duly emphasize the geogra- 
phical relationship of the areas in question, but he underemphasizes 
the volume of parallels in question. 

He mentions the blow-gun, pan-pipes, crutch paddle, negative 
dyeing, gauze weaving, the sewn plank boat, herb and lime mastication, 
mummification, pyramids, agricultural terraces. 

Elsewhere! I have enumerated a great many others, but here 
I will cite only some of these which Dr. Dixon should have at least 
casually mentioned, in justice to the diffusionist point of view. 

For example, in religious institutions or linked intimately with 
religious practice: absolution of sins through public and auricular 
confession; baptism; incensing and the tripod support for pottery; 
cremation (as well as mummification); the convex and concave mir- 
ror for producing new fire from the sun; vestal virgins to guard the 
sacred fire; the divining crystal; suttee; the cross in various forms, 
including the Latin cross and the swastika; sanctuary and cities of 
refuge; besides, various elements of myth. 


1 See chap. 1, and app. 1, of my book, The American Indian Frontier, 1928, 
written at the same time as Dr. Dixon’s evaluation. 
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And, for example, in other phases of culture: Cotton cultivation; 
murex culture; the paddle and anvil technique in pot making; mo- 
saic featherwork ; the ““Roman” balance; toe string sandals; the balsa; 
the quipu; the concept of zero; certain axe and adze forms; certain 
house types. 

Dr. Dixon, insofar as he considers this volume aspect of the prob- 
lem at all, passes it off with the note that, after all, the various traits 
in question are not found all together in any one American locale. 
He does note that on the Peru-Ecuador coast the pan-pipe, blow-gun, 
and tie dyeing are all found, but does not add that Peruvian archae- 
ology is in its infancy, and many more material evidences may yet be 
found; and that social institutions there cannot very well be archaeo- 
logically substantiated. Moreover, not adequately noting the volume 
of the traits in question, naturally he does not do justice to the actual 
linkages present. He does note the linkage of gauze weaving and tie 
dyeing in Peru and concedes that this perhaps is significant. He 
should have added that not only is it significant that gauze and tie 
dyeing are found together there, but that among those present in the 
same culture are also the quipu, intimately linked with the concept 
of zero; the balsa; lime and herb chewing; confession of sins and other 
religious traits enumerated above; the convex and concave mirror; 
mosaic featherwork; the Roman balance; sandals; and many others, 
not to mention language, and traits of social organization, at all. 
(And, not to mention, also, the fact that the plank boat to the south 
is marginal to this development and the three-piece bark canoe 
beyond is marginal to the plank boat.) I should like to know how Dr. 
Dixon appraises this wholesale parallelism! 

Take another locale. Dr. Dixon rules out the plank boat of south- 
east California as not being of Polynesian derivation. He denies Dr. 
Rivet’s identification of Hokan as of Austronesian affinity. He ignores 
the presence in the general vicinity of the plank boat area in California 
of the strikingly Polynesian-like mythologicalsystem of the Gabrielefio; 
the balsa of the whole area; the Mediterranean arrow release; and 
of the paddle and anvil pot-making technique of the upper Gulf of 
California. Even, for the sake of argument, conceding a verdict of 
“not proven” for Oceanic origins of these five traits, involving pot- 
tery, language, myth, boats, and arms, is it not, pending further in- 
vestigation only fair to the diffusionist hypothesis, to emphasize the 
volume of parallels in the area; and to note that other parallels which, 
while not directly of Oceanic origin in this region, are nevertheless par- 
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allels in question, probably spread up from the south,—sandals, 
lime and herb mastication, boomerang, bull-roarer, quipu, mosaic 
featherwork; cotton; negative coloring (batik technique); and so on. 
Consideration might also have been given to Verril’s find of a poi 
pounder and other artifacts of Polynesian type in prehistoric graves 
in the plank-boat area. 

Anyway, I must ask, Does not the plank boat look like the camel’s 
nose under the tent? Does not the form found among the Koreans and 
Ainu, and Lapps, seem, along with the Californian, to be marginal; 
and is it not the Ainu form, say, rather than the Polynesian, which 
Dr. Dixon should compare to the likewise marginal California form? 
Is not this a case where Dr. Dixon has refrained from lending the 
full force of his scholarship to a thesis which Americans are expected 
to look upon as a heresy to be given short shrift? 

Yet another example, and one on which I have lately finished a 
paper? and on which I feel like speaking freely. Dr. Dixon too 
easily disposes of the lime and herb chewing problem. I will touch on 
the weakness in only one aspect of it, though the other aspects are as 
summarily dealt with. In America we are always warned to consider 
the cultural context of a trait. In treating of chewing of tobacco with 
lime in Alaska and British Columbia, why not inquire into thecontext? 
Where did the Haida get their chewing practice? Would they not 
have got it from the same source as their tobacco? There are no wild 
tobaccos north of California, so their species of tobacco and their 
tobacco horticulture must have come from the southern coast or 
plateau. Now, the species they used was Nicotiana attenuata, the 
species of the Southwest. Between southern California and British 
Columbia, species other than attenuata are used. Apparently, there 
has been a cultural breach, due to migrations perhaps, between say, 
the Tsimshian and Haida, and southern California. The intrusion of 
Wakashan culture and speech has been a large factor in creating this 
breach. It broke the continuity of Penutian speech, which includes 
Tsimshian and Yokuts (at northern and southern ends of the area 
of distribution). 

So, all other evidence aside for the sake of argument, does it 
not seem that lime and herb chewing in Alaska came up from Mexico? 
If not, the weight of other parallels certainly throws the balance on 


2 The Central American Origins of Northwest North American Culture. Anthropos, 
1929-30 (in press). 
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the side of diffusion—and the weight of the other evidence Dr. 
Dixon must take into account. 

Dr. Dixon denies actual chewing of tobacco in southern Califor- 
nia, noting only its use as an emetic, and arguing that this use is a 
result of the influence of the jimsonweed cult. This is a very narrow 
convergence attack on the problem. A broader view dispels this atti- 
tude. The use of tobacco as an emetic, always, apparently, with lime, 
is a trait closely linked with tobacco chewing and found so associated 
in places as far apart as Ecuador, among the Natchez,’ and in southern 
California. Dental blackening is another trait linked with not only 
tobacce and lime chewing, but coca and lime chewing, and betel- 
areca and lime chewing. Why not consider these linkages? As for the 
jimsonweed association of tobacco and lime chewing, Dr. Dixon 
could have observed that jimsonweed is a Datura; that the Datura 
is used as a drug from California and Virginia down into Peru (as 
well as in Asia) and that if use and cultivation of tobacco and the 
daturas are linked, they probably go back to a common origin in 
Central America. 

And as for the problem of herbs and lime chewing as a whole, why 
throw out diffusion because the same herb is not used? The diffu- 
sion of smoking of herbs led the practice of smoking to employ a va- 
riety of herbs other than tobacco. Pituri, and areca, coca, and tobac- 
co, and even the peppers,—betel and kava,—represent a geographical 
continuity in which one toxic plant has been substituted for another 
in the absence of that other, all chewed with lime or ashes (except 
kava), lime or ashes being everywhere available. Dental blackening 
and the use of emetics may be considered associated traits; perhaps 
also the use of daturas. 

(3) So far I have dwelt upon two principal points in favor of a 
diffusionist explanation, both all but suppressed by Dr. Dixon. These 
are (1) their localization in and around the tropical Pacific; (2) the 
volume of the parallels and the intimacy of association among them. 

The third and final point also underestimated by Dr. Dixon is the 
complexity,—or, shall we say, uniqueness, or abstruseness,—of the 
traits or of their composition. The crutch paddle considered by Dr. 
Dixon is too easily argued out of court on the ground of limitation of 
possibilities. Dr. Dixon should have undertaken the more difficult 
task of applying the test of limitation of possibilities to lime and herb 


’ The Chitimacha near-by apparently were tobacco chewers. 
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chewing, the zero concept, the balsa, the plank canoe, for example. 
The balsa would be an interesting test. But zero interests me more. 

Behind the use of zero is the extremely abstruse concept of place 
value in numeration. So difficult to comprehend is the idea that even 
European mathematicians found it difficult to comprehend it and its 
use when it was introduced to Europe in the middle ages. It passes 
my credulity to think that the Incas or Mayas, clever as they were, 
independently reasoned it out without teachers. Perhaps they did,— 
but with all the other parallels hanging around the corner, I feel con- 
vinced that in all probability they did not. The Maya zero we have 
all heard about; that of the Incas recently came to light. In looking 
over Nordenskiéld’s quipu diagram I note that he discovers not the 
use of a zero symbol so much as the use of place value for numerals. 
Zero is represented by the skipping of a knot,—that is, by nothing, by 
a vacant space. 

As for the historical data on the zero problem, note that, wide- 
spread as the zero is in the Old World, it spread everywhere from In- 
dia. Smith and Karpinski have traced it back in India. Its trail is 
lost on the road down into southern India. Its origin is unknown, 
Apparently it was invented in remoter southern India, about the begin- 
ning of our era. In America we may conceive of a common origin of 
the Maya and Peruvian zero concept. And, though perhaps this is 
of little significance, it seems likely that the Maya and the East India 
symbols for zero both were evolved from the symbol for 20. 

(4) A final word about the matter of species of animals and plants 
in reference to the problem of Oceanic influences. Take cotton for 
example. Spinden has argued against Old to New World (or vice 
versa) diffusion of cotton culture on the ground of difference of spe- 
cies between the Old and New Worlds. So also in the case of the use 
of murex. As I intimate in the discussion of the peppers, coca, and 
tobacco, I cannot follow this sort of argument. What are species 
anyway? How many cotton species are there? Cottons are as much 
alike the world around as human races are, and the Old and New World 
varieties inbreed and are inbred as much and more than human races 
are. Under the influence of cotton cultivation radiating ultimately 
from India, the Africans took under cultivation the tree cotton, much 
more different from India cottons than American cottons are from 
India cottons. In herb or lime chewing, the problem was one of 
radical differentiation of family among toxic plants. In cottons and 
murex the problem is of insignificant variations. 
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A serious, unprejudiced, thorough investigation of cotton, with 
the ever present weight of so many other “convergences”’ also consi- 
dered may open up the way to a clearer light on the problem of neg- 
ative dyeing, gauze weaving, the loom, terraced agriculture, pot- 
tery, metallurgy. Eventually archaeological digging in India and 
Peru may shed light on the relative antiquity of cotton in the two 
areas, and perhaps, then, an American llama’s nose may get under 
an Asiatic tent. 


W. C. MacLeop 


WEAVING IN SouTH AMERICA 


Re the article on the “Possible Middle American Origin of North- 
West Coast Weaving,” appearing in the American Anthropologist, 
volume 31, no. 1, I beg to point out in connection with the diagram 
there illustrated: 

(1) The warp reversed in manner shown in inset is common to 
all the hammocks woven on square hammock frames in the Guiana 
area, both among Arawak and Carib stocks, as well as in northern 
Brazil (certainly north of the Amazon) among the Wai-wai in con- 
nection with the weaving of the breech-clouts. See my Arts and 
Crafts, etc. (Rept. B.A.E., p. 386, fig. 199, Washington, 1924). 

(2) The Guianas also constitute a district where cotton, etc. is 
twisted into yarns for weaving. 

WALTER E. Rot 


A REJOINDER TO REVIEWERS 


I feel much gratified that my recent book, Environment and Race, 
has been thought worthy of some seven pages of review in the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. Living in Australia one had no op- 
portunity of discussing the problems involved with fellow workers. 
Those who were at all interested in anthropology in 1924, when my 
book was written, confined their attention purely to the local abori- 
gines. Partly for this reason I fear it contains a number of defects. 

One or two points raised by Mr. Leighly may be discussed. First 
may I refer to the relation of the Papuans to the Australians? The 
orthodox view, I presume, is to treat them quite independently and 
to leave to the next century any attempt to consider which evolved 
last. But if Mr. Leighly at all appreciates my “‘Transport evolution” 
analogy (pp. 26-28) he will see that the external position of the 
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Papuans (thrust to the east of the main corridor from S. E. Asia) 
implies that they were inhabiting Papua before the Australians had 
left their Pre-Dravidian kin in Asia, and hence in all probability 
the Papuans evolved before the Australians. I fear, however, that 
he sees no parallel between the racial zones and the zones of Trans- 
port, in which case we have no common ground. As regards the un- 
important references to Koeppen and Milham, perhaps my opinion 
as to their work in geography and meteorology is as good as that of 
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Mar 1. Salient features of the “Migration Zones and Strata” theory. Data of 
head-index (isokephs) after Biasutti. Below are generalized race strata along line xy. 
(Arrows show direction of migration.) 


my critic. Why Mr. Leighly should object to my stating that the 
racial change in the white Australians is barely preceptible, I fail to 
understand. He surely does not deny the effect of the environment 
on Australian settlement, which is the subject of Part III. 

I further disagree with the belief of some anthropologists that 
their research and their tentative conclusions should not be used as 
arguments in discussion of the great racial difficulties of the day. 
Who is to guide the publicist and statesman if the scientific worker 
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does not publish his studies specifically to help to solve national 
problems? Mr. Leighly assumes that I wrote the last paragraph of 
my book in jest. I regret that I expressed my very sincere convic- 
tions so that they could be interpreted in such a fashion. 

A number of the criticisms of Mr. Handy are, I fear, justified. 
The book is built up of three separate studies, but I hoped that the 
time element linked them in a reasonable fashion. The first part deals 
with the past, the second with the present, the third with the future, 
settlement of the world. Lack of space and cost of printing account for 
the brevity of the discussions and also for the smallness of the racial 
photographs. It is perhaps fair to state that my authorities for the 
stone monuments in the Pacific are the books by St. Johnston, 
Codrington, Perry and Seligmar, whose names I specify below the 
table criticised. 

In conclusion I may add that I am reminded of one of Bairns- 
father’s cartoons of the Great War. Old Alf takes refuge in a not 
wholly comfortable shell-crater, and his mate, Bert, tumbles in after. 
When the younger soldier complains bitterly of their position, Old 
Alf retorts, “If you know a better ’ole, get to it.’ I have yet to read 
any theory of racial evolution and migration which seems to me to 
accord with facts and reasonable inferences better than my Migra- 
tion-Zone theory of 1919. I trust that you can find room to print the 
accompanying figure. The isokephs (except the 75 line) are based on 
data in Biasutti’s “Antropogeografia” (Florence, 1912), which I did 
not see until three years after my own map was published. It shows 
the main zones as clearly as the frontispiece in my book. 


GRIFFITH TAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


REGARDING THE ORIGIN OF WISCONSIN ErFriGy MouNDs 


In a recent number of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (n.s., 30: 
730), Miss Densmore contributes a Winnebago explanation of the 
efigy mounds of Wisconsin. According to her informants, certain 
effigy mounds near Galesville, 


. were built by Winnebago and were refuges in time of war..... 
A man’s dream animal told him to make a mound in its likeness, and to hide 
inside it if he were in danger..... There was space inside the mound for 
storage of food ..... The entrance was concealed so that no one could see it. 


Miss Densmore asks if it is possible, 
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.... that skeletons found in the mounds, if not arranged as for burial, 
are the skeletons of persons who took refuge in such underground shelters. 


Regarding the intaglio, she further asks, 
Is it possible that these are effigy mounds that have caved in? 


Reference is made to Radin’s conclusions that the efigy mounds 
were clan-owned property marks (Paul Radin, The Winnebago Tribe. 
Bur. Am. Ethn., Ann. Rept., 37: 79, 1923), a conclusion likewise 
based on the statements of Winnebago informants. I have heard both 
of these explanations of effigy mounds, and other even less plausible 
explanations, from the lips of young, middle-aged, and old Winnebago. 
Some of these informants actually quoted Radin as the authority for 
their statements. 

It is highly desirable that the ideas of the Indians, regarding arti- 
ficial earthworks on or near the sites of which they live, be recorded 
and subjected to critical study. We are indebted to Miss Densmore 
for placing on record this new explanation of the effigy mound. How- 
ever, I wish to call the attention of the general student to some other 
data bearing on the same subject. 

In the first place, I wish to suggest to the ethnological student 
the advisability of constantly bearing in mind a tendency on the part 
of the Indian informant to rationalize when asked to explain this or 
that local phenomenon, and of observing a critical attitude towards 
such explanations, especially when each is at variance with the other, 
until all ready means of checking the information with other available 
facts bearing on the same problem are employed. Allowing for rare 
exceptions, the American Indian has neither the mental attitude nor 
the resources of the true historian; no more so, in fact, than has the 
average American of European descent. Even the aged among the 
Wisconsin Indians are, as a rule, satisfied that their forbears did not 
manufacture chipped-stone implements of any kind, and attribute 
such artifacts to the normal activities of such agents as earth-worms, 
beetles, and lightning. The selected Indian informant of this district, 
with few exceptions, knows less about the methods and products of 
pottery manufacture by ancestors of three generations back than the 
average American European knows about textile manufacturing by 
his great-grandmother, which is little indeed. 

The above remarks are not intended to discredit the importance 
of ethnological observations regarding lost culture traits, but to em- 
phasize the importance of a critical treatment of such observations, 
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and especially, where possible, the importance of comparing them 
with available archaeological data. 

In this connection, it is no longer necessary to guess regarding the 
contents, or interior features, of efigy mounds. An imposing number 
of these structures, scattered over a state-wide area, have now been 
carefully excavated, resulting in extensive records covering many of 
the salient features of the Efigy Mound culture. No interior chambers, 
food caches, or other phenomena that could possibly be interpreted as 
the remains of such features are found in these mounds. Nor is there 
found any skeletal material arranged other than as for burial. The most 
common features in the mounds are definitely placed and arranged 
burials; some flexed in the flesh, others reburials of bundled bones. 
There is positive evidence that these burials are inclusive rather than 
intrusive, planned features of the original mound. Moreover, there 
is a considerable quantity of evidence to support the theory that the 
effigy mounds of Wisconsin are primarily burial mounds. The pottery 
of the efigy mound builders is consistently of a type which, if found 
occurring in the eastern Woodland area, would immediately be classi- 
fied as Algonkin, essentially differing from that described for the 
Winnebago by Radin (op. cit., 119). 

Regarding the intaglios, which are effigy-shaped depressions, it 
was my good fortune to have the opportunity to excavate a “panther” 
intaglio in 1927 (Milwaukee Publ. Mus. Bull., in preparation). I found 
conclusive proof thai it was an artificially excavated pit, the earth 
from which had been carefully piled about the outer rims of the exca- 
vation. The pit was lined with artificially introduced white sand, over 
which there was only a thin layer of humus and rotting leaves. There 
was not the slightest indication that the pit had ever been covered in 
any manner. 

It is not my purpose here to attempt to show that the Winnebago 
are not the authors of the effigy mounds of Wisconsin, but, rather, to 
call to the attention of the ethnologist that there is a considerable 
quantity of carefully collected archaeological data bearing directly 
upon this problem, which must be seriously taken into consideration 
before the question is disposed of on the basis of quite contradictory 
evidence obtained from living Indians, and that these data in no way 
tend to support any of the explanations of purpose and use advanced 
by Winnebago informants. 


W. C. McKERN 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGISTS 


The recent meeting of Section H of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (Dec. 29-30, 1928), has resulted in an 
event of much importance to the future of Physical Anthropology 
in the United States and the neighboring countries. This event was 
the definite organization, on this occasion, of the American Association 
of Physical Anthropologists. 

The need of such an organization has been felt increasingly for 
several years. An initial proposal for its realization was made in 1924 
by Hrdlicka, but to some of the workers the time then did not seem 
to be quite ripe. Since then developments in this country in Phy- 
sical Anthropology, in its research, personnel, publications, and its 
prospects, have steadily advanced; and it was felt more and more 
clearly that, as in the history of all other branches of science, the 
time had arrived when an organization of the workers in this line 
was becoming a necessity. 

In view of these conditions Hrdlicka presented the whole matter 
once more before the well attended meeting of Section H,in New York, 
and it met with a favorable reception. As a result there met, follow- 
ing the session of Dec. 28, about 20 anthropologists and anatomists, 
and each of these individually and unreservedly expressed himself 
in favor of the founding of a special Association for Physical Anthro- 
pology. There was then elected a Committee of Organization with 
power to act, composed of Drs. Fay-Cooper Cole, Charles H. Dan- 
forth, George A. Dorsey, William K. Gregory, Ernest A. Hooton, 
Ales Hrdlicka, and Robert J. Terry; and this Committee, assembled 
after the final session of Section H, Dec. 29, adopted unanimously the 
following resolutions: 


Resolved, I. That there should be, and hereby is, founded an organi- 
zation of American and allied scientific men and women active or interested 
in physical anthropology, to be known as the American Association of 
Physical Anthropologists. 

II. That the general object of this organization will be the promotion, 
by all legitimate means, of the interests and serviceability of physical anthro- 
pology. 
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Upon this all present, as constituent members of the new associa- 
tion, proceeded to the election of the officers; the results were: Chair- 
man, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka; Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. Dudley J. Mor- 
ton. 

In the detailed organization it was decided to follow, in the essen- 
tials, the American Anthropological Association. 

It was further decided that the new Association shall cooperate, 
to the limit of possibilities, with the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation; with Section H of the A. A. A. S.; and with The American 
Association of Anatomists. 

A still further basic principle of the new organization will be the 
fullest possible support of the American Journal of Physical Anth- 
ro pology, which will be its official medium. 

The eight initial members were then charged with the preparation 
of a detailed platform of the new Association, the understanding being 
that its activities will be directed, in main, to the following objects: 


1. To the promotion of contacts, of cooperation, and of service in this 
and other countries, with all branches of Anthropology; with the anatomists 
and physiologists; with the biologists; and with Medicine and Dentistry. 

2. To the promotion, in the broadest sense, of research and publication 
in physical anthropology. 

3. To the promotion of sound anthropological teaching in universities, 
colleges, medical schools, art institutes and all other establishments of learn- 
ing where such instruction, in suitable forms, would be useful. 

4. To the preparation of proper textbooks, charts and other aids to 
anthropological instruction. 

5. To the promotion and harmonization of anthropometric instruction, 
and to that of standardization and production of anthropometric instruments 
in this country. 

6. To the extension of standard methods of measuring, with proper 
metric instruments, into all colleges and other establishments where measure- 
ments of many subjects are being taken, such as institutions for children, 
institutions for special classes of defectives and abnormals, insurance com- 
panies, and the recruiting stations of the Army and Navy. 

7. To the furtherance of the same methods, instruments, etc., in other 
countries. 

8. To the development of Physical Anthropology as a well-organized 
branch of science in order to insure its greatest practical value and educational 
benefits for future generations. 

9. To the popular dissemination of the results of scientific research in 
physical anthropology. 

10. To the furthering and assisting, in our museums, universities, and 
colleges, of the best possible exhibits in human phylogeny, ontogeny, variation, 
and differentiation. 
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11. To the aid of advanced and worthy students to original research 
and field work. 

12. To the eventual establishment, in the most favorable location, 
of the American Institute of Physical Anthropology, which would serve both 
as the home and library of the Association, and as the center of anthropo- 
metric instruction and of dissemination of anthropological knowledge. 

All the above, it is understood, with special regard to the problems, needs, 
and progress of the people of the United States and neighboring countries. 


The Association will consist of Active and Associate members. 

The condition of active membership will be sound original work 
in or closely related to physical anthropology. Associate members 
will be all such persons from collateral sciences, or at large, who may, 
through sympathy with the objects of the Association or a desire to 
benefit from its activities, wish to join its ranks; they will have the 
privilege to participate in the meétings of the Association, without 
voting. 

The annual membership dues, for both Active and Associate 
members, are fixed at $2.00 per year. Applications for membership 
should be addressed to Professor D. J. Morton, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Department of Anatomy, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Co- 
lumbia University, 630 W. 166 St., New York City. 


A. HRDLICKA 
Chairman A.A.P.A. 


_ 
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Leo Sternberg 


On August 14th, 1927, the most eminent of Russian ethnologists, 
Leo Sternberg, Professor at the University of Leningrad, Chief 
Ethnographer of the Museum for Ethnography, and Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Sciences of the U. S. S. R., passed away 
in Duderhof near Leningrad. 

Leo Sternberg was born in 1861. In his youth, immediately 
after completing his university studies in Odessa, he was arrested 
for participating in the Russian revolutionary movement and after 
serving a three years’ jail sentence he was exiled to Saghalin for 
a period of ten years. Here, amidst the most distressing conditions 
of life and the greatest privations, surrounded by Gilyak and Ainu, 
he developed a live interest in the customs and beliefs of rude peoples. 
The remainder of his life was devoted to their investigation. 

In 1897, after his return to Russia, he presented to the Academy 
of Sciences his comprehensive treatise “Contributions on the Lan- 
guage and Folklore of the Gilyak,” which was published in the 
Izwestija of the Academy, 13:4, 1900. Since 1901 he was actively 
engaged at the Museum for Anthropology and Ethnography of the 
Academy of Sciences; and in 1915 he became Professor and Dean of 
the Ethnographic Faculty of the Geographical Institute, which was 
later combined with the University of Leningrad. At the same time 
he was chairman of the Siberian division of the Commission for the 
Investigation of the Peoples of the U. S. S. R. and the Jewish His- 
torico-Ethnographic Society, founded with Professor W. Bogoras 
the Northern Faculty of the Oriental Institute of Leningrad for the 
enlightenment and education of the primitive populations of the 
Far East and Northern Russia, etc. Several times he took the most 
active part in the most varied congresses of the Old and New World, 
appearing for the last time in 1926 at the Third Pacific Congress at 
Tokyo, which he attended notwithstarding his undermined health. 

Sternberg’s significance for general ethnography and the history 
and development of Russian ethnography has a fourfold basis. First, 
he investigated the tribes of Eastern Sibera, especiaily the Gilyak, 
Oroche, Gold, and Ainu, who had been hardly at all studied in a 
scientific manner. Secondly, he extended and amplified the Academic 
Museum for Anthropology and Ethnography. Third, he founded 


1 Translated from the German. 
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an independent, hitherto unique, ethnographic school in the U. S. S. 
R., whose representatives are at present continuing his labors as 
university professors, museum directors, and investigators in the 
various sections of our vast Union. Finally, he created a whole series 
of original works, which constitute important contributions to theo- 
retical, comparative ethnology. 

Leo Sternberg was the first to collect texts of Gilyak folklore and 
translate them with ethnographic and linguistic annotations, thereby 
laying the foundations of Gilyak phonetics and morphology, as well 
as for the study of their social and religious life. He was the first 
to recognize the affinity of Gilyak with the Americanoid group, 
discovered classificatory kinship systems among the Gilyak and 
Tungus, investigated the sociological and spiritual culture of the 
Oroche and determined their origin and designation for themselves. 
He furnished exhaustive data on the peculiar Inau cult of the Ainu. 
His last major work was devoted to the Ainu problem. Here he 
attempted to prove, on the basis of extensive anthropological, archae- 
ological, ethnographic, and linguistic materials that the Ainu had 
emigrated from Austronesia. 

Leo Sternberg’s comparative ethnographic researches mostly 
belong to the sphere of the history of religion and of genetic sociology 
and are distinguished by a wealth of facts and ideas. His essay on 
the Religion of the Gilyak in the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 
(vol. 8, 1905) roused a great deal of interest in Europe and is often 
cited in technical literature. In two treatises on the Cult of Twins, 
Sbornik of the Museum for Anthropology and Ethnography, volumes 
3 and 6, he interprets this cult and the correlated myths from the 
point of view of culture history by stressing the putative danger of 
twins to their own sex. In his substantial and valuable monograph 
on the eagle cult of Siberian tribes, which carefully collates and 
examines numerous evidences of the cult with relevant conceptions 
from ancient and modern times, he draws important conclusions 
bearing on the history of religion. Special problems he broaches and 
discusses in this paper cannot unfortunately be touched upon here. 

The deepest and most significant product of the latest period in 
this sphere, however, is his “Divine Election in Primitive Religion.” 
Originally a lecture at the Americanist Congress at Gothenburg, it 
assumed the proportions of a substantial essay embodying a wealth 
of subtle ideas and novel conjectures. It is a veritable treasure-trove 
of ethnographic parallels from all regions and epochs. It establishes 
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a general historical and psychological foundation for the phenomena 
of divine and sexual selection, for the varied forms of marriage with 
the deity, both as they occur in shamanism and in the higher religions. 

Irrespective of his purely scientific writings, Sternberg did much 
for the diffusion of ethnographic knowledge among various classes 
of the Russian reading public. Under this head may be mentioned 
many articles in four Russian encyclopaedias about ethnographic, 
anthropological, and culture-historical topics, also articles in many 
periodicals. His best achievement in this line is doubtless his article 
on “Modern Ethnology” in the Moscow magazine Etnogrofija, 
no. 1, 1917, where the most recent achievements, currents, and 
methodological tendencies are succinctly but fascinatingly depicted. 

It remains to mention that three university courses elaborated 
by Sternberg are on the level of modern science—the Introduction 
to Ethnography, the Development of Sociological Types, and the 
Development of Primitive Religion. 

Thanks to Sternberg’s far-reaching personal relations with 
Russian and foreign museums and individual scholars he succeeded 
in making extremely valuable contributions to the stock of museum 
collections. This holds especially for the South American and Siberian 
sections. He eagerly strove to extend the buildings of the Museum 
and to enrich it with collections from all over the world. In 1925 the 
building was enlarged to three times its size, all collections were 
installed anew, and a series of new divisions were opened, e.g., India 
and Indonesia. Sternberg rendered a great service to the Museum by 
inaugurating annual scientific expeditions to Siberia, Central Asia, 
the Caucasus, etc., which always resulted in rich accessions of speci- 
mens. He further established a special division for the Evolution and 
Typology of Culture, in which comparative series of analogous objects 
from the most diverse geographical areas were to be grouped ac- 
cording to culture-historical categories. Thus the Museum turned into 
a practical laboratory for the students of the Ethnographic Depart- 
ment as well as for every nascent investigator. 

In his mental make-up and achievements Leo Sternberg was an 
outstanding personality of rich endowments. He harmoniously united 
the character of an enthusiastic revolutionary with that of a rigorous, 
sober scholar, a competent museum administrator, and a true peda- 
gogue. Thanks to his candor, which recognized no compromise, 
whether in personal intercourse or society at large, he not infrequent- 
ly met with resistance. Yet even those who failed to share his views 
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were obliged to admit that he was able to maintain his personal 
dignity and that of his beloved museum. His indefatigable activity 
and the whole of his rich and genius-tinctured personality will doubt- 
less leave ineradicable traces in the history of Russian science and 
culture. His works will be rated as témata es aei in ethnography. 
EUGEN KAGAROFF 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Tue Laboratory of Anthropology .at Santa Fe announces the 
award of the following field-training scholarships for the summer of 
1929: 

Ethnology: Fred B. Kniffen, University of California; Robert A. 
McKennon, Harvard University; Gordon McGregor, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Haviland S. Mekeel, University of Chicago; Maurice A. Mook, 
Northwestern University. 

Linguistics: Harry Hoijer, University of Chicago; Berard Haile, 
Catholic University; Victor E. Riste, University of Washington; 
William H. Sassaman, University of Chicago. 

Archaeology: Isabel T. Kelly, University of California; Eva M. 
Horner, University of Chicago; William B. Bowers, II, Harvard 
University; Ssu-Yung Liang, Harvard University; Frances E. Wat- 
kins, University of Denver. 

Alternates have been appointed as follows: Ethnology; Vincent 
M. Petrullo, University of Pennsylvania; Linguistics, Robert B. 
Hitchman, University of Washington; Archaeology, Owen S. J. Albert, 
University of Chicago. 

The scholarships are designed to enable properly qualified grad- 
uate students who are preparing themselves for professional careers 
in anthropology to supplement, by practical work in the field, the 
classroom and laboratory instruction which they receive at the uni- 
versities. Recipients of scholarships will take part in the current 
investigations of experienced research men; they will have opportuni- 
ty to become familiar with the use of modern field methods for the 
collection of data; they will gain experience in the interpretation of 
these data and in their application to anthropological problems, spe- 
cific and general. It is planned to offer, year by year, scholarships 
for work in various branches of anthropology in various geographi- 
cal areas. 

The area for 1929 will be the southwestern part of the United 
States. Scholarships are offered for training in archaeology, ethnology 
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and linguistics. Scholars in archeology will be assigned to the exca- 
vations of Phillips Academy, Andover, at Pecos, N. M., directed by 
Dr. A. V. Kidder. Scholars in ethnology will take part in studies of the 
Walapai of Arizona, under direction of Professor A. L. Kroeber, of 
the University of California. Scholars in linguistics will accompany 
the field party of the University of Chicago, Professor E. Sapir in 
charge, to the Navaho. At the close of the field season scholars and 
investigators will meet at Pecos for a week of discussion and the cor- 
relation of results. 

For the fourteen scholarships available there were received thirty- 
eight applications from ten universities. Of these, fifteen were for 
archaeology, eighteen for ethnology and five for linguistics; twenty- 
seven from men, eleven from women. The quality of the candidates 
was, in most cases, so high that great difficulty was encountered in 
making selection. 

Certain principles were adhered to by the committee: (1) That as 
the scholarships are expressly designed for students who have lacked 
opportunity for work in the field, applications from persons who have 
had such opportunity should this year be refused. (2) That students 
who are only to receive their A.B. degree in June, 1929, should other 
things being equal, be ranked below those who have already had one 
or two years of graduate work. (3) That as there are at present open 
to women relatively few professional positions in anthropology, the 
number of scholarships granted to women should be limited. Further- 
more, the conditions under which the investigations are being carried 
on during the summer of 1929 preclude the assignment of women to 
the ethnological and linguistic parties. Women therefore,were assigned 
only to the archaeological party, but it is hoped to arrange the field 
work in future years in such a way as to permit all properly-qualified 
women students to have at least one season as a scholarship holder 
during the course of their graduate school work. 


Fay-Cooper Cote, 
R. B. Drxon, 
A. V. Kipper, Chairman 


THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF LAW AT THE 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


The Institute for the Study of Law at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity is preparing, with a view to publishing, a survey of all studies 
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and research in or related to law now in progress or completed in 1928. 
The term “‘research in law”’ is to be interpreted in its broadest sense, 
so as to include all studies, writings, or investigations large or small. 
The object of this survey is to present a picture of the work of all 
groups whose studies are concerned directly or indirectly with any 
phase of law or involve the use of legal materials. It is believed that 
such a record of studies will serve to make them available to a greater 
number, and will help prevent duplication and overlapping of work 
in the future. 

A questionnaire has been sent to faculties of the law schools, 
to faculties in economics, political science, sociology, and psychology 
of the universities in the Association of American Universities, as 
well as to organized research bureau foundations, and commissions. 
Those who have not received this questionnaire and are doing work 
which they believe should be included in this survey are requested to 
write to the Institute for the Study of Law of their work, and to sug- 
gest names of others whose work they believe should be included. 
As the report is to be completed in June an early reply is needed. 


PALEOLITHIC DISCOVERIES IN NORTHERN IRAQ 


Tue British-American Archeological Expedition in northern 
Iraq, which is the joint undertaking of the Percy Sladen Fund (Bri- 
tish) and the American School of Prehistoric Research, has just closed 
a most successful season. Miss Dorothy A. E. Garrod, leader of the 
expedition, has reported to Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, director 
of the American School of Prehistoric Research, the finding of numer- 
ous caves northeast of Bagdad in the region of Sulaimani. 

The complete excavation of one cave at Larzi has yielded impor- 
tant results proving that the prehistoricrace which lived on theeastern 
tributaries of Tigris River during the latter part of the Old Stone Age 
had a culture practically identical with that of the race living at the 
same time in central and western Europe—a culture known as Aurig- 
nacian, left by the race of Cro-Magnon. 

The industrial remains at Larzi are not only typically Aurignacian 
but also very numerous. The flint implements are exactly comparable 
with those from south central France and the Danube valley in Aus- 
tria; they do not, however, seem to have any close affinities with the 
contemporary Capsian industry of northern Africa. Another feature 
is that, near the top of the deposit, the industry grades off into the 
Mesolithic or Tardenoisian microlithic industry, without passing 
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through the European intermediate stage of the Paleolithic known 
as Solutrean and Magdalenian. 

Through a cable dispatch just received, Dr. MacCurdy is also able 
to announce that the expedition has explored and partly excavated 
a great cave that was inhabited by the more primitive and much earlier 
Neandertal race. The flint implements are like those from the Mous- 
terian caves of central and western Europe. The discoveries in north- 
ern Iraq are said to throw much new light on the unity and conti- 
nuity of Old Stone Age cultures and races so far as both Europe and 
Asia are concerned and Dr. MacCurdy hopesthat they may eventually 
help to elucidate the problem as to whether the prehistoric current 
was from east to west or the reverse.—Science 


* * * * 


Dr. H. L. SHaprro, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
sailed from San Francisco to Tahiti on March 20th, 1929. Dr. Shapiro 
is to undertake a survey of various Polynesian groups under the joint 
auspices of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu and the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 


“PREHISTORIC MAN, His Industries, Inventions, Beliefs, Artistic 
Production” was the subject of a recent lecture given by Dr. Henry M. 
Ami, director of the Canadian School of Prehistory, before the Sigma 
Xi chapter of McGill University. The lecture was illustrated with 
views taken by the lecturer.—Science 


An expedition from the Southwest Museum of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, is seeking traces of the oldest Americans in Nevada and East- 
ern California. M.R. Harrington is in charge of the party —Museum 
News. 


ON THE Occasion of his sixtieth birthday the State University of 
Moravia in Brno has conferred on Dr. Ale’ Hrdlitka, of the U. S. 
National Museum, the honorary title of “doctor of natural sciences.” 
— Science. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PREss announces a forthcoming 
volume on “Social Changes of 1928,” edited by Professor W. F. 
Ogburn. The topics dealt with include: Inventions and Discoveries, 
Public Health and Medicine, Population, The Family, Race Relations. 


At A MEETING of the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
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can Ethnological Society, on March 25, Dr. Erich Schmidt gave a lec- 
ture on the Archaeology of the Hittite Country. 


le Tue NintH SumMER TERM of the American School of Prehistoric 
d Research, under the direction of Dr. George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale 
University, will open in London on July 1 and close on the continent 
- early in September. The purpose of the school is to fit students to 
‘ teach, to do field work and research in prehistory, and for museum 
: positions. Undergraduates as well as graduate students and faculty 
d members of universities and colleges are admitted.—Science. 
y 

t 


A SURVEY OF THE INDIAN sites and monuments in the state of 
Pennsylvania is being undertaken by a committee of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies in cooperation with the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Commission. The first active step following the 
preliminary survey is the engagement of Don A. Cadzow, formerly 
on the staff of the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 
in New York, to conduct an educational campaign. Mr. Cadzow’s 
efforts will be directed largely to forestalling unscientific digging in 
unprotected sites now that the public has begun to realize the great 
number of places within the state where objects are likely to be found. 
—Museum News. 


Proressor A. L. KRoeBER, chairman of the department of anthro- 
pology of the University of California, has been elected a fellow of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
— Science. 


Dr. Mito HELLMAN, associate in physical anthropology in the 
American Museum of Natural History and hitherto professor of 
comparative dental morphology, has been appointed professor of 
orthodontia and head of the department at the New York University 
College of Dentistry.— Science. 


Dr. Edgar L. Hewett announces that the University of New Mex- 
ico has joined forces with the School of American Research of the 
Archaeological Institute of America and the State Museum of New 
Mexico in conducting field sessions during the summer of 1929. The 
advanced division will work from June 10 to July 20 in Chaco canyon, 
50 miles south of Farmington. The general field division will work in 
Jemez canyon, July 29 to August 24. Attendance is limited in both 
divisions. One half may be residents of New Mexico, and one half non- 
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residents. The faculty includes H. B. Alexander, W. Bradfield, E. F. 
Castetter, K. M. Chapman, B. Cummings, J. P. Harrington, E. L. 
Hewett, F. W. Hodge, A. V. Kidder, J. L. Nusbaum, K. J. Saunders, 
M. R. Tanquist. 


HuMAN Brotocy is the title of a new quarterly, published by War- 
wick York, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. Professor Raymond Pearl 
is editor and the advisory board includes: Charles B. Davenport; 
E. M. East; Eugen Fischer; Ales Hrdlicka; H. Lundborg; Bronislaw 
Malinowski; D. Peyrony; P. Rivet; Adolph Schultz; John B. Watson; 
Clark Wissler. The price is $5.00 a year; single issues $1.50. 


PROFESSOR EpGAR H. SturRTEVANT has compiled an announce- 
ment of the Linguistic Institute, which will hold its second section 
from July 8th to August 16th, at New Haven, where Yale University 
has again placed dormitories, classrooms, and libraries at the disposal 
of participants. “The intention is to provide for students of linguistic 
science facilities similar to those afforded biologists at Woods Hole. 
Among the courses announced there are two by Professor G. O. Rus- 
sell, of Ohio State University, on philological phonetics and experi- 
mental phonetics. Primitive languages are represented by a course 
on Tagalog and other Philippine languages by Professor F. R. Blake, 
of Johns Hopkins. The entire bulletin may be obtained by writing to 
the Linguistic Institute, Box 1849, Yale Station, New Haven. 


THE NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PsyCHOLOGY will be 
held at Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut, probably in 
August or September, 1929. 

The officers of the Congress are as follows: President, J. McKeen 
Cattell of New York; Vice-president, James R. Angell of Yale Uni- 
versity; Secretary, Edwin G. Boring of Harvard University; Treasur- 
er, R. S. Woodworth of Columbia University; Foreign Secretary, Her- 
bert S. Langfeld of Princeton University; Executive Secretary, Walter 
S. Hunter of Clark University; Chairman of Program Committee, 
Raymond Dodge of Yale University. 


At A MEETING held on February 8th and 9th, the Board of Nation- 
al Research Fellowships in the Biological Sciences reappointed Dr. F. 
E. Clements for the year 1929-1930. 


THE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR MorRPHOLOGIE und Anthropologie, founded 
about thirty years ago by Gustav Schwalbe, is entering a new stage 
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under the editorship of Dr. Eugen Fischer, Professor of Anthropology 
at the University of Berlin, and director of the Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute for Anthropology in Berlin-Dahlem. In a preface addressed to the 
readers the editor announces that more attention than ever will be 
given to the biological side of anthropology, with especial reference to 
problems of heredity. The price of the first issue of volume 27 is 18 M. 
The publishers are E. Schweizerbart’sche Verlags Buchhandlung 
(Erwin Niagele), Stuttgart. 


At A MEETING of the New York Academy of Sciences on Monday 
April 22nd, Bessie Evans and May Garrettson Evans gave a lecture 
on Songs and Dances of the Pueblo Indians, before the Section of 
Anthropology and Psychology. 


Dr. Knup RASMUSSEN, the Danish Arctic explorer, whoisspecially 
noted for his researches into Eskimo life and culture, is planning a new 
expedition, probably to start next year and going in the first instance 
to Alaska.— Science 


Dr. Epcar L. Hewett, director of the San Diego museum since 
its foundation, tendered his resignation from the active directorship 
to the Museum Association at its recent annual meeting and was ap- 
pointed director emeritus. Lyman Bryson, lecturer in anthropology 
at the State Teachers College and extension lecturer for the Uni- 
versity of California, who has been associate director for the past 
year, was elected director.—Science. 


Proressor LEsLiE Sper, of the University of Oklahoma, is tak- 
ing a leave of absence in order to visit the Gilbert and Ellice islands 
for the Bernice P. Bishop Museum. He is sailing from Seattle 
in August. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the National Academy of Sciences, 
April 22nd, Dr. A. Hrdlicka read a paper on Measurements of 100 Mem- 
bers of the Academy and What they Show. 


Mr. N. C. NELSON gave a lecture entitled Impressions of Chinese 
Culture, on Monday, February 25, before the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, meeting in 
conjunction with the American Ethnological Society of New York. 


Aes Hrpiicka, curator of physical anthropology in the U. S. 
National Museum, was elected president of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences at its annual meeting held on January 8.—Museum News. 
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A New Covrss in Indian lore for school children of San Diego has 
been offered by Melicent Humason Lee and an Indian assistant, under 
the auspices of the San Diego Museum. The subject is Indian basket- 
ry and the first talk was given in the New Mexico Building in Balboa 
Park on February 2—Museum News. 


THe ANNUAL REpoRT of the Southwest Museum, Los Angeles, 
California, records the following gifts received during the past year: 
$35,000 obtained from the residuary of, the Bridge estate, $10,000 from 
Dr. Munk, $10,000 from an anonymous donor, $20,000 from the late 
William R. Staats. Important collections received during the year 
included the George Wharton James library of western Americana, 
and the Hobart Boswell collection illustrating the pioneer stages of the 
motion picture industry. 


A FRENCH FOLKLORE Soctety has been founded. An Englishman 
has been particularly influential in seeing the society established. This 
is Sir James Frazer. Through him the society started out with an an- 
onymous gift from England of £1000. The rector of the University of 
Paris, M. Charléty, and Dr. Rivet, professor at the Natural History 
Museum, A. Morel of the Institut de France, the Duc de Broglie and 
Duchesse de La Rochefoucauld are among the prominent French per- 
sons deeply interested in the work. A quarterly bulletin is to be issued, 
and it is hoped permanent quarters will be acquired in a suitable 
mansion near the Carnavalet Museum.—Christian Science Monitor. 


FATHER A. G. Morice, O. M. I., 200 Austin Street, Winnipeg, 
Canada, has prepared a grammar and dictionary of the Carrier lan- 
guage, which is to be published if a sufficient number of subscriptions 
warrant printing. Orders will be accepted by the author at $10.00 
a paper bound copy, $12.00 for cloth bound copy. 


Dr. WALTER E. Rortu, well-known to anthropologists for his re- 
searches in Australia and British Guiana, has been recently appointed 
curator of the Museum in Georgetown, British Guiana. 
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